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The Right Honourable 9 . 


— 


Paymaſter General of his Majeſty's Forces, 


3 


ne of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council, 


7 Sp 


And to the Honourable 


% 


GEORGE LY TTEL TON; ESQ. 


* 
. . 


One of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, 


* 


THIS VOLUME 


15 Is inſcribed by the Author, 
Who 18 defirous that the Friendſhip, 
With which they have for many Years honoured him, 
And the fincere Affection and high Eſteem, 


* . 


Which he hath conceived for them, | 


* \ 
* <> : © 2 


From a long and intimate knowledge of their Worth and Virtue, 


May be known wherever the Publication of the enſuing Pieces 


* 


Shall make known the Name of GIL BEAT Was, 
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(OL all the great Writers of e no one 


was ever more honoured and admired while 


living, as few have obtained a larger and fairer Por- 
tion of Fame after Death, than PIN DAR. Pauſanias 
tells us, that the Character of Poet was really and truely 
conſecrated in his Perſon, by the God of Poets himſelf, 
who was pleaſed by an expreſs Oracle to order the In- 
habitants of Delphi to ſet apart for Pindar one half of 

the Firſt-Fruit Offerings brought by the Religious to his 
Shrine; and to allow him a Place in his Temple; where, 
in an 1. Chair he was uſed to fit, and ſing his Hymns, 
in Honour of that God. This Chair was remaining in 
the Time of Pauſanias (ſeveral hundred Years after) to 
whom it was ſhewn as a Reli& not unworthy of the 
Sanctity and Magnificence of that holy Place. Pan like- 
wiſe, another Mu/ical Divinity, is reported to have ſkipped 
and jumped for Joy, while the Nymphs were dancing 
in Honour of the Birth of this Prince of Lyrick Poetry 3 
and to have been afterwards ſo much delighted with his 


Pauſ. in 1 2 Pauſ. in 10 1 Philoſtratus! in Icon. 
Tak = | Compoſitions, 


PREFACE, 


Compoſitions, as to have ſung his Odes in the hearing 


even of the Poet himſelf * Unhappily for us, and in- 

deed for Pindar, thoſe Parts of his Works, Which pro- 
cured him theſe extraordinary Teſtimonies from the 
Gods (or from Mortals rather, who by the Invention of 
theſe Fables meant only to expreſs the high Opinion 
they entertained of this great Poet) are all loft : 1 mean 


his Hymns to the ſeveral Deities of the Heathen World. 


And even of thoſe Writings, to to which his leſs extrava- 
gant, but more ſeriovs and more laſting Glory is owing, 
only the leaſt, and, according to ſome People, the worſt 
Part is now remaining. Theſe are his Oges inſcribed to 

the Conquerors i in the Four ſacred Games of Greece. 15 

theſe Odes therefore are we now left to judge of the 
Merit of Pindar, as they are ths only Being Evidences 


of his Character. 


Among the Moderns * thoſe Men of Learning of the 


trueſt Taſte and Judgment, who have read and con- 


ſidered the Writings of this Author in their original Lan- 
guage, have all agreed to confirm the great Character 
given of him by the Ancients. And to ſuch who are 

* Plut. i in Numa; of  Memoires 4. Academie Royale, ; 


. 5 See Abbe Fraguier Character &c. and Kennet*s Life of Pindar, 
of Pindar, printed. | in the 3d Vol. in the Lives of the Greek Poets. 


till 
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Gill able to examine P:ndar himſelf, 1 ſhall leave him 
to ſtand or fall by his own Merit; only beſpeaking their. 
Candour in my own Behalf, if they ſhall think it worth 
their while to peruſe the nig Tranſlations of ſome 
of his Odes : which J here offer chiefly to the Engliſh 
Reader, to whom alone I deſire to addreſs a few Conſi- 
derations, in order to prepare him to form a right Judg- 


ment, and indeed to have any Reliſh of the Compo- 


ſitions of this great Lyric Poet, who notwithſtanding 
muſt needs appear before him under great Diſadvan- 
tages. 

To begin whh removing ſome Prejudices againſt this 
Author, that have ariſen from certain Writings known 


by the Name of Pindarick Odes, 1 muſt inſiſt that very 
few, which I remember to have read under that Title, 


not excepting even thoſe written by the admired 
Mr. Cowley, whoſe Wit and Fire firſt brought them into 
Reputation, have the leaſt Reſemblance to the Manner 
of the Author, whom they pretend to imitate, and from 
whom they derive their Name; or if any, 'tis ſuch a 


Reſemblance only as is expreſſed by the Italian Word 


Caricatura, a monſtrous and diſtorted Likeneſs. This 
Obſervation has been already made by Mr. Congreve in 


his Preface to two ad mirable Odes, written profeſſedly 


in 
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in a Imitation of Pindar ; and, I may add; ſo much in 
his true Manner and Spirit, that he ought by all means 
to be excepted out of the Number of thoſe, who have 
brought this Author into Diſcredit by an to re- 
ſemble him. 

Neither has Mr. nt thbugh his drew om the 
Life, given a much truer Picture of Pindar in the Tranſ- 
13 he made of two of his Odes. I ſay not this to de- 
tract from Mr. Cowley, whoſe Genius, perhaps, was not 

inferior to that of. Pindar himſelf, or either of thoſe 
other two great Poets, Horace and Virgil, whoſe Names 
have been beſtowed upon him, but chiefly to apologize 
for my having ventured to tranſlate the ſame Odes; and 
to prepare the Reader for the wide Difference he will 
find between many Parts of his Tranſlations and mine. 

Mr. Cowley and his Imitators (for all the Pindarick 
Writers ſince his Time have only mimick'd him, while they 
ſancied they were imitating Pindar) have fallen them- 
ſelves, and by their Examples have led the World into 
two Miſtakes with regard to the Character of Pindar : 
both which are pointed out by Mr. Congreve in the Pre- 
face above-mentioned, and in the following Words: 

«© The Character of theſe late Mirabel i is a Bundle 
ah of rambling incoherent Thoughts, expreſſed in a like 


c Parcel 


; 4 


PREFACE. 
ce Parcel of irregular Stanzas, which alſo conſiſt of ſuch 
« another Complication of diſproportioned, uncertain, 

© and perplexed Verſes and Rhimes. And I appeal to 
« any Reader, if this is not the Condition i in which theſe 
e Titular Odes appeared. 

On the contrary (adds he) there is nothing more 
ec repular than the Odes of Pindar, both as to the exact 
© Obſervationof the Meaſures and Numbers of his Stan- 
« zas and Verſes, and the perpetual Coherence of his 
Thoughts. For though his Digreſſions are frequent, 
and his Tranſitions ſudden, yet is there ever ſome 
« ſecret Connexion, which, though not always appearing 
c to the Eye, never fails to communicate itſelf to the 
_ « Underſtanding of the Reader.” 
D Upon theſe: two Points, namely, the Regularity of 

Meaſure in Pindar's Odes, and the Connexion of his 
7 houghts, I ſhall beg Leave to make a few Obſervations. 

| Theſe Odes were all compoſed to be ſung by a Cho- 
rus either at the Entertainments given by the Conguer- 
ors, (to whom they were inſcribed) or their Friends, on 
account of their Victories, or at the ſolemn Sacrifices 
made to the Gods upon thoſe Occaſions, They conſiſt 
| generally of three Stanza, of which the following Ac- 


count 
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count was communicated t to t me by a learned and inge- 
nious Friend. 
„ geſides what is ſaid of the Greek Ode i in * Seho- 
ce Jia upon Pindar, 1 find (ſays he) the following Paſ- 
*© ſage in the Scholia on Hepheftion ; ; MY is the very laſt 
9 « Paragraph of thoſe Scholia,” 

I he Paſſage cited by him is in Greek, "inficad of 
which I ſhall inſert the Tranſlation of it in Engliſb. 

You muſt know that the Ancients (in their Odes) framed 
two larger Stanzas, and one leſs; rhe firſt of the large 
Stanzas zhey called Strophe, /7 inging it on their Feftvals 
at the Altars of the Gods, and dancing at the ſame Timc. 
The ſecond they called Antiſtrophe, in which they inverted 
the Dance. The leſſer Stanza was named the Epode, 
which they ſuns Handing fill. The Strophé, as they ay, 
denoted the Motion of the higher Sphere, zhe Antiſtro- 
phe that of the lanets, he _ the fixed Station and 
| Repoſe of th 

« From| this Paſſage it appears cabin that theſe 
« Od re accompanied with Dancing; and that they 
« danced one Way while the Hrophé was ſinging, and 
« then danced back again while the Autiſtrophè was ſung, 
© Which ſhews why thoſe two Parts conſiſted of the ſame 
Length and Meaſure j then when the Dancers were 


0 returned 
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« returned to the Place whence they ſet out, before they 
c renewed the Dance they ſtood ſtill, while the Epode 
« was ſung. 

ce If the ſame Perſons both danced and ſung, when 
ce we conſider how much Breath is required for a full 
« Song, perhaps one may incline to think, that the 
« Strophe and Antiſtrophe partook ſomething of the 
« Recitative Manner, and that the Epode was the more 
by compleat Ar. | 

« There is a Paſlage in the ancient Grammarian, 
( Marius Victorinus, which is much to the ſame Pur- 
cc poſe as this above, though he does not diſtinaly ſpeak 
© of Dancing. The Paſſage is this: 

Pleraque Lyricorum carminum, que verſn, colisque 
&« of commanibus componuntur, ex Sirophe, Antiſtrophe, et 
cc Epodo, ut Grac appellant, ordinata ſubſiſtunt. Quorum 
ce ratio talis eft. Anitqui Deorum laudes carminibus com- 
cc Prehenſas, circum Aras eorum euntes canebant. Cujus 
© primum ambitum, quem ingrediebantur ex parte dextra, 
« Strophen vocabant; reverſionem autem ſiniflrorſum 
« fattam, completo prire orbe, Antiſtrophen appellabant. 

c Deinde in conſpectu Deorum ſoliti confiſtere cantici, re- 
60 guy conſequebantur, W d Epodon. 
| 9 ns © The 
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« The Writers I have quoted ſpeak only of Or, 
ee ſung in the Temples ; but Demetrius Triclinius, upon 
« the Meaſures of Sophocles, ſays the lame Thing upon 
ce the Odes of the Tragick Chorus. 

« What the Heholiaſt upon Hepheſiion, ons above; 
« adds about the Heavenly Motious, &c. is alſo ſaid by 
 « VHckorinus, and by Demetrius Triclinius, and likewiſe 
e by the Schohaft on Pindar. Yet I confider this in no 
« other Light, than I do the fantaſtical Conceits with 
«which the Writers on Muſick abound. Pitolemy, out 
ce of his three Books of Harmonics, employs one almoſt 
ee entirely upon comparing the Principles of Muſick with 
« the Motions of the Planets, the Faculties of the Mind, 
ce and other ſuch ridiculous Imaginations. And Arif; 
ce es Quintilianus, ſuppoſed an older Author, is full of 
ce the ſame Fooleries. Marius Victorinus has another 
* Scheme alſo, v2. that the dancing forwardsand back 
« wards was invented by Theſeus, in memory of the 
« Labyrinth out of which he eſcaped. But all this is 
« taking much unneceſſary Pains to account why, when 
« Dancers have gone as far as they can one Way, they 
« ſhould return back again; or at leaſt not dance i in the 


cc e Circle, till they are giddy.” 
Such 
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Such was the Structure of the Greek Ode, in which 
the Hroph and Antiftrophe, i. e. the firſt and ſecond 
Stanzas, contained always the ſame Number and the ſame 
kind of Verſes. The Epode was of a different Length 
and Meaſure; and if the Ode run out into any Length, 
it was as; divided into Triplers of Stanzas, the two 
firſt being conſtantly of the ſame Length and Meaſure, 
and all the Epodes in like manner correſponding exaRtly 
with each other : from all which the Regularity of this 
kind of Compoſitions is ſufficiently evident. There are 
indeed ſome Odes, which conſiſt of Strophes and Auu- 
ſiropes without any Epode ; ; and others which are made 
up of Strophes only, of different Lengths and Meaſures, 
But the greateſt Number of Pindar's Odes are of the 
firſt kind. 

I have in the Tranſlation retained the Names of Hro- 
ybé and Antiſtrophè, on purpoſe to imprint the more 
ſtrongly on the Mind of the Engliſh Reader, the exact 
Regularity obſerved by Pindar in the Structure of his 
Odes ; and have even followed his Example in one, 
od it in the Original conſiſts only of two Srrophes. 
And in my Tranſlation of a Tragedy of Euripides, I have 
in like manner varied the Meaſure in Imitation of the 

A 8 
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Original, as far as the different Genius of the Greek 555 


Engliſh Verſification would allow. 

Another Charge againſt Pindar relates to the ſuppoſed 
Wildneſs of his Imagination, his extravagant Digreſſions, 
and ſudden Tranſitions, which leads me to conſider the 
ſecond Point, viz. the Connexion of his Thoughts. Upon 
which I ſhall lay but little in this Place, having endea- 
voured to point out the Connexion, and account for 
many of the Digreſſions in my Arguments and Notes to 
the ſeveral Odes which I have tranſlated. Here therefore 
I ſhall only obſerve in general, that whoever imagines 
the /i&oriesand Praiſes of the Conquerors are the proper 


Subjects of the Odes inſcribed to them, will find himſelf 


miſtaken. Theſe /;H#ories indeed gave Occaſion to 
theſe Songs of Triumph, and are therefore conſtantly 


taken notice of by the Poet, as are alſo any particular and 


remarkable Circumſtances relating to them, or to the 
Lives and Characters of the Conguerors themſelves : but 


as ſuch Circumſtances could rarely furniſh out Matter 


ſufficient for an Ode of any Length, ſo would it have 
been an Indecency unknown to the Civil Equality and 
Freedom, as well as to the Simplicity of the Age in 
which Pindar lived, to have filled a Poem intended to 
be hag! in Publick, and even at the Altars of the Gods, 


with 
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with the Praiſes of one Man only; j wie} beſides was 


often no otherwiſe conſiderable, but as the Victory which 
gave Occaſion to the Ode had made him. For theſe 


Reaſons the Poet, in order to give his Poem its due Ex- 


tent, was obliged to have Recourſe to other Circum- 
ſtances, arifing either from the Family or Country ef 
the Cynqueror, from the Games in which he had come 
off victorious, or from the particular Deities who had 
any Relation to the Occaſion, or in whoſe Temples the 
de was intended to be fri All theſe and many other 
Particulars, which the reading the Odes of Pindar may 


ſuggeſt to an attentive Obſerver, gave Hints to the Poet, 


and led him into thoſe frequent Digreſſions, and quick 
Tranſitions ; which it is no wonder ſhould appear to us 


at this Diſtance of Time and Place both extravagant and 
unaccountable. Some of theſe are indicated in the 
Notes upon the enſuing Odes. 

Upon the whole, I am perſuaded that whoever will 
conſider the Odes of Pindar with regard to the Manners 


and Cuſtoms of the Age in which they were written, the 


Occaſions which gave Birth to them, and the Places in 
which they were 1ntended to be recited, will find little 
Reaſon to cenſure Pindar for want of Order and Regu- 
larity in the Plans of his Compoſitions. On the con- 

trary 
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trary perhaps, he will be inclined to admire him for 


| raiſing ſo many Beauties from ſuch trivial Hints, and 


for kindling, as he ſometimes does, ſo great a Flame 
from a ſingle Spark, and with ſo little Fuel. 
There is ſtill another Prejudice againſt Pindat, which 
may riſe in the Minds of thoſe People, who are not tho- 
f roughly acquainted with ancient Hiſtory, and who may 
therefore be apt to think meanly of Odes, inſcribed to a 
Set of Conquerors, whom poſſibly they may look upon 


only as ſo many Prize Fighters and Jockeys, To obvi- 
ate this Prejudice, I have prefixed to my Tranſlation of 


Pindar's Odes a Diſſertation on the Olympick Games : in 


which the Reader will ſee what kind of Perſons theſe 


Conquerors were, and what was the Nature of thoſe 
famous Games; of which every one, Who has but juſt 
looked into the Hiſtory of Greece, muſt know enough 
to deſire to be better acquainted \ with them. The Col- 
lection is as full as I have been able ta make it, aſſiſted 
by the Labours of a learned Frenchman, Pierre du Faur, 


who in his Book entitled Agoniſeicon, hath gathered al- 


moſt every Thing that is mentioned in any of the Greek 
or Latin Writers relating to the Grecian Games, which 
he has thrown together in no very clear Order ; as is 


obſerved by his * Countroman Monſ. Burerte, who hath 


written 
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PREFACE. 
written ſeveral Pieces on the Subject of the Gymnaſtick 


Exerciſes, inſerted in the 2d Volume of Memoires de 
Academie Royale, c. printed at Amſterdam 1719. 


In this Diſſertation 1 have endeavoured to give a com- 
pleat Hiſtory of the Olymprick Games : of which kind 


there is not, that I know of, any Treatiſe now extant; 
thoſe written upon this Subject by ſome of the Ancients 
being all loſt, and not being ſupplied by any learned 


Modern, at leaſt not ſo fully as might have been done, 


and as ſo conſiderable an Article of the Grecian Auti- 
quities ſeemed to demand, As] flatter myſelf that even 
the learned Reader will in this Diſſertation meet with 


many Points, which have hitherto eſcaped his Notice, 


and much Light reflected from thence upon the Odes of 
Pindar in particular, as well as upon many Paſſages in 


other Greek Writers, I ſhall rather deſire him to excuſe 
thoſe Errors and Defeats which he may happen to diſco- 


ver init, than apologize for the Length of it. 


Having now removed the chief Prejudices and Ob- 
jections which have been too long and too generally en- 


: tertained againſt the Writings of Pindar, I need ſay but 


little of his real Character, as the principal Parts of it 
may be collected from the very Faults imputed to him; 
which are indeed no other than the Exce/ſes of great and 

acknowledged 


. 
| 


va 
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ackriowledged Beauties, ſuch a poetic Imagination, a 
warm and enthuſi aſtick Genius, a bold and figurative 


Expreſſion, and a conciſe and ſententious Stile. Theſe | 
are the characteriſtical Beauties of Pindar; and to theſe 
his greateſt Blemiſhes, generally toeaking, are ſo near 


allied, that they have ſometimes been miſtaken for each 


other. I cannot however help obſerving, that he is ſo 


entirely free from any Thing like the far-fetched 
Thoughts, the witty Extravagances, and puerile Cou- 


cetti of Mr Cowley and the reſt of his Imitators, that I 


cannot recollect ſo much as even a lingle Antitheſis in all 
his Odes. 


Longiuus indeed confeſſes, that . 4 s Flame is 


ſometimes extinguiſhed, and that he now and then 
ſinks unexpectedly and unaccountably ; but he prefers 


him with all his Faults to a Poet, who keeps on in one 
conſtant Tenour of Mediocrity, and who, though he 


ſeldom falls very low, yet never riſes to thoſe aſtoniſh- 
ing Heights, which ſometimes makes the Head even of 


a great Poet giddy, and denon thoſe flips which they 


at the ſame Time excuſe. 
But notwithſtanding all that has or can be ſaid in fa- 
vour of Pindar, he muſt ſtill appear, as I before obſery- 


ed, under great Dilsdvoprages eſpecially to the Eugliſb 
Reader 
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Reader. Much of this Fire which formerly warmed and 
dazzled, all Greece, muſt neceſſarily be loſt even in the 
beſt Tranſlation. | Beſides, to ſay nothing of many 
Beauties, peculiar to the Greek, which cannot be expreſ- 
{ed in, /nglifh, and perhaps not in any other Language, 
there are in theſe Odes ſo many References to ſecret Hi- 
ſtory, ſo many Alluſions to Perſons, Things, and Pla- 
ces now altogether unknown, and which, were they 
known, would very little intereſt or affect the Reader, 
and withal, ſuch a Mixture of Mythology and Antiquity, 
that I almoſt deſpair of their being reliſhed by any, but 
thoſe-who have, ifnot a great deal of Claſſical Learning, 
yet ſomewhat atleaſt of an antique and Claſſical Taſte, 
Every Reader, however, may ſtill find in Pindar 
ſomething to make amends for the Loſs of thoſe Beau- 
ties, which have been ſet at too great a Diſtance, and in 
ſome Places worn off and obliterated by Time; namely, 
a great deal of Good-ſenſe, many wiſe Reflections, and 
many moral Sentences, together with a due Regard to 
Religion; and from hence he may be able to form to 
himſelf ſome Idea of Pindar as a Man, though he ſhould 
be obliged totake his Character as a Poet from others. 
But that he may not for this rely altogether upon my 
Opinion, 1 ſhall here produce the I eſtimonies of two 


20 great 


— ̃ l 


blems of Poetry; their ſoaring Po- Note is of the ſame Author. 


7 


; PREFACE. 
Poets, whoſe excellent Writings are lciege Evidences 


both of their Taſte and Judgment. The firſt was long 


and univerſally admired, and is ſtill as much regretted 
by the preſent Age: the latter, who wrote about ſeven- 


teen hundred Years ago, was the Delight and Ornament 


of the politeft and moſt learned Age of Rome. And 
though even to him, Pindar, who lived fome Centuries 


before him, - muſt have appeared under ſome of the Diſ- 
advantages abovementioned, yet he had the Opportu- 
nity of ſeeing all his Works, which were extant in his 


Time, and of which he hath given a ſort of Catalogue, 
together with their ſeveral Characters : an Advantage 
which the former wanted, who muſt therefore be un- 
derſtood to ſpeak only of thoſe-Odes which are now re- 


maining. And indeed, he alludes to thoſe only, in 


the following Paſſage of his Temple of Fame. Pope's 
Works, ſmall Edit. Vol. III. p. 17. V. 210. 


Four Swans e ſuſtain a Car of Silver bright, 

With Heads advanc'd, and Pinions ſtrech'd for F light : 
Here, like ſome furious Prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th inſpiring God. 


6 Four Swans ſuſtain, &c. Pindar ſture intimates the Sublimity and 
being ſeated in a Chariot, alludes to- Activity of his Genius. Neptune 
the Horſe Races he celebrated in the preſided over the Hhmian, and Ju- 
Grecian Games. The Swans are Em- piter over the Olympian Games, This. 


Acrofs, 


PREFACE. 
Acroſs the Harp a careleſs Hand he flings, 
And boldly finks into the ſounding Strings. 


The figur d Games of Greece the Column grace, 


Neptune and Jove ſurvey the rapid Race: 
The Youths hang o'er their Charzors as they run; 
The fiery Steeds ſeem ſtarting from the Stone: 
The Champions in diſtorted Poſtures threat; 

And all appear d irregularly great, 


The other Paſſage is from Horace, L. iv. Ode 2. 
Pindarum quiſquis fludet æmulari, &c. 


male]. 


— 


He, who 9 5 to reach the tow ring Height | 


vis. 


which, for the benefit of the Engli 4 Reader, I have bps 


Of matchleſs Pindar's Heaven-aſcending Strain, g 


Shall fink, unequal to the arduous Flight, 
Like ins; who falling nam d th' /carian Main; 
Preſumptuous Youth | to tempt forbidden Skies 


. 


| And hope above the Clouds on waxen Plumes to riſe! 


Pindar, like ſome Gavin Torrent ſwoll'n with Showr 5 


Or ſudden Cataracts of melting Show, 
Which from the Alps its headlong Deluge pours, 
And foams and thunders o'er the Vales below, 
With deſultory Fury borne along 


Rolls his impetuous, vaſt, unfathomable Song. 
*C 2 


The 
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The Delpbick Laurel ever ſure to gain; 

Whether with lawleſs Dithyrambick Rage | 

Wild and tumultuous flows the ſounding Strain; 

Or in more ordered Verſe ſublimely ſage 

To Gods and Sons of Gods his Lyre he ſtrings, N 
And of fierce Centaur ſlain, and dire' Chimera fin 5. 


Or whether Piſa s Hilbert be be his Theme, 
The valiant Champion and the rapid Steed ; 
Who from the Banks of Mpheus, facred KEE 
Triumphant bear Olympia Olive Meed; 
And from their Bard receive the tunefull Boon, 
Richer than ſeulptur d Braſs, or imitating Stone, | 


Or whether with the Widows Mourner 8 Tear, 
He mingles ſoft his Elegiacl Song; 
With Dorian Strains to deck th untimely Bier 
Of ſome diſaſtrous Bridegroom fair and young; oY 
Whoſe Virtues, . in his deify ing Days, | 
Through the black Gloom of Death with Star-like Ra- 
diance blaze, 


When to the Clouds, along, the Ethetial Plain, 

His airy Way the Theban Swan purſues, 

Strong . Gales his ſounding. Fine ſuſtains 
| While 


PR E FACE 
While wond'ring at his Flight my tim' rous Mute, | 
In ſhort Excurfions tires her feeble Wings, . 
Andi in ſequeſter d Shades, and flow ry Gardens ſings. 


T here, like the Bee, that from each of'rous Bloom, 
Each fragrant Offspring of the dewy Field, 

With painfull Art extracts the rich 3 
Solicitous her honied Dome to build, 

Exerting all her Induſtry and Care, 

She toils with humble Sweets her meaner Verſe to rear. 


The Rettaindet of this Ode has no Relation to the pre- 
ſent Subject, and is therefore omitted. 

The following Collection of Poems (toborrow the Me 
taphor madeuſe of by Horace) conſiſts wholly of Sweets, 
drawn from therich and flowery Fields of Greece. Andif 
in theſe Tranſlationsany of the native Spirit and Fragran- 
cy of the Originals ſhall appear to be transfuſed, I ſhall 
content myſelf with the humble Merit of the little labo- 
rious Inſect above-mentioned. But! muſt not here omit 
acquainting the Reader, that among theſe, immediately 
after the Odes of Pindar, is inſerted a Tranſlation of an 
Ode of Horace, done by a Gentleman, the peculiar Ex- 
celleney of whoſe Genius hath often revealed what his 


L „ 25 Modeſty 
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Modeſty would have kept a Secret. And to this I might 
haye truſted to inform the World; that the Tranſlation I 
am now ſpeaking of, though inſerted amongſt mine, was 


not done by me, were I not deſirous of teſtifying the Pride 


and Pleaſure [ take in ſeeing 1 in this, and ſome: other In- 
ſtances, his admirable Pieces blended and joined with 
mine ; an Evidence and Emblem at the fame Time of 
that Fricadihip, which hath long ſubliſted between us, 
and which I ſhall N 65 eſteem a 1 2 Felicity and 
Honour to myſelf. 

The Authors, from whom the oth” Pieces which 
compoſe this Volume are tranſlated, are ſo well known, 
that I need ſay nothing of them in this Place, neither 
ſhall I detain the Reader with any farther Account of the 
Tranſlatio themſelves, than only to acquaint him, that 
] tranſlated the Dramarick Poem of Lucian upon the Gout, 
when I was myſelf under an Attack of that incurable Di- 


| temper, which I mention by way of Excuſe ; and that 


all the other Pieces, excepting only the Hymn of Clean- 
thes, and the Dialogue of Plato, were written many 
Years ago, at a Time when I read and wrote, like moſt 
other People, for Amuſement only, If the Reader 
finds they give any to him [ {hall be very glad of it, for it 


5 Warn ” 


PREFACE. 


wh 4 ; and 1 Lade very little of 7 My Nature, who 
think it can bear to be always employed either in the 


Exerciſe of its 0 or in n high and i important Me- 
ditations,” ” 1 
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DIS 8 ERTATION 


ON THE 


0 LYM PICK GAMES. 


HR ODA DM e een 
07 the Original of the Ohmpick ARES ts: 4 


| HE Vanity of the Grecians in magnifying their Antiquities 
1 is remarkable in every Part of their Hiſtory. There was 
| ſcarce a conſiderable Town, or Family of any Note, that 
did not boa itſelf deſcended from ſome God ; and ſhew a Pedigree 
dieduced from the earlieſt Ages of the World. This fabulous and ex- 
travagant Nobility ſerved for a common Topick of Flattery among 
all their Poets, not to add Orators and Hiſtorians :' too many Inſtances 
of which are to be met with in the Odes of Pindar. 4 
ä It is no wonder then, if in the Accounts of their religious lnſtitu 
| "My tions we meet with the ſame Mixture of Fable, the ſame Pretenſions \ 
to Antiquity, and an Original derived ſome way or other from the 
Gods, Their Deities were born in the fabulous Age, and had taken \ 
Poſſeſſion of all Greece long before the Birth either of Hiſtory or 
Chronology ; which did not come in uſe till ſome time after the Res \ 
en of the Olympick Games by Ipbitus the Elean. EY \ 
— I Wybcever, o 


— 


e 


| g Efiorian ti o receive a Tradition, or adopt a Fable, that furniſhed him 


iv: A DISSERTATION ON 
Whoever, therefore, would make an Inquiry into the Original Eſta- 
bliſhment of theſe Games, muſt be contented with ſuch an Account 
of it, as was either invented or received by the Eleans, in whoſe Ter- 
ritory, and under whoſe Direction Tc were 1 an Account 
Fables and Traditions, A #5 ” ; 
And indeed the Plant are of alt Phople the Molt 


be _ 


for mingling Fables with their Accounts of an Inſtitution, that is uni- 


verſally acknowledged to have ſubſiſted before the Uſe of Chronolo- 
gical Dates and Records: the firſt Example of which they them- 
ſelves gave in the Regiſter of "the Ohwpick Conquerours, which they 

began to keep fooh after the Neſtoratſon of thoſe" Games; Anti by the 


Invention of which they have made a ſufficient Expiation, not yo 


themſelves alone, but for all their Countrymen, For if they have 


given us Fable and Tradition, where we might have expected 
Hiſtory, they have in Return helped us to the Means of diſtinguiſhing 
thenceforward between one and the other; and of having Truth and 
Hiſtory, where we could otherwiſe ga to have met _ nothing 
but Fable art Enpoſſure. e enen 14 
Let them then'be indulged in a Vanity, which they = in ce 


mon with all the Nations of the World, both ancient and * 


anch in thick they were ffatteted and encouraged not a little dy the 


great” Reputation of the "Olynlpick Games. For, to ſay Truth;' the 


Sanity and Sotetiinity of that Feſtival; the Majeſty and' Supremacy 
4 the God to whom it was dedicated; and the great Value ſet upon 
Olympick, Crowns, by the unanimous Confent of all Greece, 
Vere Arguments ſufficient to have induced even the moſt” ſcrupulous 
with a Founder, wottly of fo here and auguſt an Tnftitation, 
Accordingly, the greateſt ard moſt venerable Perfonayes of > Ah. 


: w * the wre r Hercules, Chmentes, Endymion, Pelops, a Her- 
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Pretenſions, Reaſons have been ſought for, and Argy 
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cules the Son of Alemena, have been ſeverally introduced as the In- 
ventors or Revivers of theſe Games; and, to rn. n different 


from among the Religious Rites and Ceremonies, the Ln * Cu- 


ſtoms of this Solemnity. Thus Pauſanias , for example, tells us, that 


theſe Games were ordered to be celebrated every Five Years, becauſe 
the Brothers, called the Idæi Dactyli, of whom the Idæan Hercules 
wes the elder, were Five in Number; to whom in particular, as alſo 

to his Four Brethren, an Altar was conſecrated at Olympia, by Cly- 


menus, who was deſcended from this Hercules, and is ſaid to have 


celebrated theſe Games Fifty Years after the Deluge of Deucalion. 


The Term Athlete (a Name ſignifying thoſe who contended for the 


Prize, called alſo Athlon) is by others derived from Atblias the Fa- 
ther of Endymion *, who, as well as his Sons, is reckoned among the 
Founders of this Feſtival, And as for Pelops, that Hero was held 


in ſuch highVeneration at Olympia 3, that the Eleans in their Sacrifices 


gave him the Preference, even bakery Jupiter himſelf; for which 
they alledged the Practice of Hertules the Son of Alcmena ; to whoſe 
Labours alſo, as Pindar informs + US, they \ were indebted for their 
Olive Crown, 

But not contented with a Tanks why was mona] 5 his Mo- 
ther s Side s, the Eleaus have carried their Antiquities ſtill higher, and 
name for the Authors of theſe Games Jupiter and Saturn; who, as 
they pretend, in the very Place where theſe Games were afterwards 
celebrated, wreſtled with each other for the Empire of the World. 

Others affirm, that they were inſtituted by Jupiter, in Commemo- 


ration of his Victory over the Titans; and that Apollo in particular 


ſignalized himſelf, by gaining two Victories; one over Mercury in the 
Foot Race, and another over Mars in the Combat of the Cæsſtus. And 


Chron. 
Ode 3. Pauſ. . . | | 1 47 


this, 


ey. * * 


vi : 
this, ſay they, is the Reaſon that the Exerciſe of * Leaping (one of the 
Five Exerciſes of the Pentathlon) is always accompanied with Flutes 


playing Pythian Airs; becauſe thoſe Airs are conſecrated to Apollo, 
and becauſe Apollo gained two Victories in the Olympick Games. 


A DISSERTATION ON 


In this Account we may obſerve Hiſtory (for there is ſomething 


:of hiſtorical Truth at the Bottom of all theſe Traditions) ſwelling by 


degrees, and growing inſenſibly into Fable; till by a Progreſs, like 


«that of Fame in Virgi/*, its Bulk becomes too big for Truth and Pro- 
-bability, and reaching at length from Earth to Heaven, it there to- 


tally diſappears, loſt and confounded, with the reſt of the Antiqui= 
ties of Greece, in the Clouds of Mythology and Superſtition, 


It is needleſs. to mention the Names of ſeveral other Heroes of 
thoſe early Ages, who, by different Authors, are. ſaid to have cele- 
btated theſe Games. The laſt of theſe was Oxy/us, who came into 


the Peloponneſus with the Heraclides 3. After whom followed fo long 


an Intermiſſion of | that e that the  Meniory of .it was al- 
moſt loſt. A 


The Occaſions of celebrating the Ohmpick Games ſeem to have 
been various. Sir T/aac Newton is of Opinion 4, That they were 


_ « originally celebrated in Trium ph for Victories ; firſt by Hercules 


e [24s upon the Conqueſt of Saturn and the Titans' and then by 


66 Clymenus upon his coming to reign in the Terra Curetum ; then by 


« Endymion upon his conquering Clymenus ; and afterwards by Pe- 
« Jops upon his conquering Ætolus; and by Hercules upon his killing 


« Augeas; and by Atreus upon his repelling the Heraclides; and by 


« Oxylus upon the Return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus.” This 


Opinion may be very well ſupported out of ancient Authors. Pindar 


expreſly tells us, in his Second Olympick Ode, that Hercules inſti- 


tuted this Feſtival to Jupiter, on occaſion of the Victory he obtained 


over Augeas. But the Oracle delivered to the Peloponnefians, at the | 


1 Pauſ. I. v. Eneid. iv. 3 pauſ. Ly. +' Chron. p. 156. 
2 Re- 


THE OLYMPICK GAMES. vi 
Reſtitution of theſe Games by Tphitus, ſays, they were celebrated 
firſt by Piſus in Honour of Jupiter; then by Pelops twice; firſt, 
upon his coming to ſettle in Greece, and a ſecond Time at the Fu- 


neral of Oenomaus; and after him by Hercules in Memory of Pe- 


leps * ; at whoſe Death likewiſe, as Velleius Paterculus informs us, they 
had before been celebrated as Funeral Games by his Son Atreus; up- 
on which Occaſion, ſays the ſame Author, Hercules came off Victor 
in all the Exerciſes, And indeed this Account of the Occaſion. of 
celebratin g the Olympick Games, is very agreeable to a Cuſtom, 

which, as we learn from Homer, Pindar, and all the Greek Writers, 
prevailed very much in thoſe Heroick Ages. Games, with Prizes for 
the Conquerours, were the uſual Compliment, and made the 
greateſt Part of the Ceremony at the Funeral of every Perſon of þ 3 
and Quality, 'The Expence of theſe Games was ſometimes borne by 

the Relations and Friends of the Deceaſed, as we may ſee by the 
Example of Achilles, who out of his own Treaſures gave the Prizes, 
and thoſe of no inconſiderable Value, to the Conquerours in the 
Games, by him celebrated at the Funeral of Patroclus. Sometimes 
the Funeral was at the Appointment of the Publick; and an anniver- 
ſary Solemnization of Games was enacted in honour of the Deceaſed ; 

ſuch were thoſe inſtituted by a 3 Decree of the Syracufians, as a perpe- 
tual Memorial of the godlike Virtues of Ti moleon their "Duliverer and 

Legiſlator, 

.- To one or other, 8 of theſe ut: in al likelihood, 

was owing the Original of the Olympick Games; as alſo of thoſe 
celebrated at the Iſthmus of Corinth, at Delphi, Nemea, and indeed 
in every conſiderable Town throughout all Greece. It is not ſo eaſy 
to aflign a Reaſon how thoſe celebrated at Ohmpia came to have the 
Rank and Precedency of all the other; ſome of which were dedi- 
cated to the ſame God, and could boaſt as venerable, and as ancient 


hlegon. UL. I c. 8% * Flut. in Timol. 


a Founda. 


well to render more illuſtrious the Majeſty of Agamemnon, the C 
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a Foundation. But Whatever may have been the Reaſon of this pre- 
ference, all the People of Greece acquieſeed in it, and agreed to be- 


ſtow the firſt Honours upon the Olympick Conquerours, | 


It cannot; however, 1 think, be pretended, that theſe Games were 


in any very great Eſtimation before the Time of their Reſtitution 


by Ipbitus. This may very faitly be concluded as well from the Di. 
verſity and Uncertainty of the Accounts concerning the C Original and 
Authors of them, as from the Silence of Homer, who in the Cata- 


logue of the Ships (where be takes occaſion to inform the Reader of 


the Name and Situation of the principal Towns of Greece) makes no 
mention of Ohmpia; nor when he ſpeaks of Elis, and the River A. 


pbeus, as he doth in many Parts both of the Liad and the Odyſſey, does 
he give the leaſt Hint of the Ohmpick Games; tho we are told by 


other Authors that they were celebrated by Peibps the Grandfather, 


_ and afterwards in his Honour by Atreus the Father of Agamemnon. 


Homer, beſides makes frequent mention of Games, and particularly 
at the Funeral of Patruclus, introduces his greateſt: Heroes contending 
in the very ſame kind of Exerciſes, with thoſe practiſed in the Sta- 
dium of Olympia : upon which occaſion, had the ts eee wee 
been then in ſuch Eſtimation, as they ate ſaid to have been, one may 
believe he would not have failed making ſome mention of em; as 


ral of the Greeks, whoſe Grandfather Pelops was worſhipped — 


with Jupiter at that Solemnity, as to ſhew from ſo great and auguſt 
a Precedent the Ugh Value of the Honours paid by Achilles to his 


Friend, 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. ix 
e | 
Of the Reflituion of the Olympick Games. 
PHITUS, King of Eli, is by all Authors ſaid to have reflored 


the Olympick Games: which is not preciſely true in any Senſe. 
For if by the Olympick Games be underſtood the Religious Policy and 


Ordinances of that Feſtival ; the general Armiſtice or Truce that al- 


ways accompanied its Solemnization ; the publick Mart * or Fair then 


held for the Benefit of Commerce; and the Period of Four Years 
called the Ohmpiad: All theſe he cannot ſo properly be ſaid to have 


reſtored, as to have been the firſt Author and Inſtitutor of them. For 
of moſt of theſe Things there is no Mention before his Time. Be- 
ſides, allowing it to be true, that there were Games celebrated at 


Olympia, even fo far back as the Golden Age, and that there was a 


Temple and Sacrifices of the ſame Date to Fupiter Olympius ; it does 
not appear any where, as I remember, that all the Greeks were con- 
cerned in thoſe Sacrifices, or invited to partake in thoſe Games. It 
ſhould ſeem, on the contrary, by what has been ſaid above, that they 


| were celebrated at unequal Diſtances of Time, on private and parti- 


cular Occaſions, and in Compliance rather with Faſhion and Cuſtom, 
than in Obedience to an Ordinance, that required their Solemnization 
at certain and ſtated Periods, If by the Olympick Games be meant 


what is more generally underſtood by thoſe Words, the Gymnaſtick 


Combats and Horſe Races exhibited in the Stadium at Olympia, he 
cannot be ſaid to have reſtored the Olympick Games. For 2 Pauſanias 
tells us, that he reſtored only the Foot-Race ; the other Exerciſes 

were afterwards added by the Authority of the Eleans, according as 


Vell. Pat. Li. mii 


| "= 8 | they 
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they diſcovered or „ want had OY been pradtifed in 


that Solemnity. 4: 


But Iphitus indeed may mit 58 Juſtice be ſtyled the Founder of 


the Olympick Games. For he ſeems to have been the firſt that re- 


duced that Feſtival into a regular and coherent Syſtem or Form; uni- 


ted the Sacred and Political Inſtitutions; and gave it, by the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Olympiad, that Principle of Life and Duration, as 


enabled it to outlive the Laws and Cu ſtoms, the Liberty,. and amoſt 


| * Religion of Greece. 


The Occaſion of the Re-eftablihment of FO e Games was 


as 80 lows : 
Greece at that Time being torn in Pieces by Ci vil Wars 3 and . . 
ed by a Peſtilence, + Ipbitus, one of the Deſcendants of Hercules, 


Grandſon of Oxylus, and King of Elis, concerned at the Calamities, 
under which his Country then laboured, had Recourſe to the Oracle 


at Delphi, for a Remedy to thoſe Evils ; and was told by the Py-. 


thoneſs, that the Safety of Greece depended upon the Re-eſtabliſhment: 


of the Olympick-Games ; the Non-obſervance of which Solemnity. 


had, as ſhe told them, ' drawn down the” Indignation of the God to. 
whom it was dana ; and of Hercules, the Hero by whom it was 
inſtituted. She ordered him therefore, in Conjunction with the Peo- 


ple of Elis, to ſet about reſtoring the Celebration of that Feſtival... 
and to We Truce or Ceſſation of Arms to all thoſe Cities, who 


3 Pauſ. 1. v. Phlegon. Euſeb. an 3 the Reader may ſee. in Sir Iſaac. 
In the Fragment of Phlegon (from Newton's Chronology, even admitting, 
whence the greateſt Part of the following what ſeems to be. intimated: by Phlegon, 
Account is taken) Lycurgus, the Law- that there were two. Kings of Elis named 
iwer of Sparta, and one Cleofthenes of Iphitus, between whom the ſame Author 
Pile, are joined with Iphitus in reſtoring reckons twenty eight Olympiads to have. 
the Olympick Games, That this Account, paſſed, during which Time the Solemni- 


which makes Lycurgus Cotemporary with zation of: the Olympick Games was inter- 


Iphitus, cannot be vecbneiled with Chro- mitted --- But of this more hereaſter. 
were 
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X 
were deſirous of partaking in the Games 5. The other People of the 


Peloponneſus, whether jealous of the Pre-eminence claimed by the 
Eleans on this Occaſion, or from a Spirit of Diſcord and Diſſen- 
ſion, refuſing to comply, ſent a common Deputation to Delphi, 
ordering their Deputies to interrogate the Deity very ſtrictly con- 
cerning the Oracle lately reported to them: but the Prieſteſs, ever 
ready to authorize the Schemes of Kings and Legiſlators, adhered to 
her former Anſwer ; and commanded them to ſubmit to the Direc- 
tions and Authority of the Eleans in the ordering and eſtabliſhing the 
ancient Laws and Cuſtoms of their Fore-fathers, The Peloponnefians 
then ſubmitted, and allowed the People of Elis to hold their Feſti- 
val, and proclaim a general Ceſſation of Arms. Thus were the Olym- 
pick Games eſtabliſhed by the Authority of Tphitus, King of Elis, 
under the Direction of the Deſphick Oracle, Seven hundred and Se- 
venty ſix Years before the Birth of Chriſt, and Nineteen or Twenty 
before the Building of Rome, according to the common Chronology, 
but One hundred Forty nine according to Sir 1/aac Newton, . See 
Newton's Chron. p. 37, 38. | 

In this Inſtitution there are then 6 to be calidad: Firſt, 
The Religious Ceremonies. Secondly, The Period or Cycle of Four 

Years, called the Olympiad : And Thirdly, the Games, comprehend- 
ing the Equeſtrian and Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, Of each of which 1 
propoſe to give as full and particular an Account, as I have been able 
to collect from the imperfect Relations of Pauſanias (who yet is more 
copious on theſe Subjects than any other ancient Author) or from 
the ſhort, and oftentimes obſcure Hints and Alluſions ſcattered up and 


down the Works of almoſt all the Greet Writers, as well in Proſe 
as in Verſe, 


s * Phlegon 
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SECTION III. 
Of the Religi Se Cerem onies. 


tion; yet (continues he) there is no one Solemnity among all theſe, tranſ- 
acted with ſo much religious Pomp and Care as the Eleufinian My- 
ſteries and the Olympick Games, But as neither Pauſanias, nor any 
other ancient Writer now extant, hath thought fit to give us a com- 
pleat and circumſtantial Account of the ſeveral Rites and Ceremonies 
obſerved on theſe ſolemn Feſtivals (ſome of which, eſpecially thoſe 


in the Eleuſinian Myſteries, all the Grecians held it unlawfull to di- | 
vulge) we can only frame to ourſelves a general Idea of the Splendor 


and Magnificence, with which they were performed, by taking a View 
of the Temples, Statues, &c. of the Deities to whom they were conſe- 
crated. Thoſe of Jupiter at Olympia, which alone relate to my pre- 


ſent Subject, are thus deſcribed by Pauſanias, in the Fifth Book of 
his Journey through Greece. 


„The Temple of Jupiter (fays he) is 2 Sed Fra a nei 
« Piece of Ground, called the Altis, an antique Word, appropriated 


« to this ſacred Incloſure, and made uſe of by P:indar *, who tells 


« ys, that this hallowed Area was ſet apart and dedicated to Jupiter 


« by Hercules himſelf, The Temple is built in the Dorick Order, 
te and ſurrounded on the Outſide with a Periſtyle or Colonnade. The 


„ whole Edifice is compoſed of a beautiful Sort of Marble found in 
« that Country. Its Height to the Roof 1 is Sixty eight Feet, its 


» Lib. v. Olymp. Od. 10. us, that it reſembled Parian Marble in 
3 Of this Stone or Marble called Porus, Colour and Hardneſs, but was not ſo. 
Theephraſtus, and Pliny after him, informs heavy. | 0 


© Breadth: 


© E E CE indeed (fays Pauſanias abounds with Spectacles, 
which even ia Deſcription cannot fail of exciting our Admira- 
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THE OLYM PICK GAMES. Kii 
e Breadth Ninety five, and its Length Two hundred and thirty. The 
“Architect was Libon, a Native of that Country. This Temple is 


ce not covered with Earthen Tiles burnt, but with Marble brought 


« from Mount Pentelicus (near Athens ) and + cut in the Form of 
ee Tiles. On each Corner of the Roof is placed a gilded Vaſe, and 
« on the Top of the Pediment a Statue of Victory, gilded likewiſe, | 
de under which is hung up a Golden Shield, with the Figure of the 
« Gorgon Meauja carved upon it. The Inſcription on the Shield 
« imports it to have been a Gift of the Tanagreans, who being in 
te Alliance with the Lacedæmonians, and having obtained a Victory 
« over the Argives and Athenians near Tanagra, had conſecrated the 


« Tenth of the Spoils to Jupiter Olympius. On the Cornice which 
< runs round the Temple on the Outſide over the Columns are hung 


« One and twenty Gilt Shields, a Preſent of Mummius the Roman 
« General, who e DIG: the Achaians, and 1 and deſtroyed Co- 
« rinth, 

« In the F vort-Pellmant de a Piece of e whoſe Subject 
te is the Conteſt between Oenomaiis and Pelops in the Chariot-Race : 
« Each of whom is repreſented as ready and juſt upon the Point of 
ti entering on the Courſe. In the Middle is a Figure of Jupiter; on 
« his Right Hand ſtands Oenomaiis, with a Helmet on his Head, and. 
« near him his Wife Szerope, one of the Daughters of Atlas. Before 


1 The Art of cutting Marble into 


Tiles was ſo extraordinary, that Byza of 


Naxus, who firſt invented it, thought 
proper to perpetuate the Honour of his 
Invention by an Inſcription, which may 
be ſeen in Pauſanias. 

The famous Temple of Minerva at 
Athens ſeems, by Wheeler's Deſcription of 
it, to have reſembled this in ſo many Par- 
ticulars, that we may, by reading that 
Deſcription, be enabled more clearly to 
underſtand this given by Pauſanias of the 
Temple of Olympian Jupiter. They were 


both probably built about the ſame Time, 
and each of them adorned with a Statue 
made by the ſame admirable Artiſt, Whee- 
ler ſays, that the Height of the Columns, 
which run round . of Minerva, 
were Forty two Feet, whence by the 
Rules of Architecture ſome ſudgment may 


be formed of the whole Height of that 


Temple, and perhaps ſome probable Con- 
jecture of the Height of this, which Pau- 


ſanias ſays was Sixty eight Feet, but whe- 


ther to the Top or the Bottom of the Pe- 
diment I leave the Learned to determine. 


er the 
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© the Horſes, which are Four in Number, appears Myrtilus, the 
e Charjoteer of Oenomaiis, and behind him ſtand two other Men, 
« who 5, tho' their Names are not inſcribed, ſeem to be two Grooms 
* attending on the Horſes of Oenomaiis. In the Corner of the Pedi- 
e ment is repreſented the Cladeus, a River which next to the Alpheus 
<« is held in the greateſt Honour by the Eſeans. On the Left Hand 
« of Jupiter ſtand Pelops and Hippodamia, the Charioteer of Pelops, 
« his Horſes and Two Grooms, and in the Angle i is figured the River 
e Alpheus, This whole Piece of Sculpture is the Workmanſhip of 
« Pæonius of Menda, a City of Thrace; but that in the Pediment of 
ce the Back-Front was done by Acalmenes, who lived in the Time of 
ec Phidias, and was ſecond to him alone i in Art and Genius. In this 
« Pediment is repreſented the Battle of the Ceutaurs and the Lapithe 
« at the arriage of Pirithous. In the Middle of the Piece ſtands 
« Pirithous ; near him, on one Side, appears Eurytion carrying off the 
« Bride, and Cæneus coming to the Aſſiſtance of Pirithous: On the other 
« Side ſeu with his Battle-axe combating the Centaurs. Among the 
; e Centaurs is one repreſented running away with a youngVirgin, and an- 
| << other carrying off a beautiful Boy. This Subject, as I imagine, was 
« choſen by Acalmenes, becauſe Pirithous, as he had learned from Ho- 

te mer, was the Son of Jupiter; and Theſous x was the fourth in Deſcent 
« from Pelops. Over the Gates of the Temple in like manner are 

« exhibited moſt of the Labours of Hercules, as the Hunting of the 


5 It appears from this Paſſage, and Whether this was any real Disfigurement 
ſome others in Pauſanias, that the ancient to thoſe admirable Works, I will not take 
Greeks, among whom the Arts of Statu- upon me to determine but it certainly 
ary and Painting, at leaſt the former, were was of uſe, eſpecially in Hiſtorical Pieces, 
carried to a Perfection not yet equalled by intended to deliver down to Poſterity the 
the Moderns, thought it no Diſgrace to Memory of any great Action, and the 
the fineſt Performances in each of thoſe chief Perſons concerned in it. Pauſanias 
Kinds, to add the Names under the ſeve- himſelf, who ſeems to have been a very 
ral Figures, or a general Inſcription ex- learned Antiquarian, found the Advantage 
plaining the Subject, and pointing out the of thoſe little explanatory Inſcriptions in 
principal Perſonages therein repreſented. many Inſtances, as might eaſily be ſhewn. 


« Ery- 


1 
RL A 
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a Erymanthian Boar, the Story of the Thracian Diomede, and'of Ge- 
« yen. In one Piece Hercules is repreſented as going to eaſe Atlas of 
& his Burden, and in another as cleanſing the Stable of Augeas. Over 
«. the Gates on the Back Part of the Temple the ſame Hero is ſeen. 
* fighting with an Amazon, from whom he tears away her Belt: 
« there alſo are figured the Stories of the Hind, of the Gngſian Bull, 

ce the Lernæan Hydra, the Stympbalian Birds, and the Nemean Lion. 
« As you enter into the Temple through the Brazen Gates, you per- 
<& ceive on your Right Hand, ſtanding before a Column, a Statue of 
&« Tphitus and his Wife Ekecharia, who is putting a Crown on the- 
e Head of her Huſband. In the Inſide of the Temple alſo are Ranges 


of Columns, which form Porticos (or Ifles) of a great Height; 


&« between which you paſs on to the Statue of Olympian Jupiter. 


« There is alſo a winding Stair- caſe leading up to the Roof. 


« The Statue of the God, which is compoſed of Gold and Ivory, 


e jg ſeated on a Throne, with a Crown upon his Head, reſembling 


«<. the Leaves and Branches of a wild Olive. In his Right Hand he 

bears a Statue of Victory compoſed likewiſe of Ivory and Gold, 
e. e in her Hand a ſacred Fillet or Diadem, and wearing a 
«. Crown upon her Head. In his Left Hand is a Sceptre of exquiſite 


* Beauty, inlaid with all Sorts of Metals, and bearing an Eagle perch'd 
upon it. The Sandals of the God, as alſo his Robe, are of Gold. 


„The latter wrought over with all Sorts of Animals and Flowers, 
particularly Lilies. The Throne is diverſified with Gold and pre- 
*- cious Stones, with Ebony and Ivory, and painted with the Repre_ 
c ſentations of divers kinds of Animals. About it alſo are many Fi- 
« gures in Sculpture; four Victories, for Inſtance, in the Attitude of. 
« Dancers, round the upper Part of each Leg of the Throne, and 


C 


% 


« two more at each of the Feet. On thoſe Legs alſo which ſupport 


« the Fore-part of the Throne are carved Sphinxes devouring the The- 
« ban Children, and under the Sphinxes, Apollo and Diana laying - 
« with. their Arrows the Children of Niobe,. Bptween the Legs of 
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the Throne run four Pieces, in the Nature of Braces. Upon that 
which fronts the Entrance are ſeven Figures ; the eighth by ſome 
unknown Accident has diſappeared. Thoſe Figures exhibit a Re- 


preſentation of ſuch Exerciſes as were practiſed of old in the Olym- 
pick * Games, before Boys were admitted to contend in them. 
Tradition, however, informs us, that the Figure, which is binding 
its Head with a Fillet or Diadem, reſembled Pantarces, an Elean 


Boy, with whom Phidias was enamour'd, and who, in the Claſs 


of Boys, gain'd the Wreſtler's Crown in the Eighty ſixth Olympiad, 


On the other Braces is repreſented Hercules with his Band of War- 
riors fighting againſt the Amazons, The Number of Figures in 


both Groups is Twenty nine: Theſeus. is placed among the Aſ- 


ſiſtants of Hercules. The Throne, beſides its own proper Legs, is 
ſupported likewiſe by four Columns, of an equal Height with the 


Legs, and placed between them. No one is permitted to go un- 


der the Throne, to view it in the Inſide, as is allow'd at Amyclæ, 
where I had Liberty to view the Inſide of Apollo's Throne. But at 
Olympia the Throne of Fupiter is incloſed by a kind of Wall, on 


purpoſe to keep the Spectators at a diſtance. That Part of the Wall, 
which faces the Gates of the Temple, is ſtained with one Colour 
only, namely, a Sky-blue ; the other Parts are painted by Panænus, 
who in one Piece hath repreſented Atlas bearing up the Heavens, 
and Hercules ſtanding by, and offering to eaſe him of his Load: 
in others are ſeen Theſeus, and Pirithous ; a Figure of Greece, and 
another of Salamis, holding in her Hand one of thoſe Ornaments 
that are uſually placed either on the Head or Stern of a Ship. In 
others are repreſented the Combat of Hercules with the Nemean 


Lion; the Violence offered by Ajax to Caſſandra; Hippodamia 
the Daughter of Oenomaus, together with her Mother; and Prome- 
tbeus bound down with Chains, and Hercules looking on him, For 


In the Original there is ſome Error, Manuſcript. 1 have given what I take to 


which can only be correfted by a good be the Author's Meaning. 


Hercules, 


. 


nat 
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e Hercules, among the other Exploits attributed to him, is reported to 
have releaſed Prometheus from his Bonds, and to have killed the 
* Eagle, which was ſent to puniſh him on Mount Caucaſus, where 
e he lay bound. The laſt Piece preſents Penthefilea giving up the 


te ghoſt, and Achilles ſupporting her; and two of the Heſperides, 


bringing ſome of the Golden Apples, which were committed to their 
«. Cuſtody. 


« This Panænus was the Brother of Phitias, and the ſame, who 


&« at Athens, in the Portico called Pacile, painted the Action of 
ct Marathon. 


« On the upper Part of the Throne, over the Head of Jupiter, 
Phidias has placed on one Side the Graces ; and the Hours (or Sea- 


A 
A 


* 


e ſons) on the other; each Three in Number, and alike Daughters of 


* Fupiter, according to the Poets. The Footſtool of the God is 
<« adorned with golden Lions, and a Repreſentation of the Battle be- 
« tween Theſeus and the Amazons ; the firſt Exploit of the Athenians 
ee againſt a foreign Enemy. The Baſis, or Pedeſtal, which ſuſtains 
«© the whole Work, is enriched with many other Ornaments, and Fi- 
« gures in Gold, all of which have ſome Relation to Jupiter; as the 
% Sun mounting his Chariot, attended by Jupiter and Funo, and one 
e of the Graces, next to whom ſtands Mercury, and next to Mercury 
« Veſta: After Veſta is ſeen Cupid receiving Venus riſing out of the 
Sea, and the Goddeſs Perſuaſion placing a Crown on the Head of 
« Venus. Here alſo are the Figures of Apollo and Diana, of Minerva 
« and Hercules, and on the loweſt Part of the Baſis, Neptune and 
% Amphitrite, and the Moon riding on a Horſe; for I take it to be a 
« Horſe, tho', according to others, that Goddeſs is carried by a Mule, 
and not a Horſe. 1 am not ignorant that ſome People have under- 
« taken to give the exact Dimenſions of this Statue of Jupiter Olym- 
te pius, yet I cannot applaud their Skill, fince it appears to the Eye 
« much larger than the Dimenſions aſlign'd by them. The Eleans 
\ $6 tell us, , that Jupiter himſelf bore Teſtimony to the Art of Phidias, 
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« for that Statuary, when he had. completed. his Work, begged of Ju- 
tt piter to give ſome Token of his Approbation, if he was pleaſed. with 
« the Performance ; upon which, ſay they, the Pavement was im- 

« mediately ſtruck. with Lightening, in that Place, upon which a 
* brazen Urn is ſill to be ſeen as a Memorial of the Miracle. That. 
« Part of the Pavement, which is immediately before the Statue is 
ec compoſed of black Marble, ſurrounded with a circular Rim of, Ba. 
ian Marble, raiſed about i it like a Step, on. purpoſe to contain the 
« Oil that is poured into it, in order to preſerve. the. Ivory from being 
« injured by the Damps ariſing out of the Ground ; the Altis, where. 

the Temple is, ereted, being wet and marſhy.“ 

To this Paſlage, tranſlated from Pauſanias, I ſhall add another, 6 
from Strabo 7, in which are ſome Particulars relating to this nt 
Statue and the Temple, worthy of our Obſervation: : „ 

„The Temple (ſays he) ſtands in the Piſcan Diviſion, little Ie than. 
cc three hundred Stadia diſtant from Elis ; before it is a Grove of wild 

a Olives, within which lies the Olympick Stadium ; by it paſſes the 
« River Alpheus, running from Arcadia 8 into the Tri- 
"WM plylian Sea. Olympia at firſt derived its Reputation from the Oracle 
« of Olympian Fupiter; and tho this Oracle fell afterwards into Decay, ' 
« yet the Temple retained. its ancient Honour. But its preſent Great-= 4 
s neſs and Magnificence is owing, undoubtedly, to the Olympick Games, z 
<« and to the Number of Offerings and Donations brou ght thither from - I 
« all Parts of Greece ; among which is a Golden Statue of Jupiter, 4 
c preſented by Cypſelus, Tyrant of Corinth. But of all theſe, the Ivory nn 
« Statue of Olympian Fupiter, made by Phidias of Athens, is, by far, 
ce the moſt conſiderable ; the Bulk of which is fo vaſt, that the Artiſt. 
« ſeems, in my Opinion, to have deviated from the Rule of Propor- , L 
« tion; for altho' the Temple is of the largeſt Size, and the God is 15 
cc « repreſented ſitting, yet he almoſt touches the n with his Head; z 


7 Lib. viii. 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES, Kix 

« ſo that were he to riſe out of his Throne, and ſtand upright, he 
ee would carry the Roof along with him sz. 

« Phidias was much aſſiſted in the Compoſition, the Colours, 14 

« particularly in the Drapery of this Statue, by Panetus, a Painter, 

ce his Brother and Fellow-workman ; many of whoſe Paintings, and 


« thoſe very admirable, are to be ſeen up and down the Temple. There 
ce js a Tradition, that Phidias — alk'd by Panants, id what Pat- 


_ Aby that given in the following Verſes of Homer: 


« This ſaid, his kingly Brow the Sire inclin'd, 

« The large black Curls fell, awful, from behind, 
ee Thick ſhadowing the ſtern Forehead of the God ; 
© Olympus trembled at th Almighty Nod o. 


How well the Performance anſwered the great Idea of the Statuary, 
may be conjectured from what Polybius ie relates of Lucius ÆEmilius, 
who, entering into the Temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and contem- 
plating the Statue, was aſtoniſhed, and ſaid, that, in his Opinion, Phi- 
dias was the only Man who had ſuccssded ; in repreſenting the Jupiter 
of Homer; and that, tho' his Expectations about Olympia had been 

raiſed very high, yet he found they came far ſhort of the Truth. 
Quintilian remarks of Phidias u, that he ſucceeded better in the Sta- 
tues of his Gods, than of his Men; and that, in Works of Ivory, he 
indiſputably excelled all the World ; of which, to ſay nothing of his 
other Performances, the Image of Minerva at Athens, and of Jupiter 
at Olympia, were evident Proofs ; ; Whoſe Beauty, continues he, ſeems 


The Height of the Temple, according 9 Firſt Book of Homer, by Tickell. 
to Pauſanias, was ſiæty-eight Feet; hence 1 In Fragment. Polybii, p. 1015. Edit. 
then it appears, that the Statue, with its Ca ſaub. et "= Suidam, voce Pudigs. 
Throne and Pedeſtal, was near fixty-cight — ! Izſtit. L. xil. cap. 10. 
Feet in Height, "X80 
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to have added Reverence even to Religion itſelf, fo nigh does the Ma- 


jeſty of the Work approach to that of the Divinity. 

Before this Statue hung a Veil or Curtain, of Woollen Cloth, dy'd 
in Phenician Purple , and enriched with Ahrian Embroidery ; ; an 
Offering made by King Antiochus. This Curtain is not drawn up to. 


the Roof, like that in the Temple of Diana at Epheſus, but let down. 


to the Pavement. 


I ſhall not follow Pauſanias any further, in his Account of the | 


many rich Votive Offerings or Donations, ſent to Olympia from almoſt 
all Parts of the Heathen World, and lodged in or about the Temple 

and Altis of Jupiter Olymprus ; or in the Temples of other Deities, and 
in Buildin gs called Treaſuries, erected at. Olympia by ſeveral States, in. 


order to receive and keep the Preſents, which at any Time they had 


vowed to Jupiter; and perhaps the Money deſtin'd to defray the Ex- 
pence of the Sacrifices to be made at the ſolemn Feſtival of the Olympick 
Games, The Reader, who is deſirous of knowing more of theſe ſe- 
veral Particulars, may find them in Pauſanias ; a French Tranſlation 
of whoſe Journey through Greece, by the Abbe Gadoyn, was publiſh- 
ed at Amſterdam, in four Vol. Octavo, in 1733. In the ſame Author he 


may likewiſe ſee a long Lift of Statues of Gods and Heroes, of Ohm 


pick Conquerours, Emperors, and Kings, &c. to give.an Account of 
all which, would carry me too far from my Subject, and ſwell this 
Diſſertation to an unreaſonable Bulk, It may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that their Number was prodigious, and their Value almoſt ineſtimable 
as they were many of them compoſed of the richeſt Materials, and 


made by the moſt eminent Statuaries of Greece. What is bete ſaid 


in general, joined to the Deſcription of the Statue of Olympian Fupiter, 

the Maſter- piece of Phidias, and therefore very juſtly eſteem'd one 
of the Wonders of the World, may ſerve to ſhew how liberal and mag- 
nificent the Greeks were, in what related to the Worſhip of their 
Gods ; and to give us a juſt Conception of the Pomp and Splendour of 


22 Pauſ. ibid. he 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. xxi 
the Olympick Games, the firſt and the moſt auguſt of the Four Great 
Feftrvals of Greece n, by Way of Eminence ſtyled Sacred; a Charac- 
ter communicated in une Degree to thoſe, who obtained the Crowyns- 
in the ſeveral Games, whieh were ht exhibited in theſc religious. 
Solemnities, 6 

The Sacrifices offer'd to Jupiter upon his Feſtival were anſwerable 
to all this Magnificence; I ſay, the Sacrifices offer d at the Time of 
the Celebration of the Olympic Games; for tho the ¶Eleans paid their 
Devotions to him every Day chroughout the Year, yet Lucian aſſures. 
us s, that Jupiter was wont to take it very kindly, if a Stranger offer'd: 
him any Sacrifice in the Intervals of thoſe Games. However, it was 
then made up to him ; for then not the Eleans only, and the Candi-- 
dates for the Qlympick Crown, but all the principal Cities of Greece: 


made their Offerings to the Olympian Fuptiter ; as may be collected 
from a Paſſage of Plufarch, in his Lite of Demetrius '5, Fheſe Offer- 


ings were committed to the Care and Conduct of Deputies ſolemnly ap- 


pointed for that Occaſion, and named Theiri, How conſiderable 


they were, we may, perhaps, in ſome Meaſure gueſs from thoſe pre- 
pared by Faſen, againſt the Celebration of the Pythian Games. This 
Faſin, by a Decree of all the People of Theſſaly, had been appointed 
their General 7, a Dignity differing in little, beſides the Name, from 
that of Sovereign : : Upon the Approach of the Pythian Games, he 
ordered, by a Proclamation, all his Cities, to fat up ſo many Oxcn, | 
Sheep, Goats, and Swine ; and tho! he impoſed but a moderate Quota 
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n The other dee were the Pythian, 
I/thmian, and Nemean Games. 
14 Pauſ. L. v. 15 De Sacris. 


16 That this was a general Cuſtom ob- 


ferved by the Greeks upon their great Feſ- 
tivals, as the Olympick or Pythian Games, 
c. is farther evident from the following 
Paſſage of Livy, who, ſpeaking of the 


Games that L. Emilius Paulus eee 


at Anpbipolis, after his Victory over Per- 


eus, has theſe Words; Nam et artificium 


omnis generis qui  Iadicram artem faciebant, 


ex toto orbe terrarum multitude, et athleta- 


rum, et nobilium equorum convenit, et le 
gationes cum victimis, et quidquid aliud De- 


orum, hominumque cauſa fieri magnis Lu- 


dis in Eræcia ſolet. L. xlv, c. 32. 
7 Xen, G. Hiſt, L. vi. 


upon 


xxii A DISSERTATION ON 
upon every City, he got together above a Thouſand Oxen, and more 
than ten Times as many ſmaller Cattle. He promis'd like wiſe to re- 
ward. with a Crown of Gold that Perſon, who ſhould produce the 
fatteſt Ox, fit to be put at the Head of ſuch a Herd of Victims. I 
will not ſay that the Offerings of every City in Greece were to be com- 
| pared to this of Jaſan. He repreſented all Theſſaly, and, as the De- 
puty or Theirus of a whole People, collected the Contributions of the 
ſeveral States or Cities. Athens perhaps, and the other principal States 
of Greece, might do the fame for all the Cities that were under their 
Juriſdictions. There are alſo ſome private Reaſons affigned, that may 
account for the extraordinary Preparations made by Jaſon. He is ſaid 
to have had ſome Thoughts of aſpiring to preſide at thoſe Games s, and 
to hold, by his own Authority, the Feſtival in Honour of Ahe. 
That private Perſons alſo, thoſe eſpecially who had gained the Ho- 
nour of an Olympick Victory, ſometimes made very ſumptuons Sacri- 
fices to Fupiter, may be inferred from what Athenæus relates of Alci- 
hiades; who, having gained the Firſt, Second, and Fourth Prizes in 
the Chariot-Race, feaſted the whole Multitude of Grecrans, that were 
; gathered together on the account of the Olympick Games, with the 
Victims offer'd to Jupiter. For at all great and ſolemn Sacrifices the 
Victims were generally ſhared among thoſe who were invited to the 
Sacrifice, only a ſmall Portion of them being conſumed upon the Al- 
tar. And it is probable, that all thoſe, who from ſeveral Parts of the 
World were aſſembled on theſe Occaſions at Olympia, were ſubſiſted 
chiefly by the Sacrifices provided by every City of Greece ; of one or 
other of which every private Grecian had a natural Right to partake, 
This Conſideration, added to the Motives of Religion and Vanity, 
whoſe Influence on the Grecians, ever reckoned a ſuperſtitions and 
oſtentatious People, was always very powerful, may induce us to con- 
clude, that the whole Apparatus of the Sacrifices, furniſhed by every 


33 Xen, L. vi. 8 


THE OLYMPICEK GAMES. xxii 
State, was, on this moſt folemn Feſtival, exceeding ſumptuous and 
| magnificent. 8 ( | 
The prineipal Altar 19, upon elch the Sacrifices to Jupiter were 
conſumed, was placed in the mid-way between the Temples of 
Juno and Pelips; and was, by way of Eminence, diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name of the Altar of Olympian Jupiter. This Altar, as ſome ſay, 
was built by the Idæan Hercules; or, as others, by the Heroes of the 
Country, about two Generations later. It was compoſed (ſays Pau- 
ſanias) of the Aſhes®* of the Victims, mixed up with the Waters of the 
River Alpheus. No other Water would do, as both Plutarch ** and 
Pauſanias pretend; the Scholiaſt upon Pindar's Tenth Olympick Ode 
ſays the ſame Thing; and hence is inferr'd the great Affection which 
Fupiter is ſaid to have had for that River. "Theſe Aſhes were brought 
every Year on the 19th of March out of the Publick Hall, by the 


Prieſts or Augurs ** ; who, tempering them with the Waters of Al- 
pheus, made a Sort of Plaiſter, where with they cruſted over the Altar. 
The whole Height of this Altar was twenty-two Feet; to the Top of 
which, where che Victims were burnt, the Prieſt aſcended by Steps, 
cruſted over in like Manner with Aſhes, from the Plinth, or lower 
Baſis, where the Victims were brought and ſlain: the Circumference 
of this Baſis was one hundred and e Feet, and to this they 
mounted by Steps of Stone. | 


During the Time of Sacrifice the Altar was crown'd with a Gar- 
land made of the Branches of a wild Olive 23. 

As it was not poſſible to temper into Mortar the Aſhes, with OY 
this Altar was incruſted, with any other Water than that of Alpheus, 
ſo neither was it lawful to employ i in the burnt Sacrifices any other 


19 Pauſ. 3 v. made of Aſhes; and, indeed, he PIER 


after makes uſe of a Word which imports 
entirely of that Material, Panſanias can no more. 


only m-an in this Place, that i it was daub'd, ** Flut. de Orac. def. 2 paul. L. v. 
or cruſte1 over, with a Kind of Mortar 23 Ibid. 


I | Wood 
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Wood than that of the White Poplar. The Original of this Cuſtom 


is derived from Hercules, the Son of Alcmena, who firſt brought that 
Tree into Greece, and made-uſe of that Wood only in the Sacrifices, 


which he offer d to Olympian Fupiter. Among the Miniſters or Ser- 
vants of the Altar there was one, whoſe Buſineſs it was to furniſh thoſe 


who came to ſacrifice, as well Ci ties as private People, with theſe * 
Faggots, at a certain Price. 


Beſides this Statue and Altar thus peculiarly belonging to the Olym- 


pian Jupiter, there were many more, both Altars and Statues, erected 


to the ſame God, under different Appellations; but as they have no 
Relation to the Olympick Games, I ſhall paſs on (without taking any 


farther Notice of them) to ſome others, that always bore a Part in the 


Solemnities of this Feſtival, The Chief of theſe were ſix Altars, con- 
fecrated 24 by Hercules to Twelve Gods, who werealways worſhipped, 
two at each Altar, by the Conquerors in the Olympick Games. The 
firſt Altar was dedicated to Jupiter and Neptune, the ſecond to Juno 
and Minerva, the third to Mercury and Apollo, the fourth to Bacchus 
; and the Graces, the fifth to Diana and Aſpbeus, the ſixth to Saturn 
and Rhea. 


There were, beſides, ſeveral other Altars, upon which the Rhone 


_ ſacrificed on theſe Occaſions ; whoſe Names, as well as the Order of | 


the Sacrifices, may be ſeen in Pauſanias. To theſe may be added 
others, upon which, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, ſome or other of the 
Competitors for the Olympick Olive made their Offerings, according as 
the Office of the ſeveral Divinities, to whom they were conſecrated, 
related to the Exerciſes, in which they were ſeverally to engage, Of 


this Number was the Altar of Mercury, call'd Enagonius, from his 


preſiding over the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes; this, with another ſacred to 

Opportunity, was placed near the Entrance of the Stadium. The 

Altar of the Nymphs, ſurnamed Calliſtephani, or the Nymphs pre- 

ſiding over the Crowns of Victory. The Altars of Good Fortune, 
2+ Schol, ad Pind, Ohm. Od. 6. 
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of Victory, of T: araxippus, of Neptune, of Caſtor and Pollux, and 


many others. And, indeed, there was not a Deity in the whole 
Grecian Calendar, who had not either a Temple or an Altar erected in 
the Alis, or ſacred Territory, of Fupiter as if the Eleaus had reſolved 
that their Fupiter ſhould be in every Thing the Copy of Jupiter in 

Homer; and appear at Olympia with as large a Train of Deities, as 


Was actuſiom'd to attend his Summons upon Mount Ofympus *5. 


The Blecheiria, or Ceſſation of Arms, which always accompanied 
the Celebration of the Olympick Games, comes properly under the 
Head of Religion, as it owed its Original to the Authority of the 
Delphick Oracle, and the religious Strictneſs, with which it ſeems in 


moſt Inftances to have been obſerved, to the pious Reſpect and Vene- 
ration with which the Greeks regarded the auguſt Solemnity of the 


Olympick Feſtival, All the Cities of Greece, as I have already ſhewn, 
paid their Devotions to Fupiter upon this Feſtival ; which, however, 
in the Time of War ſome of them muſt have been neceſſitated to 
neglect, had not the God open'd the Paſſages to his Altar, and al- 


low'd a Safe- conduct to his Votaries, by enjoining a Forbearance of 


Hoſtilities to all thoſe, who were wing to partake of the Games 4 in- 


ſtituted to his Honour. 


It appears from a Paſſage of Thucydides, which I ſhall produce in 


a following Section, that the Z/cans firſt proclaimed this Ceſſation of 


Arms in their own Territories, and then in the Cities of thoſe States 
with whom they were at War ; and that it took Place from the Time 


of the firſt Proclamation of it at E/is, This was the Method when 
the Eleans themſelves happened to be engaged in a War; and I ſup- 


poſe that the ſame Method was obſerved, even when the Eleans were 


at Peace; the Ceſſation was proclaimed firſt in Elis, and then in thoſe 


States, which were at War with each other, who were obliged to for- 
bear al Acts of Hoſtility from the Date of that Proclamation; which 


25 See Thad xx. 


pro might 
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might eaſily have been known, ifthe Duration of this Truce was fixed 


and certain, as moſt probably it was. But, upon both theſe Points, 
we are reduced to mere Conjecture; no ancient Writer, that I know 
of, having given us any clear: Account of either. The Games, ſtrictly 


ſ] peaking, held but five Days; 3 but the Candidates for the Olympick 


Crown were obliged to repair to Elis at leaſt thirty Days before the 


Games ; yet, I think, it cannot from thence be certainly inferred, that 
the Ceſſation commenced thirty Days before that Feſtival: though, if 
it did not, we muſt ſuppoſe that a free Paſſage was' granted, on all 
| Sides, to thoſe, who had enter'd their Names as Candidates for the 
| Olympick Crown; which they were obliged to do, ſome Time before 
they repaired in Perſon to Elis. Perhaps a carefull Examination of the 
Progreſs of the Peloponneſian War, a minute Detail of which is given 


by Thucydides, might throw ſome Light upon this Matter; but as I 


have not Leiſure for ſuch an Inquiry, I ſhall leave it thoſe, who may 
think it worth the while to engage in it. *54A Ceſſation of Hoſlilities for 
ſome Time, both before and after the Olympick Games, was doubtleſs 
neceſſary; and the Advantages accruing from it to the whole Grecian 
Name were ſo apparent and ſo conſiderable, that the Eleans thought 


proper to diſtinguiſh Iphitus, the Author of it, by erecting a Statue to 


him, even in the Temple of Olympian Fupiter, with another emble- 
matical Figure (for ſo I take it to have been) of a Woman named Ele- 
cheiria (a Greek Word, n a Ceſſation of Arms) pacing a 
Crown upon his Head. 

Though, with reſpect to the other States of Greece, the Tranquillity 


enacted by the Laws of the Olympick Games was but ſhort and tem- 


porary, the People of Elis had it in their Power to enjoy the Feli- 
city even of a perpetual Peace, had they been wiſe enough to know 
how to uſe or value their Immunities. War could never approach 


their Territories, without drawing down upon the Invader 26 the Ven- 


Ll 


See Thucyd, L. v. c. 49. *6 Strabo, L. viii. 
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geance of Jupiter. For Oxylus, being by the Heraclides r re- inſtated 
in Elis, the Kingdom of his Anceſtors, and appointed Guardian, or 
Curator, of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, obtained of them, under 
the Sanction of an Oath, that the whole Diſtrict of Elis ſhould be con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter; and that not only thoſe who ſhould invade it, but 
thoſe alſo. who ſhould not defend it when invaded, ſhould be deemed 
accurſed. Hence it came to paſs, that the Elrans not only neglected to 


fortify Elis, and their other Towns, but gave themſelves up ſo entirely 


to A griculture, and the Pleaſures of a Country Life, that how wealthy 
ſoever they were grown, they could not, as, Polybius obſerves, be 
drawn from thence 27 to inhabit their Towns. The Conſequence was, 
that Elis indeed grew rich and populous, but as at the ſame Time it 
lay naked and defenceleſs, thoſe Riches ſerved only to invite an Enemy, 
and that Populouſneſs did but augment the Calamity of War; 


which, nevertheleſs, would hardly have fallen upon them, had they | 


not, of their own Accord, departed from the Sanctity of their Charac- 
ter; and broken down thol#F ences of Religion, which the Oracle, 
and the general Conſent of all Greece had planted round them. They 


could not, it ſeems, be contented with Peace, though the greateſt of 


all Bleſſings, while it ſhackled their Ambition; nor were they willing 
to provide ſufficiently againſt a War, at the Expence of forſaking their 


old Manner of living; to which, even in the midſt of War, they 
were entirely addicted: they were, therefore, very juſtly cenſured by 


that wiſe Hiſtorian, for having ſo inconſiderately loſt their Immunities ; 
and very wiſely admoniſhed by him, to retire once more within that 
Magick Circle, which, in his Opinion, none would have been ſuffered 

to paſs over with Impunity, had any one been daring and impious 


enough to have attempted it. 


They enjoyed their Tranquility, however, for a conſiderable Ti ime, 
with ſome few Interruj Rn z occaſioned by a Diſpute between 


a 


27 Lib. iv. | 
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them, the Piſeant, and Arcadians, relating to the Superintendency of 


the Olympick Games . Yet ſo great a Regard did the Grecians in ge- 


neral pay to theſe holy People 2, that when any Troops were to march 
through their Territories, upon their entering into the Borders of 
the Eleant, they delivered up their Arms, which were reſtored to 
them again upon their quitting that Country 3*, This State of Secu- 
rity and Peace, while the other Cities of Greece were confounding 
and deſtroying each other with mutual and inteſtine Wars 3*, was ac- 
companied with great Simplicity and Innocence of Manners, the 


uſual Attendants of a Country Life; and Elis, the Earthly King- 


dom of Jupiter, ſeems in this Point alſo to have reſembled his 


| heavenly Dominions ; from whence, as we are told by Homer“, that 
Deity had for ever x baniſhed Nan the Goddeſs of Diſcord and In- 


juſtice. 


\ 


© 39Pauf, L. v. 9 Lib, xv. 39 Strab, L. viii. 57 Polyb, L. iv, 2 iadT. Pope's Il. ix. 


29 7 0 8 ECT ION IV. 
Of the Olympiad. 


HOUGH the great Advantages accruing to Hiſtory from the 
Inſtitution of the Olymprad be univerſally acknowledged, yet 


have Hiſtorians taken no Notice of its Original. They have told us, 


indeed, that it was inſtituted by Tphitus, and that it was a Period 
or Cycle of four Years. The ridiculous Reaſon affigned for it by Pau- 


Jamas, would induce one to believe that they knew no more; and yet 


it is certain, that the TetraFeris, or Period of Four Years, was al- 

moſt as old as the Religions of Greece, being uſed in divers of their 

Sacra, or Religious Feſtivals *; as the Panatbenæa, Muſza, and 

many other, beſides the Ohmpick Games, The Silence of the an- 

cient Hiſtorians upon this Point is ſo remarkable, that a learned Mo- 
: Sir I. Newton's Chron. p. 75. 

: dern, 
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dern *, who has been at infinite Pains to ſettle the Chronology of the 
Ange: takes great Glory to himſelf for having diſcovered the 
true Source of this ſacred Period ; and unravelled all the Intricacies 
of the Olympiad. From him, dene wen 1 ſhall borrow ety 
what I have to ſay upon this Head, 

The Greeks, inquiring of the Delphi > Oracle concerning their 
ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, received for Anſwer, that they would do 
well to ſacrifice xare r Hdrgia, xa: xare Tia, according to the Cu- 

ſtoms of their Fathers, and according to Three Things. Which laft 
Words they interpreted to ſignify Days, Months, and Years. 'They 
accordingly ſet themſelves about regulating their Years by the Sun, 
and their Months and Days by. the Appearances of the Moon 3. By 
this Method, they were in hopes ſo to order their Feſtivals, and 
Times of Sacrifice, as always to make their Offerings preciſely upon 
the ſame Days, and the ſame Months in the Year ; which, they ima- 
gined, would be pleaſing and acceptable to the Gods, and conſequently 
believed that to be the Intention of the Oracle. This, however, 
could only happen when the ſolſticial Converſions of the Sun, and 
the Æquinoctials ſhould return to the ſame Places in the Calendar 
Year, After trying in vain many Forms and Combinations of 
Years, in order to fulfill the Oracle, they at length hit upon one, 
which ſeemed to them admirably calculated to ſolve all Difficulties, 
and anſwer their Purpoſe. Their Year was made to conſiſt of 360 
Days, with two additional Days ; and their Months of thirty Days 
each ; from. one of which, however, in the Courſe. of four Years, 
they took a Day; by this means their Terracteris amounted to 1447 
Days. Sometimes a whole Month was intercalated, and then the 
Tetracteris conſiſted of 1477 Days. And thus they flattered them- 
ſelves that they had punctually fulfilled the Oracle; for they ſacri- 
ficed according to the Year and the Month, becauſe the Month was 
full, as conſiſting of thirty Days ; and the Years thus made up of 


* Jo.Scaliger, Animad, ad Euſ. Chron, No, 1241. 3 Gemines apud Sir I. Newton, 
Chron, p. 72. 
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complete Months, by means of theſe Intercalations returned to their | 
Beginnings, at leaſt pretty near the Matter. And this is the Reaſon 

that the great Feſtivals of the Greeks were ſolemnized every Fifth 
Year, after an Interval of four complete Years ; as, for Example, the 
Panathenea at Athens, and the Olymprick Games! in Elis, which were 
celebrated every Fifth Vear upon the Full of the Moon. This laſt Cir- 
cumſtance Pindar + alone hath diſcovered to us; and his Scholiaſt 
at the ſame time informs us, that thoſe Games were ſometimes cele- 


brated in the Nine and fortieth, and ſometimes in the Fiftieth Month; 


that is, ſometimes in the Month which the Eleans call Apollonius ; 
and ſometimes in that named by them Parthenius ; which ſeem to 


| anſwer to our Months of July and Auguſt. Accordingly we find 
by Scaliger's Tables, that the Olympick New Moon fell ſometimes in 


the Middle, or latter End, of July, and ſometimes in the Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, for that Feſtival never preceded the Summer Solſtice ; 
"which the Ancients placed always upon the gth of July, ſo that the 
Olympick Moon was the firſt New Moon after the Summer Solſtice. 
This gave Birth to the intercalary Month, and occaſioned the Varia- 


tion in the Terracteris, which conſiſted ſometimes of forty-eight : 
Months, and ſometimes of forty-nine. | 


This is the Doctrine of the Olympiad, without a perfect Knowledge 


of which, it will be but Labour loſt, ſays Scaliger, to go about 


ſettly ing the Grecian Chronology. 

And indeed, as the Olympiad is the only Ara which the Greek 
Writers make uſe of, it will be difficult for a Man to underſtand 
the Dates of Facts mentioned by their Hiſtorians, or to accommo- 


date their Chronology to that of other Nations, without his previouſ- 


ly knowing both the preciſe Time of the Year on which every new 


Olympiad began, and the Number of Years and Months of which 
that Period conſiſted. 


But 
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But how neceſſary a thorough Underſtanding, of the Ohmpiad is to 
thoſe in particular, who engage in chronological Inquiries, may be. 
eaſily imagined from its great Uſefulneſs in ſuch Kind of Searches; 
the Conſideration of which tranſported the great Scaliger almoſt 
beyond his Senſe e ee For having purſued his Inquiry from 


the firſt Original, or Chaos, if I may ſo ſpeak, of Hiſtory, amid the 
Glimmerings of an ambiguous and allegorical Tradition; the Mon- 
ſters of a fabulous and Hieroglyphick Age, and the devious. and 
perplexed Conjectures of Chronologiſts, coming at laſt to the Olym- 
piads, like one, who, after having wandered all Night in a wide and 
pathleſs Foreſt, unexpectedly diſcovers, at Break of Day, a fair and 
open Cauſeway leading througha rich and cultivated Country, thick 
ſet with |} owns and Villages, breaks out into the following Rapture : 
e O how fortunate is it, that the ancient Greeks ſhould take it into 
e their Heads to celebrate, with ſo much Devotion, every fifth 
« Year, their Olympick Games. Hail ! venerable Olympiad ! thou 
Guardian of Dates and Æras ! Aſſertrix of hiſtorical Truth, and 
Curb of the fanatical Licentiouſneſs of Chronologiſts | Were it 
“not for thee, all things would ſtill be covered under the black 
ce Veil of Darkneſs ; ſince there are many, even at this Day, whoſe 
"” Eyes are dazzled and blinded at thy Luſtre! By thy means, not 
thoſe things only, that have happened ſince thy Inſtitution, but 
thoſe alſo that were done before thee, are brought to light ; as the 
e Deſtruction of Troy, the Return of the Heraclides, the Jonick 
Migration, and many other; for the Knowledge of which we are 


© indebted to thy divine Affiſtance ; by the Help of which, alſo, 
© we are enabled to fix the Dates ad Epochas of the holy Scri- 


6 ptures ; notwithſtanding what filly and ignorant People advance, 
ce who ſay, that without the holy Scriptures there would be no 
* coming at the Knowledge of thy Epocha ; than which nothing 
© can be imagined more abſurd and monſtrous.” 

But notwithſtanding this enthuſiaſtick Exclamation, /Chronologers 
are far from being agreed about the preciſe Time, upon which the 


Olympiad: 
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Olympiads began; ſome dating them from the Victory of Coræbus the 
 Ehkan, and others 5 throwing their Original thirteen, and even eight 


and twenty Ohmpiads backwarder. But this was done by the artificial 
Chronologers, who, to accommodate the Olympiads to their Syſtems 


and anreden have added to their Antiquity 112 Vears, as 


Sir J. Newton * obſerves. This great Man has thought it worth his 
while to examine their Hypotheſis, and to endeavour to eſtabliſh the 
old Chronology upon ſurer and better Principles. I will not pre- 
ſame to ſay whether he has ſucceeded in his Endeavours or not: that 
muſt be decided by far much abler and more learned Men. In the 
mean time, I think it a piece of Homage due to the. acknowledged 
Supremacy, if I may ſo ſpeak, of his Abilities, from one, who in 
this Caſe muſt ſubmit to the Authority of others, to prefer the Au- 
thority of Sir J. Newton, before that of any other Name in tlie . 
World. 

Chronologiſts, — in all their Compi tations agree to 
reckon downward from that Olympiad in which Caræbus the Elean 
was Conqueror; with whom alſo the Liſt of Conquerors begins. 
This Liſt is very uſeful, ſince the Greek Writers frequently mark 
the Olymprad by no other Deſignation than the Name of the Con- 

ror. 
hs eee I conclude this Section, it will not be amils to take 
Notice, that Euſebius tells us from Africanus, that the Word 
Olympia, in the Aigyptian Language, ſignifies the Moon ; which 
was ſo called, becauſe once in every Month ſhe runs through 
the Zodiack named Olympus by the old Agyprians. This Etymology 
of the Olympiad, though mentioned by no other Author, will appear 
the more probable, when we conſider that the Olympiad was a Lunar 
Cycle, corrected, indeed, by the Courſe of the Sun ; and that the 
Greeks had their 7 etrabteris from Ægyptꝰ; out of which fertile Nur- 
ſery they likewiſe originally tranſplanted their Arts and Sciences, their 
Learning and Philoſophy, their Religion and their Gods. 8 
s Euſ. Chron, © Chron. p. 57. 7 See Scaliger in Euſ. Chron, and Newton's Chron. 
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SECTION v. 
H the Hellanodicts, or Profs dents of the Olympick 


Games. 


"HE Right of prefiding at the Olympick Rug was attended 
with ſuch Dignity and Power, that the Eleans, who had 
been in Poſſeſſion of it even from the Time of bitus, were more 
than once obliged to maintain their Title by Force of Arms againſt 
their Neighbours and Rivals, the P:/zans and Arcadians: whoſe Preten- 
ſions, tho' founded, as Diodorus Siculus * obſerves, upon no better Au- 
thorities than old Fables and antiquated Precedents, were yet eſteemed, 
by theſe envious or ambitious People, ſufficient to authorize a 
War, and juſtify their breaking through thoſe ſacred Laws, which 
enjoined a Ceſſation of Arms to all the States of Greece, during the 
Olympick Feſtival : for in one of theſe Quarrels, the Piſæans, 
joining with the Arcadians, who were then at War with the Eleans, 
entered the Territories of Elis at the very Time of the Celebration of 
the Olympick Games, and being met by the Elans, who immediately 
took to their Arms, there enſued a very ſharp Engagement, in the 
View of all the Grecians, who were aſſembled from all Parts to ſee 
the Games ; and-who ſtood peaceably and aloof from Danger, with 
their Garlands upon their Heads, looking upon the Battle ; and di- 
ſtinguiſhing, by Acclamations and Applauſes, every Action of Bra- 
very on either Side. The Piſæans, in the Concluſion having obtained 
the Victory, preſided for that Time over the Solemnity ; but the 
Eleans, afterwards recovering their Privilege, left that Olympiad out 
of their Regiſter. They had twice or thrice before obliterated, in like 
Manner thoſe Olympriads, in which the Piſæans had preſided ; till 
irritated at length by the frequent Revival of theſe groundhels Pre- 


Lib. xv. c. . 1 
f tenſions, 
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tenſions, ſupported only by Violence, they, in their Turn, made 
an Irruption into the Country of the Piſcans, and deſtroyed the 
City of Piſa ſo utterly, that Pauſanias ſays, in his Time there was 
not ſo much as a Ruin remaining; the whole Space of Ground, upon 
which that City had ſtood, being converted into a Vineyard. The 
City of Olympia, indeed, was in the Territory of the Piſæans 3, but 
was taken from them by the Heraclides; (who, upon their Return, 5 
made a new Diviſion of the Peleponneſus) and was given to the 
Eleans. The Piſzans might from hence derive a Claim to Olym- 
fia, but could never found any Right of ſuperintending thoſe Games, 
of which the Eleans were the Founders, as Strabo obſerves, and 
over which they were appointed to preſide by the expres: Com. 
mands of the Delphich Oracle. 

The Office of Hellanodich, or Preſident, was at firſt excrciſed by 
Ipbitus alone“; and continued for the Space of 200 Years to be 
executed by a ſingle Perſon, who was always of the Family of Oxy- 
lus : but in the 5oth Olympiad the Superintendancy of the Games 
was committed to Two, choſen by Lot out of the whole Body of the 
Eleans; and in the 75th, the Number was increaſed to Nine; Three 
of which had the Direction of the Equeſtrian Exerciſes, Three pre- 
ſided at the Pentathlon, and the remaining Three had the Inſpection 
of the other Games. Two Olympiads after, a Tenth was added; and 
in the 103d Olympiad, the College of Hellanodicks confiſted of 
Twelve, anſwering to the Tribes of the Eleans, out of each of which 
was choſen one Hellanodick. The Arcadians ſhortly after, having 
vanquiſhed the Eleans, took from them part of their Territory; by 
which means the Number of their Tribes, and that of the Hellano- 
dick, was reduced to Eight; but in the 108th Olymprad they re- 
turned to the former Number of Ten, and kept to it ever after. 
I cannot find preciſely, at what Time the Hellanodicks entered 
into Office; nor how long they continued in it. Pauſanias 5 informs 
3 Strab. L. viii. +Pauf, L. v. | Lib. vi. 
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us, that for ten Months preceding the Games they dwelt together 
at Elis in a Houſe appointed for them, and from thence called the 
Hellanodice : at which Time, I think, one may very reaſonably fix 

the Date of their Commiſſion. Theſe ten Months they employed 
in qualifying themſelves for the high and important Character of 
Judges of all Greece, as their Title im ports : for which End they 
were carefully inſtructed in every Particular of their Duty by a Set of 
Officers, called the Guardians of the Laws ; and attended daily in 


the Gymnaſium upon the preparatory Exerciſes of all thoſe, who 


were admitted to be Candidates for the. Olympick Crown. Theſe were 
obliged to enter their Names at leaſt ten Months before that Feſti- 
val, and to employ Part, if not the whole, of that Time at Elis, 
in exerciſing themſelves ; as ſhall be ſet forth more fully in a follow- 
ing Section. This Time of Preparation was not more ſerviceable 
to the Candidates than to the Hellanodichs themſelves ; who were 
by this Means furniſhed with frequent Opportunities of trying their 
own Abilities, exerting their Authority, and ſliding, as it were, im- 
perceptibly into the Exerciſe of that Office, which, as it placed 
them upon a Tribunal to which all Greece was ſubject, expoſed them 
at the ſame Time to the Obſervation and Scrutiny of a moſt awful 
and innumerable Aſſembly, whoſe Cenſure they could not hope to 
eſcape, but by the ſtricteſt and moſt exact Impartiality, 

But as there are other Requiſites towards the obtaining the Cha- 
racter of a wiſe and impartial Judge, beſides the Knowledge and 
Practice of the Laws, the Hellanodichs took all imaginable Precau- 
tions to keep their Judgments from any Biaſs, by prohibiting any of 
their Collegues from contending in the Equeſtrian Exerciſes; by 
making it a Law to themſelves, not to open any of the recommenda- 
tory Letters brought to them by the Athletes till after the Conteſt 
was over ; and by laying themſelves under the Obligation' of an 
Oath, to proceed according to the ſtricteſt Equity in thoſe Caſes, 
wherein they were left to the Direction of their Conſciences alone ©, 

- | s Pauſ. L. v. a 
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This Oath was adminiſtered to them in the Senate Houſe of the 
Eleans, before the Statue of Jupiter Horcius, upon their finiſhing the 
Examination of the Boys, and the ander- aged Horſes, that offered 
themſelves to contend in the Olympick Stadium; the Reaſon of which 
ſhall be affigned in another Place, That they were ſworn alſo upon 
their entering into Office is yery probable, though not mentioned by 
any Author. Another Check upon the Hellanodicks was the Li- 
berty allowed toany one who thought himſelf aggrieved, of appeal- 
ing from their Sentence to the Senate of Elis; an Inſtance of which 
zs to be met with in Pauſanias. Eupolimus, an Elean, having been 
declared Victor in the Foot-Race by two of the three Hellanodicks, 
who preſided over that Exerciſe, and the third having given Sentence 
in Favour of his Antagoniſt, Leon of Ambracia, Leon appealed to 
the Senate of Elis, and accuſed the two Hellanodicks of Corruption. 
It appears, however, that their Sentence was ratified by the Senate; 
ſince we find the Name of Eupolimus in the Liſt of Conquerors, and 
an Account in Pauſantas of a Statue erected to him in Olympia. 
Their allowing their Countrymen to diſpute the Prize with thoſe 
of other Nations, was objected to the Eleans by a King of Ægypt , 
to whom, in the Pride of their Integrity, they had ſent an Embaſſy 
to give an Account of the Olympick Games ; and to fet forth the 
conſummate Equity of the Laws and Ordinances of that Inſtitution. 
That Monarch was perſuaded they could never preſerve their boaſted 
Impartiality, when the Glory of one of their own Countrymen 
came into Competition with that of a Stranger; and therefore ad- 
viſed them to amend their Inſtitution, by excluding all Eleans: but 
they did not think fit to follow his Advice; and aſſured themſelves, 
perhaps, that over and above the particular and private Obligations 
of Conſcience, Intereſt, and Honour, the Conſideration of the greater 
Glory, that would accrue to their Country from a diſintereſted and 
univerſal Impartiality in their Awards, would more than coun- 
tervail the Advantages, whether publick or un. which might 
7 7 Herodot, I i: 
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| ariſe from the Victory or Renown. of one of their Countrymen. 
However they might reaſon, they molt certainly acted well; as may 
be inferred no leſs from the concurrent Teſtimony, than from the 
- abſolute Submiſſion of all Greece to their Authority and Decrees. 

The Direction and ordering of all Matters relating to the Ohmpicł 

Feſtival, the proclaiming the Ceſſation of Arms, the excluding from 

the Sacrifices thoſe, who had incurred the Penalty of Excommuni- 
cation by refuſing to ſubmit to their Cenſures ; the increaſing or 
diminiſhing the Number of the Exerciſes, &c. belonged, as I ima- 
gine, to the Hellanodicks as well as the ſuperintending the Games, 
and beſtowing the Olive Crown ; for I underſtand thoſe Authors, who 
attribute theſe Powers to the Elkans i in general, to mean the Hellano- 
dicks, who were, for that Time and Occaſion the Delegates and 
Repreſentatives of the Eleans. | 

This Power of excommunicating thoſe. who were refractory or 
contumacious, which ſeems to have been exerciſed upon whole Na- 
tions, rather than particular Perſons, gave the Hellanodicks great Dig- 
nity and Authority among the ſeveral People of Greece; as the 
corporal Puniſhments and pecuniary Penalties inflicted by their Or- 
ders upon private Offenders, held even the greateſt in dread of in- 
fringing the Olympick Laws; and kept in Order that vaſt Aſſembly, 
which was compoſed of Men of all Ranks and Degrees, and of 
every Region and Colony of Greece. 

That the Hellanodicks, in the publick Execution of their Office, 
were cloathed in Purple Robes, and carried in their Hands that 
uſual Enſign of Magiſtracy, a Wand, or Sceptre, ſeems very pro- 
bable, from ſeveral Paſſages collected by Faber, in his Agoni/ticon * ; 
who would infer, likewiſe, from ſome other Paſſages cited by him, 
that they wore Crowns; which I will not diſpute any otherwiſe 
than by obſerving, that from one of thoſe Paſſages, which I have 
quoted at the Beginning of this Section, it appears, that all the 
Grecians who afliſted at the Olympick Games, were adorned with 
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Crowns, or Garlands; and, I believe, that Ornament was generally 


wore by all who attended at any publick Sacrifice. 
The Hellanodicks took their Stations at different Parts of the Sta- 


dium. By the Hellanodicks in this Place, I mean thoſe Committees 
of them, if I may ſo ſpeak, who were appointed to ſuperintend the 
ſeveral Exerciſes ; who were conſequently obliged to attend them, in 
thoſe Parts of the Stadium where-they were exhibited, The others, I 
ſuppoſe, remained in their proper Places, over-againſt the Prieſteſs of 
Ceres. The ſenior Hellanodick had the Precedency of the reſt. 

I ſhall not detain the Reader with enumerating the ſubordinate Offi- 
cers; they will be occaſionally introduced in the following Sections: 
but ſhall proceed to exemplify the Authority of this high Tribunal, 
and the Regard paid to it by all Greece, from one or two Inſtances 
mentioned by the Hiſtorians, | 15 

The firſt I ſhall borrow from Pauſanias . Calippus, an Athenian, 
having been convicted of corrupting with Money his Adverſaries in the 
Exerciſe of the Pentathlon, the Hellanodicks impoſed a conſiderable 
Fire | upon each of the Offenders : the Athenians, being informed of 
this Sentence, out of Regard to their Fellow Citizen deputed Hy- 
perides, one of their greateſt Orators, to go to the Eleans, and intreat 
them to remit the Fine : but they were not to be moved, either by 
the Rhetorick of Hyperides or the Haughtineſs of the Athenians ; who, 
with great Diſdain, refuſed to ſubmit to the Decree, though for that 
Refuſal they were excluded the Olympick Games, till they were told 
by the De/phick Oracle, that the God would not vouchſafe them any 
Anſwer to their Inquiries, unleſs they paid the Penalty demanded by 
the E/?ans. The Athenians ſubmitted, and the Eleans with the Mo- 
ney erected fix Statues to Olympick Fuprter. 8 

The next is taken out of Thucydides, and tho ſomewhat long, 

tends to illuſtrate ſo many Particulars relating to my Subject, that I 
cannot forbear inferting 1 it at large. 


9 Pauſ. L. vi. = Lib. v. 
This 
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This Summer were celebrated the Olympic Games; in which An- 
droſthenes, the Arcadian, bore away the Prize for the firſt Time in 


the Pancratium; and the Lacedæmonians were by the Eleans excluded 
the Feſtival; and not permitted either to ſacrifice or contend in the 


Games, becauſe they refuſed to pay the Penalty, which the Eleans, 


agreeably to the Olympick Laws, had impoſed upon them, for having 


attacked a certain Caſtle named Phyrcus, and put Soldiers into Lepreus 


during the Olympic Truce. The Lacedemonians on their part aſſerted, 
by their Ambaſſadors, \ that they were condemned unjuſtly ; alledging, 
that the Truce had not been notified in Sparta, at the Time of their 
ſending their Troops to Lepreus. The Eleans on the other hand pre- 
tended, that the Truce had at that very Time taken place with them; 
that they always proclaim it firſt in their own Territories ; and that 
having, under the Sanction of that Truce, laid down their Arms, and 
expected no farther Hoſtilities, the Lacedæmonians had taken that Op- 
portunity to do them an Injury, as it were, by Stealth. In anſwer to 
this, it was urged by the Lacedæmonians, that the Eleans, after they 
had thought themſelves injured by the Lacedæmoni ans, ought not to 
have notified the Truce at all at Sparta; which nevertheleſs, as if 


they had then no ſuch Opinion of the Matter, they had done, after . 


which Notification the Lacedæmonians had not committed any Hoſti- 
lities. But the Eleans ſtill adhered to their Decree, and would never 
be induced to own that the Lacedæmonians had done them no Wrong. 
They offered, however, if they would deliver up Lepreus, to remit 
their own Share of the Fine, and to lay down for them that Portion 
of it which belonged to Jupiter. The Lacedemonians not conſentin g 
to this Propoſal, the Eleans farther offered, that the Lacedæmonian; 
ſhould not be obliged to deliver up Lepreus, contrary to their Inclina- 
tions, provided they would go up to the Altar ef Olympian Fupiter, 


ſince they were ſo deſirous of partaking in the Sacrifice, and there, in 


the Preſence of all the Greeks, ſwear that they would afterwards pay 


the | 
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the Penalty impoſed upon them. But neither to this Propoſal would 
the Lacedemonians agree; wherefore they were excluded the Feſtival, 
the Sacrifices, and the Games; and made the accuſtomed Offerings to 
Olympian Jupiter in their own Territories, while all the other States 
of Greece, except that of Lepreus, ſent their Offerings by a ſolemn 
Deputation to Olympia. The Eleans, however, fearing the Lacedæmo- 
nians might attempt by open Violence to perform their Sacrifices, kept 
their young Men under Arms upon conſtant Guard; to whoſe Aſſiſt- 
ance the City of Argos ſent a thouſand Soldiers, and Mantinæa ano- 
ther thouſand ; there were alſo ſome Athenian HF quartered in 
Argos during the Feſtival, _ 
There happened alſo another Circumſtance, which put the whole 
Afſembly 3 into a great Conſternation, leaſt the Lacedemonians ſhould 
fall upon them. One Lzichas, a Lacedemonian, the Son of Arce/ilaus, 
was ſcourged publickly in the Stadium by the Officers appointed for 
that Purpoſe; becauſe, his Chariot having obtained the Victory, and 
having in the Proclamation of the Conquerors been declared to belong 
to the Thebans (the Lacedemonians being at that Time excluded the 
Games) he had entered the Stadium, and with his own Hand placed a 
Chaplet on the Head of his Charioteer ; giving to underſtand by that 
Action, that the Chariot belonged to him, Every Body therefore was 
exceedingly alarmed ; and concluded that this Affair would have ſome 
very extraordinary Conſequence. 'The Lacedemonians, however, kept 
quiet ; and the Feſtival paſſed over without any Diſturbance, 
I ſhall cloſe this Section with an Obſervation, that ariſes naturally 

from theſe two laſt cited Paſſages, viz. That the great Dignity and 


Authority of the Hellanodicks was founded ſolely upon this Power of 
Excommunication ; in the Exerciſe of which, however derived to 


them at the Beginning, they were ſupported by the joint Concurrence 
of the Gods, as well as of the Men of Greece, On the one hand we 
behold the States of Athens, Argos, and Mantinea, ſending Troops 
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to maintain their Sentence againſt the Lacedæmonians; and the Del- 
prick Oracle, on the other, refuſing to give any Anſwers to the Athe- 
nians, till the Fine impoſed by the: Hellanodicks upon one of their 
Citizens, was diſcharged. Thus were the two moſt powerfull and 
martial States of Greece ſubjected, in their Turns, to. the Authority of 

a petty and unwarlike People; which, poſſibly, we ſhould have ſome 
Difficulty to believe, were there. not many modern Examples of migh- 
tier, if not wiſer Nations, than either of the two above-mentioned, 
7 heving been awed into a Submiſſion to a Power fill more inſignificant 
than that of Elis, by the ſame edgeleſs Arms, the ſame brutum Fulmer. 
Whether the Thunders of the Vatican were forged in Imitation of 
thoſe of Olympian Fupiter, I will not determine:; tho' I muſt take no- 
tice, that many of the Cuſtoms and: Ordinances of the Reman Church 
allude moſt evidently to many practiſed in the Oiympick Stadium, as 
Extreme Unction, the Palm, and the Crown of Martyrs, and others; 
which may be ſeen at large in Faber's Agoniſticon. 


SECTION VI. 
Of the Games, and of the Olympick Stadium. 


OW ſumptuous and magnificent ſoever may have been the 

: Sacrifices, and the Ceremonies. of the Worſhip. paid by the 
8 to Olympian Jupiter, yet may we venture to conclude, that 
the vaſt Concourſe of People, who at the Time of that Feſtival uſu- 
ally reſorted to Olympia from all Parts of the World, was chiefly 
owing to the Games, which always accompanied that Solemnity ; 
and that by far the greater Number came more out of Curioſity than 
Devotion. It is, at leaſt, this Part of the Inſtitution that makes 
the moſt conſiderable Figure in the Hiſtories and Antiquities of 
G wee, and preſents itſelf upon all Occaſions principally, if not 
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fingly, to our Minds ; while, like the Spectators of a triumphant 
Proceſſion, we look upon the Pomp of Sacrifice, the Herds of Vic- 
tims, the Train of Prieſts, and even the Gods themſelves, as ſo 
many Accompaniments only, and ornamental Parts of the Ceremony, 
and turn our Eyes to the Conqueror, whoſe Glory and whoſe Victories 
engroſs all our Thoughts and Attention. How juſt this Obſervation 
may be, with regard to the ancient Greeks, Iwill not here determine ; 
but among the Moderns, I believe, there are very few, and thoſe 


Men of Learning only, who either think or know any Thing of the 


Religious Part of this Inſtitution ; which, for that Reaſon probably, is 
now never mentioned under any other Title but that of the Olympick 
Games. | The remaining Part, therefore, of this Diſſertation ſhall be 
wholly taken up with an Inquiry into the Nature, Laws, &c, of 
thoſe Games; in which if, for Want of Materials, IT ſhould not be 
able to give the Reader all the Satisfaction he may expect to find, yet 
enough, I hope, will be ſaid, to give him a juſter Idea of theſe fa- 
mous Games, than he may hitherto have conceived; to leſſen 
his Contempt, at leaſt, if not excite his Admiration, for a Set of 
Conquerors, whom their Countrymen thought worthy of great Ho- 
nours and Immunities; and to ſhew, that even in the Inſtitution of 
theſe Sports, which ſoeme at firſt Sight to have been calculated only 
for the Amuſement of the Vulgar, a judicious Obſerver may diſcover 
many Strokes of that Civil Wiſdom and Policy, which we have been 


taught to look for —_ the e ben and mme of 


Greece. 
Before J enter upon the "Ns into the. Gan it will be ne- 
ceſſary to mention a few Particulars relating to the Place in which 


they were exhibited. This, by the Greeks, was named the Stadium; 


a Word, ſignifying a Meaſure of Length conſiſting of ſomewhat 


above an hundred Engliſh Paces x; which being equal to the Space of 
Ground allotted for the Foot Race, the Courſe was from thence called 


1 See Arbuthnot's Tables, 
the 
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the Stadium, and the Racers were named Stadieis, or Stadiodromi.. The 
Eleans, indeed, pretended, that the Stadium at Olympia was meaſured 
by. the Foot of Hercules, which being longer than that of an ordinary 

Man, made their Stadium longer than any other in the ſame Pro- 
portion. | 

Pauſanias * informs us, that the Oh pick Stadium was a Terrace 

' compoſed of Earth; on one Side of which was the Seat of the Hella- 
 nodicks, and over-againſt them on the other was an Altar of white 
Marble, upon which the Prieſteſs of Ceres Chamyne, and ſome Vir- 
gins, had the Priviledge to fit and view the Games. At the farther 
End of the Stadium was the Barrier, whence thoſe who ran the m- 
Ple Foot-Race began their Courſe; and there, according to the Tra- 
dition of the Eleans, was the Tomb of Endymi an. 

| Theſe are all the Particulars concerning the Olympi h Stadium, 
that are to be found in Pauſanias; for what follows in the Paſſage juſt 
quoted, relates only to the Horſe Courſe, and ſhall be produced 
| when I come to ſpeak of the Horſe Races, But, to aſſiſt the Read- 
er in forming a more perfect Judgment of the Stadium, than the 
foregoing Account, taken from Pauſanias, can enable him to make, 
I ſhall add, from 7/heeler's Travels, a Deſcription of the Remains 
of that at Athens, which was built by Herodes Atticus: The Fi- 
« cure (ſays he) and Bigneſs of this Stadium continue, although the 
Degrees [Steps] be all taken away. It is a long Place, with two 
parallel Sides, cloſed up circularly at the Eaſt End, and open to- 
ce wards the other End; and is about one hundred twenty-five Geo- 
© metrical Paces long, and twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven broad, which 
e gave it the Name of a Stadium, that Length being the ordinary 
« Meaſure among the Greeks ; eight of which made a Roman Mile. 
« Mr Vernon meaſuring it exactly, found it to be ſix hundred and 
thirty Engliſb Feet long; and a juſt Stadium is fix hundred and 
e twenty-five Feet of Athenian Meaſure ; which, it ſeems, was but 
Mo mm hed 
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c very little bigger than the Exg lis, but leſſer than the French Foot. 
* When. Pauſanias comes to ſpeak bf this Place, he tells his Readers, 


that they would hardly believe what he was about to tell them, it 


© being a Wonder to all thoſe that did ſee it in ancient Times; and 
<« of that Bigneſs, that one would judge it a Mountain of white Mar- | 


ee ble, upon the Banks of the River Jus. It was Herodes Atticus, 


<« one of the richeſt Citizens Athens ever had, that built it: to do 
« which he conſumed much of the Marble of Mount Pentelicus 


e which now being either all carried away, or buried in the Ruins 


« of the Place, it looks now only like a great and high Bulwark caſt 
e up in that Form. At the End towards Viſſus, there appears yet 


ſome Stone Work; the reſt i is now but a Stadium of Earth above 


Ground.“ 


Tho' the Olympick ande an not char tohave been fo. ſplen- 
did as this of Athens, or another at Delh⁵bi, built likewiſe of Marble 
by the ſame magnificent Citizen of Atbens, yet we may ſuppoſe they 
were all formed upon the ſame Model, as they were all deſtined to 
the ſame Uſe. In the Stadium were exhibited thoſe Games, which 
are properly called Gymnaſtict. 

At either End of the Courſe Rood a Pillar, the Uſe of which it 
may be proper to explain; as alſo to take Notice of the ſeveral Ap- 
pellations by which theſe Parts of the Stadium were diſtinguiſhed, 
v2, the Barrier and the Goo/ ;. at one of which the Race began, and 
was finiſhed at the other : but this muſt be underſtood only of the 
fimple Foot Race, or that inſtituted by Tphitus ; for afterwards (in 


the 14th Olympiad) as Men grew more exerciſed, and the Reputation 


of theſe Games increaſed, the D:ankus was added. This was alfo a 


Foot Race, whoſe Courſe was double the former; that is, two 


Stadiums, as the Word implies. They who ran the Diaulus, 
therefore, or double Stadium, turned round the Pillar erected for that 
Purpoſe at the End of the Stadium, and returned to the Barrier, 
where they finiſhed their Race, - TIPS 
"TI 
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Ihe Barrier was at firſt marked with a ſtrait Line, traced along 
the Ground from one Side of the Stadium to the other: by this Line 
were drawn up in a Row all the Racers, and from thence they began 
their Race; from which Cuſtom the Barrier, or Starting Place, was 
called Gramme, or the Line. This Word is alſo uſed to ſignify the 
End or Termination of the Courſe ; and in fact, the Diaulus, and 
all the other Races, except the ,fmple Foot Race, ended at this Line; 
which, I ſuppoſe, is the true Reaſon of this Uſage of the Word 
Gramme. The ſame may be ſaid with regard to the other Names of 
the Barrier and Stadium, which are likewiſe uſed in both Senſes. 

In Proceſs of Time a Cord was made uſe of, either conjointly with 
the Line or Gramme, of, inſtead of it, to reſtrain the Impatience of 
the Racers, and keep them from preſſing forwards one before an- 
other. This Cord, which was ſtretched acroſs the Stadium, at the 
Signal given was let fall at once, and at the fame Inſtant the Racers 
ſtarted from this Cord, called voTAnfor yoranyZ in Greeh, from the 
Reſemblance between the Noiſe made by the ſudden falling of the 
Cord, and the Crack of a Whip, which is the primary Signification 
of den, the Barrier received another Name. 
The other Extremity of the Stadium had alſo different Appella- 
tions, with whoſe Etymologies I ſhall not trouble the Reader. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that both the Names and their Etymologies a- 
roſe from the different Views in which the End of the Stadium was 
conſidered. To thoſe who ran the /imple Foot Race it was the End 
and Termination of the Courſe in all the other Races: the Racers 
turned at this End of the Stadium round a Pillar, in order to return 
to the Barrier, where the Diaulbdromi, or thoſe who ran the Diau- 
lis, ended their Race: but the Dolicbodromi, or Runners in the Race 
called Dolichos, or the Long Courſe, when they came to the Barrier, 
turned again round the Pillar erected at that End alſo, in order to 
continue their Courſe, which conſiſted of many Diauli, or Doublings 
of the Stadium, as ſhall be more fully explained hereafter, It is pro- 
per, however, to take Notice of one of the Names given to this Ex- 
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tremity of the Stadium; becauſe from the Explanation of it in Pol- 
lux we learn, that the Exerciſes of the Pentathlon were 5 
in this Part, which was called Bater. 5 


Having now produced all the Particulars relating to the Plas in 


which the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes were performed, that I could col- 
lect, or that appeared neceſſary for the better underſtanding what is 
to follow; I ſhall, in the next Place, proceed to give a diſtinct Ac- 
count of choſe ſeveral Exerciſes : of which I ſhall treat in the Order 
in which they were introduced into the Olympick Stadium. 


"oa e 
Of the Foot Races. 


HE Deſcription of the Stadium hath let us into by many Par- 
ticulars of the Foot Race, that I ſhall add very little upon that 
Head, beſides an Enumeration of the ſeveral Kinds of Foot Races, 
and the Laws and Rules obſerved by the Competitors in that Ex- 
erciſe. 

The firſt, and indeed the only Exerciſe revived by Iphitus, was 
the ſimple Foct Race, named the Stadium, from the Length of the 
Courſe, as has already been obſerved. Coræbus the Elean ſtands at 
the Head of the Liſt of Conquerors in this Exerciſe ; and from them 
were the Olympiads moſt commonly denominated : for after the Greeks 
had taken up the Cuſtom of dating hiſtorical Events from the Olym- 
Prads, they ſeldom failed, together with the Number of the Olymprad, 
to cite the Name of the Conqueror: thus, for Example, to denote the 
preciſe Time of the Battle of Ther mopylæ, they would have told us, 
that it happened in the firſt Year of the 75th Olympiad, Stamander 
of Mitylene being Conqueror in the Stadium, or fimple Foot Race; 
which is always ſignified by that Word in the Liſt of Olympick Con- 
querors. The Number of the Ohmpiad was ſometimes omitted, and 
1 2 the 
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the Olympiad diſtinguiſhed by no other Mark than the Name of the 
Conqueror. A ſufficient Evidence of the great Notice which all 
the different People of Greece were ſuppoſed to take of thoſe Victo- 
ries; and an Honour ſo much the more flattering to the Conquerors, 

as he was aſſured it would not only be diffuſed over all the Parts of 
the known World, and cited upon many publick Occafions, but de- 
livered down to the lateſt Poſterity in the Records and Annals of 
Chronologiſts and Hiſtorians. This honorary Diſtinction, thus ap- 
propriated to the Victors in the Stadium, was undoubtedly owing at 
firſt to the Want of Rivals to diſpute it with them; and continued 
to them afterwards out of reſpe& to the Antiquity and Seniority of 
that Exerciſe : tho' their Victories were obtained with leſs Pains, and 


conſequently with leſs Merit, than thoſe in almoſt any of the other 
Games. 


In the 14th Olympiad was 40 the Diaulus, or double Stadium, 
which I have explained above; and in the next Olympiad the Doli- 
chus, or Leng Courſe, In the two former Exercifes Fleetneſs, or 
Agility, ſeems to be the only Quality requiſite for obtaining the 
Crown; but in this Exerciſe, whoſe Courſe conſiſted of ſeven, or 
twelve, or even of twenty-four Stadia (for thoſe different Meaſures 
are aſſigned to the Dolichus by different Authors ) beſides Agility and 
Swiftneſs, a great Strength of Body and a long Wind was neceſſary 
for the holding out through ſo long a Courſe : beſides, as the Doli- 
chodromi were obliged to make many ſhort Turnings round the Pil- 
lars erected at each End of the Stadium, the Labour of the Race was 
conſiderably increaſed, and the Activity and Skill of the Racer put to 
more frequent and ſeverer Trials than in the two former Races. But 
notwithſtanding the Length of this Courſe, and the Swiftneſs neceſ- 
ſary to gain the Victory in the other two, there are Inſtances of Peo- 
ple, in whom the two Qualities of Agility and Strength, but ſeldom 
found together, were yet ſo eminent as to enable them to obtain the 
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Crown, ih all the thres Races in one and the ame Day. Of this 
Number were Polites of Ceramus, and Leonidas of Rhodes 2; but the 
latter was by far the moſt remarkable, having obtained this triple 
Victory for four Olympiads together, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf from 
the whole Lift of Se by the Gain of twelve ner 
Crowns, 

From a Paſſage of Pauſanias relating to the 1 of theſe two 
Conquerors it appears, that the Racers did not ſtart altogether, but 
that they run in Claſſes, or Diviſions, to which they were appointed 
by Lot ; and the Victors in each Diviſion ran afterwards together for 
the Prize; and this Cuſtom ſeems, by the laſt Words of the Sen- 
tence, to be oonfined to the Stadium, or Jimple Foot Race. And in- 
deed, that Courſe was ſo ſhort, that it is no Wonder the Eleans 
judged it proper, upon that Occaſion, to multiply a little the Labour 
of the Competitors; ; eſpecially when they were ſure to augment, in 
the ſame proportion, both. the Glory of the Victor and the Pleaſure 
of the 8 peators. * There is another Particular relating to the ſample 
Foot Race, intimated in a Paſſage of Themiſtius, cited by Faber +, 
which the Paſſage juſt now quoted from Pauſanias will help us to 
underſtand. It ſeems to have been this: the Racers having been diſ- 
tributed by Lot into ſeveral Claſſes, two of thoſe Claſſes ſtarted at 
the ſame Time, and run on different Sides of the Stadium, which 
was divided into two Roads, or Courſes, by the Pillars erected at each 
End. This Conjecture, for it is no better, is rendered more pro- 

bable by the following Words of Statius, Thebats, L. vi. wherein it is 
ſaid, that Idas in the Race having laid hold of his Antagoniſt Par- 
2 by the Hair, and pulled him back as he was juſt coming 
into the Goal before him, the Victory was adjudged to neither, but 
the Competitors were obliged to run the Race over again; and in 
order to prevent the like Fraud a ſecond Time, they were p inted 
to run on different Sides of the Courſe. 


- Pauſ. L. vi. c. 13. L. vi. Agon. L. ii. c. 34. 
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Furit undi que clamor 
Diſſonus ; ; ambiguumque ſenis cunctatur Adraſti 
Confilum : tandem ipſe refert, Compeſcite litem, 
O Pueri; virtus iterum tentanda, ſed ite 
Limite non uno: latus hoc conceditur Ide : 
In diverſa tene. Fraus curſi 1510 omnnis abeſto. 


As the Olympick Games were a very ſolemn Feſtival, and were ce- 
lebrated only every fifth Year; and as almoſt every ſingle Man 
throughout Greece was ambitious of obtaining the Honour of an 
Olympick Crown, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Number of Com- 
petitors in every kind of Exerciſe was very conſiderable, eſpecially i in 
the /imple Foof-Race ; the lighteſt of them all. And this might put 
the Eleans upon the two above-mentioned Methods; by the firſt of 
which the Confuſion and other Inconveniences ariſing from a Croud 
of People running all together in a narrow Space were prevented ; 
and by the ſecond ſome Time was ſaved, which they were under a 
Neceſſity of huſbanding as much as poſſible, conſidering that only 
five Days were allotted for the Games; in ſome of which the Conteſt 

might often happen to be drawn out into a great Length, as the 
previous Apparatus to each of them muſt needs have taken up a great 
deal of Time. 

Tho! the Deciſion of Adraſtus, in the above-cited Verſes of Sta- 
rius, may ſeem reaſonable and juſt, yet had any Racer in the Olym- 
pick Stadium been guilty of ſuch a piece of foul Play, or Fraud as 

Statius denominates it, for which Idas was ſentenced to run the 
Race over again, he would not have eſcaped with ſo light a Cenſure 
from the ſeverer Juſtice of the Hellanodicks. The Crown would 
have been adjudged to his Antagoniſt, and he, perhaps, would have 
been publickly ſcourged in the Stadium, for having infringed the 
Olympick Laws ; which prohibited, under ſevere Penalties, all kinds 
of Fraud and unfair Dealing. And to come home to the preſent 
Pont, the Competitors in the Foot Races were reſtrained expreſly 
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from laying hold of the Hair, or any Part of the Body ; ; from 


tripping, or even puſhing one another aſide, as we are told by Tully 
and Lucian 5. 


The Competitors for the Crown in theſe Exerciſes (as alſo in all 


the Gymnaſtick Conflicts) contended naked. Thucydides informs us 5, 


that anciently it was the Cuſtom in the Olympick Games for all the 
Athletes to wear a ſort of Scarf about their Middle; but that it was 
left off a little before his Time: for ſo the common Reading implies, 


which Hudſon 7 has altered in order to reconcile Thucydides with the 
many other Authors, who affirm, that the Scarf was laid aſide 


even ſo early as the 14th Olympiad, ſome hundred Years Dry the 
Time mentioned by Thucydides. 

Euſtathius, in his Comment upon Homer's Il. V. relates the Acci- 
dent that gave occaſion to the laying aſide the Scarf. In the 14th 
Olympiad, one Or/ippus a Racer happened to be thrown down by 
his Scarf tangling about his Feet, and was killed ; though others lay, 
that he only loſt the Victory by that Fall; but which ever way it 
was, occaſion was taken from thence to * a Law, that all the 
Athletes for the future ſhould contend naked. This Fact is differently 
told by Pauſanias, who ſays, that Or/ippus obtained the Victory; 
and that he is perſuaded the Scarf was deſignedly thrown off by Or- 


© fifpus, who could not be ignorant that a Man was more light and 


diſencumber'd without a Scarf than with one; Pauſ. L. i. c. 24. 
And this Account agrees beſt with an old Epigram upon Or/ippus, 


quoted by the Scholiaſt upon Thucyd. L. i. Sect. 6. Ed. Waſſe. 


We are informed by Pollux *, that the Racers had Sandals, or 
ſhort Buſkins upon their Feet. 


In the 65th Olympiad ? the Race of Armed Men was added to the 
e Games: an Exerciſe (ſays Fame ) that was judged very 


5 Ofc. L. iii. 1 78 Lo N $40.05 arig edu. 7 See Note ibid. 8 Connell, L. iii. 
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proper for military Men. This differed in nothing from the Sta- 
dium, or fimple Foot Race, but that the Competitors ran in Armour; 
for which Purpoſe there were five and twenty Braſs Bucklers kept in 
a Temple at Olympia : the other Pieces of Armour which they car- 
ried in this Race were a Helmet and Buſkins, as may be inferred 
from Pauſanias's ** Deſcription of the Statue of Damaretus, who 
gained the firſt Victory in this Kind of Race. The ſame Author 
tells us, at the ſame Time that he deſcribes the Statue of this Victor, 
ed upin theſe Pieces of Armour, that in proceſs of Time the 
Eleans, as well as the other Greeks, aboliſhed this Cuſtom of running 
in Armour. I cannot find when this happened, nor when the 
Cuſtom of running the Diaulus, or double Stadium in Armour, was 
firſt introduced. Pauſanias '' makes mention of one Mneſibulus, 
who gained the Victory in this Exerciſe in the 23 5th Olympiad. 
Having now gone through the ſeveral Particulars of the Foot- 
Races, I ſhall cloſe this Section with a Tranſlation of a Greek Epi- 
gram, taken out of the Anthologia; in which the Hyperbole made 
uſe of by the Poet to raiſe an Idea of the Swiftneſs of the Victor, 
whom he celebrates, is, in my Opinion, much prettier, and more 
uncommon, than the celebrated one of V irgil upon Camilla. It is 
neceſſary for the Reader to know, that Arias (the Perſon celebrated 
in this Epigram) was of 7. arſus, a City in Cilicia, founded originally 


by Perſeus, who in old Fables is noon as having had Wings 
upon his Feet. 


On Arias of Tarſus, Vittir in the Stadium, 


The Speed of Arias, Victor in the Race; = 
Brings to thy Founder *, Tarſus, no 1 a 
For able in the Courſe withy. Him to vie, 

Like Him he ſeems on feather'd Feet to fly. 


10 L. vi. e. 10. 1 L. x. c. 34. 13 Perſeus, 
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The Barrier when he quits, the dazzled Sight 
In vain eſſays to catch him in his Flight. 


Loſt is the Racer thro the whole Career, 
Till Victor at the Gaol he re- appear. 


s E OT ION I. 
Of the Pale, or Wreſlling. 


HE Wreſtlers were firſt introduced into the Olympick Sta- 
2 dium in the 18th Olympiad, and Eurybatus a Spartan was the 
firſt who received the Wreſtler's Crown. 
 Theſeus* is reported to have been the firſt who reduced Wreſtling into 
a Science. The Rules laid down by that Hero for attaining to a. 
Perfection in this Science are, I believe, unknown: but there are 
ſtill to be found in thoſe Writers who treat of Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, 
many Parts or Diviſions of the Palt, or Art of Wreſtling; by 
which it will appear to what a Degree it was cultivated by the An- 
cients. Some of theſe I ſhall take notice of in the following Account. 
But in the firſt Place I muſt obſerve, that as I am writing to an 
Engliſh Reader, a great deal of Time and Trouble may be ſpared 
upon this Head, ſo little does the Wreſtling uſed among the 8 
ſeem to differ from that now practiſed in moſt Parts of England; 
ſome of which, I will be bold to fay, there are Champions who 
would have made no indifferent Figure in the Olympick Stadium. 
The moſt remarkable Difference between the ancient and modern 
Practice is, that the. ancient Wreſtlers contended naked, and that 
their Bodies were rubbed all over with Oil, or with a certain Oint- 
ment * compoſed of a due Proportion of Oil, Wax, and Duſt, mixed 
up together, which they called Ceroma. Theſe Unctions were, as 


3 Plut, in Theſ. Burette x Mem, (ur les Athletes, 
|. ». 4 fome 
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ſome fay, peculiar to the Wreſtlers and Pancratiaſts, whoſe Combats 
were thereby rendered more toilſome and various ; while each Com- 


batant endeavoured to ſeize upon the other, whoſe Efforts to eſcape 


or break the Hold of his Antagoniſt were afliſted by the Slipperinels, 
as well as the Force and Agility of his Body. 

But, in order to qualify a little this extreme Lubricity of the Skin, 
occaſioned by theſe Unctions, the Athletes were accuſtomed 3, before 


they came to an Engagement, either to roll themſelves in the Mud 


of the Palæſtra, (from which ſome People derive the Words Pale 
and Palejira 4) orin the Sand, kept for that Purpoſe in a Place called 
Keyes yer, or that with which the Place of Combat ſeems to have 


been covered, as. well for the Uſe Juſt now mentioned, as to prevent 


theCombatants from bruiſing or injuring, themſelves in falling ; which, 
were it not for this Bed or Covering of Sand, they would be liable to 
do. However that be, it is ſo certain that the Athletes who were 
anointed, were always, before they engaged, ſprinkled with Duſt or 


Sand 5, that to ſay an Athlete gained a Victory (ui or without 


being 1 ſprinkled, was the ſame Thing as to ſay he gained a Victory 
without engaging; which ſometimes happened, when, either from 
the great Reputation of the Champion, or other Reaſons, none 
appeared. to encounter with him. This Office of anointing and 
ſprinkling the Combatants with Sand, was ſometimes performed by 


themſelves to one another; and ſometimes by the Officers of the Palæ- 


ra, called from thence Alpte, or Anointers. Itis tobe obſerved, that 
all Sorts of Sand were not equally proper for this Uſe ; fince Leona- 
tus, one of Alexander's Generals *, was, in all the Marches of the 
Army, followed by Camels loaded with Sand, which he had cauſed 
to be brought from Ægyßt for his own Uſe. 

After the Wreſtlers were thus prepared for the Engagement, they 
were matched by the Judges or. Preſidents of the Games in the fol- 
lowing Manner: 


Lucian. de Gymn. 5 See Burr. 1 Mem. ſur. les Athletes. 
* viz, from ne which ſignifies Mud. 6 Flut. in Alex, 
Into» 
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Into a Silver Urn, conſecrated to Jupiter 7, and brought forth upon 
this Occaſion, were caſt ſo many Lots or Dice, about the Bigneſs of 
a Bean, asanſwered to the Number of the Competitors. Theſe Lots 
were all marked with Letters ; as for Example, upon two of them 
was written the Letter A, B upon two other, and fo on'in an alphe- 
betical Order ; if the Number of Combatants required more, there 
were always two Lots marked with the ſame Letter. This being 
done the Athletes approached in Order, and invoking Jupiter, put 
their Hands into the Urn, and drew out each his Lot : to prevent 
all Fraud, an Officer 2ppointed for that Purpoſe attended upon every 
one as he came to draw, and held up his Hand before him, to hinder 
his ſeeing the Letters written upon the Lot. When every one 
had drawn, the Alytarches, or one of the Preſidents of the Games, 
going 1 round to every Athlete in Order as they ſtood, inſpected the 
Lots. And thus the Two, whoſe Lots were both marked with the 
fame Letter, as with A or B, were by him matched and appointed 
to engage with each other. This was the Caſe when the Number 
of the Combatants was even, as Four, Eight, Twelve ; but when 
the Number was odd, as Five, Seven, Nine, &c. there was put 
into the Urn, together with the duplicate Lots, an odd one marked 
with a Letter, to which there was none that correſponded. The 4th- 
lete who was fortunate enough to obtain this Lot, was named Ephe- 
drus, was to wait till the others had contended, and was then to 
take up one of the Conquerors. This, as Lucian obſerves, was a very 
conſiderable Advantage; as the Champion, who by virtue of his Lot 
was to wait till the others had contended, and then engage with one 
of the Conquerors, came freſh and vigorous to the Encounter, againſt 
an Adverſary, animated indeed and fluſhed with Conqueſt, but ſhat- 
tered and exhauſted in obtaining it. 

This was the Method of matching the Wreſtlers and Pancratiaſts ; 
and for this Piece of Hiſtory we are indebted to Lucian alone, no 
other ancient Author having faid any Thing upon that Subject. It is 


5 Lucian in Hermotimo. 
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to be wiſhed that he had gone on a little further, and told us what 
was done after the firſt Set had finiſhed their Combats; with whom 
was the Ephedrus, or odd Man, to engage: for if the Number of Com- 
batants amounted at firſt to more than Four, it is evident there would 
be again the ſame Neceſſity for matching the Conquerors as there was 
at firſt : and I doubt not but the ſame Method was obſerved, and re- 
peated as often as Occaſion required, till the Competitors were reduced 
to Two, one of which was finally proclaimed the Conqueror. This 
appears a much more natural Solution of the Difficulty than any other 
hinted at by Monſ. Burette *, and may be farther ſupported by the 
Conſideration, that the Advantages accruing to the Athlete, named 

Ephedrus, were by this Method rendered leſs unequal. For if the 
' Combatants were to be matched, and the Lots to be drawn more 
than once (which muſt have often been the Caſe) he might in the 
ſecond Sortition, in which undoubtedly he was included with his An- 
tagoniſts, loſe the Advantage he had acquired in the former ; and the 
lucky Lot might fall to the Share of one who had already how engaged, 
and who might ſtand in need of the Reſpite thus allowed him by his 
good Fortune. 

The Wreſtlers being thus matched proceeded to the Combat, in 
which the Victory was adjudged to him who gave his Adverſary three 
Falls; as is evident, I think, from the famous Epigram upon Milo 9, 
which I intend to produce at the End of this Section 10. 

If one of the Combatants in falling drew his Antagoniſt with bim, the 
Conteſt began afreſh, or was rather continued upon the Ground, un- 
til one getting uppermoſt conſtrained his Adverſary to yield the Victory. 
This Combat was called Anaclinopalè, and ſeems not ſo much to be a 
diſtinct Species from, as a Modification of the Pale; or an accidental, 
or perhaps artificial Variation of the Battle : for he who found himſelf 


8 2 Mem. ſur les Athletes, | 10 This! is alſo confirmed by the follow - 
9 See Monſ. Burette, Who! is not of the ing Words of Seneca; Lu#ator ter abjectus 
ſame Opinion. per didit palmam, Sen. de Ben. L. v. c. 3. 
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in Danger of being thrown, had ſometimes Recourſe to this Stratagem 
of dragging his Adverſary with him, and trying upon the Ground a 
Combat in which he thought himſelf better qualified to ſucceed, How- 
ever, thoſe Authors who have written upon the Pale, have made this a 
diſtin& Exerciſe ; and it is not unlikely but it may have been treated 
as ſuch in the Gps a, or Schools of Exerciſe; where there were 
Maſters, whoſe Buſineſs it was to give their Scholars diſtinct Leſſons 
in every Branch of the Science they profeſſed to teach : from which 
Cuſtom one may very well account for the many Diviſions and Subdi- 
viſions of the Pale, and other Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, of which modern 
Writers have made fo many diſtin& Species. Of this Kind in all like- 
lihood was the Acrocheiri/mus ; ſo named, becauſe the Combatants, 
during this Part of their Engagement, held one another only by the 
Fingers, without ſeizing on any Part of the Body. This has been 
reckoned a diſtinct Exerciſe, and another Diviſion of the Pale ; tho', 
as Monſ. Burette very well obſerves, it ſeems rather to have been the 
Prelude of the Combat in which the Antagoniſts made Trial of each 
other's Strength, or endeavoured, perhaps, by ſeizing each other's 
Hands, mutually to preyent one e another from taking a firmer and more 
advantageous Hold. 

Pauſanias, in his ſixth Book , makes mention of a Statue erected 
at Olympia to one Leontiſcus a Wreſtler, who was not ſo ſkilfull at 
throwing his Adverſaries, as ſucceſsfull in extorting the Victory from 
them by ſqueezing or breaking their Fingers. This Method of con- 
quering was alſo practiſed in the Pancratium u, by one Sgſtratus, with 
o much Succeſs, that he gained from it the Surname of Acrocher ſites, 
What has been related of Leontiſcus is a clear Proof of what I obſerved 
before, namely, that the Acrocheiriſimus was not a diſtinct Species of 
the Pale, or Wreſtling, 


11 Cap. iv. ST WM 
The 
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The Champion who diſtinguiſhed himſelf the moſt in this Exerciſe, 
was Milo of Crotona, who gained no leſs than ſix Olympick, and as 
many Pythian Crowns, There are fo many Inſtances of the prodi- 
gious Strength of this famous Wreſtler, and moſt of them fo well 
known, that it would be endleſs and impertinent to cite them all: but 
I cannot forbear producing one, as remarkable for the Singularity. as 
the Iſſue of the Experiment. 

This Milo i;, to give a Proof of his aſtoniſhing Force, was wont to 
take a Pomegranate, which, without ſqueezing or breaking it, he 
held ſo faſt by the meer Strength of his Fingers, that no body was 
able to take it from him; no body but his Miſtreſs, ſays Ælian 14. 
But however weak he may have been with regard to the Fair Sex, his 
ſuperior Force was univerſally acknowled ged by the Men, a as will ap- 
pear by the * Epigram : 


On Milo the 2 22 


When none adventur'd, in th' Olympick Tong. 
The Might of boiſt'rous Milo to withſtand ; = 
Th' unrivall'd Chief advanc'd to ſeize the Crown, 
But mid his Triumph ſlip'd unwary down, 
The People ſhouted, and forbade beſtow 
The Wreath on Tay who fell without a Foe. 
But riſing, in the midſt he ſtood, and cry'd, 
Do not Three Falls the Victory decide? 
Fortune indeed hath giv'n me One, but who 
Wil undertake to throw me th' other Two ? 


| 3 Pauſ.L. vi. C. 14. Al. L. ii. C. 24. 
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SECTION IX. 
Of the Pentathlon. 


UTHORS differ very much in their Account of the Exerciſes, 
A of which the Pentathlon was compoſed : though I think it is 
very clear, from ſome Epigrams in the Anthologta *, that it conſiſted of 
Leaping, Running, Quoiting, Darting, and M. reflling. For itis agreed 
that the Pentathlon is intended to be defcribed in that Verſe , faid to be 
written by Simonides, where theſe five Exerciſes are enumerated, ac- 
cording to the Order in which I have placed them. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding ſo venerable an Authority, ſome Authors 3 have ſubſtituted 
the Combat of the Cæſtus inſtead of Darting ; and others pretend, that 
by the Word Pentathlon no more 1s to be underſtood than a Game, or 
Trial of Skill, confiſting of Five, and of any Five Exerciſes, Upon. 
what Authorities theſe latter found their Aſſertion I cannot tell, but 
this I am ſure of, that the Combat of the Czfus could never have 
been originally of that Number; becauſe the Firft Victor in the Pen- 
_ fathlon was a Spartan 4, whoſe Laws would not have allowed him to. 
engage in the Combatsof the Cæftus. I will not fay that the Pentath=. 
lon conſiſted always of the five Exerciſes abovementioned, becauſe we 
read in Pauſanias 5, 5, that the Elans from Time to Time made fre- 
quent Changes in the Olympick Games. There may therefore have 
been ſome Foundation for theſe various Accounts of the Pentathlon, 
which may have been different at different Times; but as that which 
I have given of it ſeems to be founded upon the beſt Authorities, I 
ſhall a to it, without entering for the preſent i into a ** of: 


2 Anthol. L. i. c. 1. Epi. viii. and L. ii. c. i. Ey. vii. 
2 JoOpuic xa Ivo? Alo 5 Ox iv 3 Potter's Antiq. vol. i. c. 21. 
A nehm, Alexor, aral Ilan. 8 . 7 Apoth, VWib. v. 
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any other Exerciſes, beſides the Five abovemention'd, viz, Leaping, 
Running, Quoiting, Darting, and Wreſiling. 15 | 

Two of theſe, namely Running and Wreſtling, have already been 
very fully explained; I ſhall therefore only obſerve upon the former of 
theſe Two, that I ſuppoſe the Race in the Pentathlon was of the 
fame Length with the Stadium, or imple Foof-Race, and regulated 
by the fame Laws. We muſt carry this Obſervation alſo to the 
Wreſiling, which, I ſuppoſe, was under the fame Regulations with the 
Jmple Pale, or Wreſiling, treated of in the preceding Section. 
In the Exerciſe of Leaping, wherein the Competitors endeavoured 
to leap beyond one another in Length (for I do not find that the 
Height of the Leap was taken into the Account) the Atbletes carried 

in their Hands Pieces of Lead, or ſome other Metal é, made in the 
Form of a Half Circle, not exaRly round, but inclining! to an Oval, In 
theſe there was a Place made for the Fingers to paſs through, in the 
ſame Manner as through the Handle of a Shield; and with theſe 
| Weights called Aarnas, (Halteres) the Athletes were accuſtomed to 
poize their Bodies, and ſwing themſelves forward in the Leap. And 
to ſay Truth, they had need of ſome Aſſiſtance, to enable them to 
perform any Thing like what is related of Pbaylus of Crotong 7, whoſe 
Leap i is ſaid to have been two and fifty Feet long *, The ſame W 
is ſaid of Chionis the Spartan. 

The Quoit, or Diſcus, was, according to ſome Authors, of various 
Sizes and Figures; though that called the Di/ck of Iphitus, mentioned 
by Pauſanias o, ſeems, by what he ſays of the Manner in which the 
Inſcription upon it was written, to have been circular ; as were thoſe 
deſcribed by Lucian, in his Dialogue concerning the Gymnaſtick Ex- 
erciſes. : You took Notice (ſays Son to Anacharfis, the other Inter- 


ESN by Eufathius; ad Hom. Oh, o., 

7 Olympion. AraygaPt. | Hir i rerrinorra Toda T1910 ode, 

* Five and fifty, according to the fol- Aioxivory 0” exator THT" α Heul. 
lowing Inſcription under his Statue, cited 9 Lib. v. 
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hocutor in this Dialogue) © of a great Lump of Braſs round and ſmooth, 
« reſembling a ſmall Shield, but without a Handle or Thong. You 
« tried it too, and found it very weighty, and difficult to be taken up, 
ce by reaſon of its Smoothneſs. This Maſs the Athietes throw into the 
« Air as far as they are able, and endeavour with great Eagerneſs and 
« Emulation to furpaſs each other in the Length of the Caſt.” 
Here we have not only a Deſcription of the Dzſek, or Quoit, the 
Manner of the Conteſt, and the Laws and Conditions of the Victory, 
but a Proof alſo, that all the Competitors made uſe of one and the 
fame Diſck. This is confirmed by the Teſtimonies of Homer 10, 
Ovidu, and Statius a, who mention but one Diſcki in their Deſcriptions 
of this Game, in Contradiction to the pretended Authority of a Medal 
of the Emperor M. Aurelius; upon whoſe Reverſe are repreſented 
four Diſcoboli, with each his Diſk, and ſome of them with two. The 
Diſcks alſo in this Medal are of a different Figure from that deſcribed 
above, and are perforated in the Middle ; which explains what ſome 
Authors: tell us, of a Thong uſed e by the Atbletes in throw- 
ing the Diſck: And perhaps there were different Sorts of Diſels made 
uſe of by the Greeks and Romans; fince Ovid, I obſerve, calls it Jatum 
diſcum, the broad Diſck, an Epithet that agrees very well with its 
Appearance upon the Medal, In the Greek Writers it is generally re- 
preſented to be round or globular, or rather approaching to the Fi e 
of a Lens, and extremely heavy. 

The Diſck was likewiſe compoſed of different Materials 4, as Iron, 
Braſs, Stone, and ſometimes even of Wood; and was thrown under- 
handed, much in the ſame Manner as the Quoit is amongſt us; from 
which, however, it differed greatly both in Weight and Figure, as 
has been already thewn. Neither did the Diſcoboli aim their Quoit at 
any particular Mark, as is the Cuſtom with us ; their whole Endea- 


\ 
10 Odyſl. L. viii. 1 Met. L. x. Comment. upon Homer and Ovid, in 
1 Theb. L. vi. loc cit. | 
B dee Potter's Antiq: vol. i; c. 21. and !* Find. Pyth. Ode E: 
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vours were to throw beyond one another, and he who threw- 
fartheſt, obtained the Victory. | 

The ſame Thing was alſo obſerved in the Exerciſe of Tarn in 
which the Victory was awarded to him who threw his Javeline far- 
ther than the reſt of his Antagoniſts, It appears, however, from a. 

Paſſage in the Scholiaſt, upon the Seventh Næmean Ode of Pindar 2, 
that there were certain Limits or Boundaries preſcribed, beyond. 
which it was a Forfeiture of the Prize for an Athlete to caſt his ave- 
line; and to this Cuſtom Pindar himſelf has frequent Alluſions. 
Tbe. Javeline was ſometimes thrown with the bare Hand, and ſome=- 

times with the Help of a Thong, wound round the middle. 

From ſome Terms appropriated to that Part of the Stadium in 
which the Pentathlon was exhibited, may be collected ſome Circum- 
ſtances relating to the three Exerciſes laſt deſcribed. One of theſe. 
Terms is Bater (Barig) which ſeems to have been a low Steg, 
from whence the Leapers took their Ring. Bater was alſo. uſed to 
ſignify the Beginning of the Scamma, another Term denoting the. 
Area marked out for the. Exerciſes of the Pentatbletes. The Word 
Scamma properly ſignifies a Ditch or Trench ; and this Area, as I 
conjecture, was formed by two parallel Trenches. drawn from the 
Bater or Step abovementioned into a ſufficient Length, to ſerve as 

Boundaries or Limits, within which the Pentatbletes were obliged to 
leap and to throw the Diſcł and Javeline; and which if they tranſ- 
greſſed, by leaping or caſting the Diſck or Javeline over either of 
them, they forfeited their Pretenſions to the Victory. This will ex- 
plain the Paſſage above- cited from the Scholigſt of Pindar, as. well as 
many Expreſſions in other Greek Writers, who ſpeak. of . leaping, .. 
ſhooting, darting, &c. over the Scamma, or T%.:oxa pee, Trench. 
or Trenches, as a Fault. Indeed, if the Word Terma, . uſed by 

Pindar in the Paſſage referred to by his Scholiaſt, be taken literally to 
fignify the End or Termination, it will lead us to ſuppoſe: there was 


Ke Verſe 104th. 
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Olympia, but loſt the Victory; for tho' he got the better in Two of 


another Trench, drawn acroſs at the End from one Parallel to the 
.other ; or rather ſeveral Trenches, as ſo many Marks or Limits for 
the Leapers, Darters, and Diſcoboli, which in their reſpective Con- 
teſts they were required not to over- paſs. But as the Fear of over- 
paſſing theſe Marks or Limits muſt check them in their Endeavours 
to out-go each other, upon which the Victory depended, I am ra- 
ther inclined to think that Pindar has uſed. the Word Terma impro- 
perly, and that the To S:de-Trenches were the only Limits which 
the Pentathletes were forbidden to tranſgreſs, But this I n to 


better Judgments. 


The Exerciſe of Linking i in the Pentathlon v was lane! by 
Flutes, playing Pythian Airs, as Pauſanias informs us. Whence 


this Cuſtom was derived J cannot ſay. And the Reaſon aſſigned for 


it by that Author, which is certainly not the true one, may induce 
us to think, that in this Matter the Ancients were as ignorant as we. 
. Candidates 4 in the Pentathlon, as well as thoſe in all the other 


 Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, contended naked, and were alſo anointed with 


Oil; tho! both theſe Points are called in Queſtion by ſome 
Writers, eſpecially the former; and that, as I ſappoſe, chiefly upon 
the Authority of the forementioned Medal of AM. Aurelius, which, 
however, is ſuſpected by the Learned not to be genuine. 

There are likewiſe many Doubts and Difficulties ſtarted by fome, 


: with relation to the Conditions upon which the Victory was awarded 


in the Pentathlon ; tho' it ſeems clear to me, that he who vanquiſhed 
his Antagoniſts in every one of the Five Exerciſes, was alone entitled 
to the Crown. That he who was vanquiſhed in any one of theſe Five 
Conteſts thereby loſt the Crown, is evident from the Story of Tiſa- 
menus, related by Pauſanias, Lacon. c. 11. which is this: Tzſamenus 
the Elan, of the Family of Jamus, had been told by the Oracle, 
that he ſhould gain Five very glorious Victories, or more literally 


perhaps, that he ſhould come off ſucceſsfull in Fzve very glorious 


Conflicts. In conſequence of which he engaged in the Pentathlon at 


the 
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the Exerciſes, having vanquiſhed Hieronymus of Andros, in Nimning 
and Leaping, yet being vanquiſhed in Mreſling by the ſame Hiero- 


nymus, he failed of obtaining the Crown; and then came to under- 
ſtand, that the Victories * him by the Oracle were e military 
Victories. 
If all Hopes of gaining the Pentatbletick Crown were loſt to him,. 
ho was vanquiſhed in any one Trial (which all the Candidates 
except one muſt be even in the firſt) it may be. demanded, why the 
Vanquiſhed ſhould contend any longer? To this E anſwer, that the 
Pentathletes were probably obliged by the Laws of the Olympick- 
Games to go through all the Five Exerciſes. For Pauſanias repre- 


Repreſentation of it is by no means juſt, upon the Suppoſition that 

the Victory was decided by a fingle Trial. I could confirm what is 

here ſaid of the Pentathlon by other Authorities, but I am unwilling 

to multiply Quotations ; and probably ne no one will think. i it worth his. 
while to diſpute this Point. 


But tho' all the Competitors except one. muſt have deſpaired of 


gaining the Crown, even from the very firſt Trial, yet might they- 


ſtill be defirous of carrying on the Conteſt through the Four remain- 
ing Exerciſes (had they not been required to do it by the Ohmpick 


Laws) either with a View of fignalizing themſelves in ſome of the 
other Conteſts, ov the Hopes of raviſhing: the Crown from him, by 

whoſe Victory they had been excluded from the Proſpect of obtain-- 
ing it. Which, if not Victory, was yet Revenge ;. though Revenge in 
their Circumſtances might well be deemed a kind of Victory neither 
immoral nor inglorious. In this Caſe indeed it might ſometimes 
happen, that none of the Competitors. would be entitled. to the 
Crown ; but even this may be conſidered as an Event, with which. 
the Majority of the Competitors, at leaſt, if not of the Spectators, 
who upon ſuch Qccafions are commonly divided into different Inter- 


* and — had as * Reaſon to be pleaſed, as with the 
| Glory 


ſents the Pentathlon as a very tedious and laborious Conteſt; which 
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Glory accruing to a ſingle Perſon, to the Diſhonour of themſelves 


or their Friends. 

Before I conclude this Seiden I muſt 2 notice, that Pindar, 
in his 13th Olymp. Ode, congratulates Xenophon of Corinth upon his 
having gained in one Day two Olympick Crowns; one in the Sta- 
dium, or fimple Foot-Race, the other in the Pentathlon; which, ſays 
he, never happened to any Man before, The Reaſon is, chat the Regi- 
men of a Pentatblete, as both Epictetus and his Diſciple Arrian inform 
us, was very different from that of an Athlete, who qualified himſelf 
for a ſingle Exerciſe alone, as Running, Wreſiling, or any other. 
Whence, as we are aſſured both by Plato and Longinus, it ſeldom 
happened that a Pentathlete, tho' very eminent in his Profeſſion, 
was able to contend with an Atölete in that Exerciſe, as Running, for 
Example, or Wreſtling, to which alone he had applied himſelf al- 
together. The ſame Thing may be ſaid of all the Athletes in gene- 
ral; who differed from each other in their reſpective Regimens and 
Diets, as much or more than in the ſeveral Exerciſes t to which they 
a applied themſelves. 


b - ECTION 
1 W E 77 the Cæſtus. 
HE Combat of the Cæſtus, which was revived in the '23d 
Olympiad, was a very rough Exerciſe ; in which the Victory 
was moſt commonly, if not always ſtained with Blood: For this 
Reaſon it was held in little Eſtimation by moſt People. The Phy- 
ficians, who were accuſtomed upon many Occaſions to preſcribe the 
'Uſe of ſome or other of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, either make no 


mention of this, or ſpeak of it only to condemn it. Alexander, as 
Plutarch tells us, treated it with no more Regard: for he never 


In Alex. 


| admitted : 
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admitted either the Czfus or Pancratium among thoſe Games, which 
he after exhibited during his War in Afa. And indeed, to fay no- 
thing of the Danger to which the Combatants in theſe two Exerciſes 
were expoſed ; and for which the Glory alone of the Victor, without 
any other Advantage accruing either to himſelf or his Country, was 


not a ſufficient Recompence ; the Regimen obſerved by thoſe who 


qualified themſelves for theſe Combats, was by no means proper for 
a Soldier. What this was in general, may appear from the Account 


given of it to Philhpæmen; who, being exceedingly defirous of be- 


coming a good Soldier,, had for that Reaſon, with great Diligence, 


exerciſed himſelf even from his Infancy in the Management of his a 


Arms, in Horſemanſhip, and Wreſtling *; in the laſt of 


Exerciſes he had made a good Proficiency. . But being adviſed dy 


ſome People to apply himſelſ to thoſe Exerciſes properly called Arb. 


tick (by which, I — muſt be underſtood the Cæſus and the 
Pancratium, in contra - 


from this Paſſage) he demanded of them, whether the two Profeſ- 
ſions of an Athlete and a Soldier were not inconſiſtent? In anfwer 


to this Queſtion he was told, that both the Habit of Body and the 
m every Reſpect 12 


Way of Life of a Soldier and an Athlete differed 
and conſequently they were to be treated differently, both with regard 
to their Regimen and to their Exerciſes : | 

deavour by much Sleep, perpetual - pletion, ſtated and regular 


Repoſe and Exerciſe, to acquire and keep up a certain Corpulency; 
which, by the leaſt Variation | in his Diet or Manner of living, was 


very ſubject to be loſt : whereas a Soldier ſhould accuftom him 


ſelf to all Sorts of Inequalities, to a Life full of Diſcompoſure and 


Diſorder ; and above all, to ſupport with Eafe the Want of Provi- 
Theſe Reaſons determined Philopamen 


ſions and the Loſs of Sleep. 

not only to reject theſe Exerciſes himſelf, but to diſcourage them in 

others. I will not ſay theſe were the Reaſons that induced Lycurgus 

to baniſh the Ceftus and Pancratium from Sparta, becauſe there is 
Plut. in — 


BY „ 


tinction to the Pal? or Wreſtling, as appears 


t an Athlete was to en- 


þ 
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another Reaſon aſſigned 1 for his doing it, which I ſhall take Notice of 
in another Place ; but, it is certain that the Diet and Regimen pre- 
ſcribed by him to his Spartans, reſembled much more that of a Sol- 
dier than that of an Athlete. This Corpulency, or Polyſarcia (Fleſhi- 
neſs) as the Greeks called it, was ſought. after and cheriſhed by the 
Combatants in the Ceftus, as a Sort of Covering and Defence for 
their Bones and Muſcles, againſt dry Blows and Buffets; but was 
at the ſame Time very improper for a Soldier: for, as 3 1 
obſerved to a fat Fellow, whom for his Bulk he turned out of the 
Army, it would require three or four Shields. to cover and defend a 
Belly that hindered a Man from ſeeing his own Knee. 

On the other hand, there are great Authorities to be produced: in 
favour. of the Coſtus. Hercules and Pollux, Demigods ; Amycus 
King of the Bebrycians, and Erix his Grandſon, were the firſt who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in thoſe Combats: upon his Superiority in 
which Amycus + ſo valued himſelf as to compel all Strangers who 
touched upon his Coaſt, to take up the Cæſtus, and make Trial of 
his Strength and Skill in the Management of that rude Inſtrument 
of Death ; for ſo it proved to many, who accepting the Challenge 
periſhed in the Combat. But at length the Royal Athlete met with 
his Match; Pollux encountered, ſubdued, and ſlew him, according 
to ne Rhodius 5, but that laſt Part of the Story is denied by 
other Authors. All however agree, that Pollux handled him roughly 
enough to make him ſenſible of the Folly which many Tyrants 
have run into, ſome have ſuffered by, but which none have reflect- 
ed upon till they came to ſuffer ; namely, the Folly of enacting an 

unjuſt and cruel Law, which in its Conſequences. may, and often 
does happen to recoil upon themſelves. 
This Amycus is ſaid to have invented the Combat of the Coſtus. 

After him we find it in Homer“ practiſed by the Heroes of the 
Mad, and in Virgil” making one among the Games exhibited by 


3 Plut, Apopth, Apoll. Rhod. L. ii. Theocr. 5 See the Scholiaſt, Ver. 97. 
and Theocr. r 7 n. Ve 
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Zneas in Honour of his Father Anchiſes ; in which two Authors may 
be ſeen a complete Deſcription both of the Combat, and of the Cz/- 
tus with which the Hands and Arms of the Combatants were uſual- 
ly bound, This conſiſted of many Thongs of Leather, or raw Hides 
of Bulls, wound about the Hand and Arm up to the Elbow ; and 
| ſeems to have been invented, as well for a Safeguard to thoſe Parts 
upon which the firſt Fury of the Battle generally fell, as for an offen- 
five Weapon ; though, when it was lined with Plates of Lead or 
Iron (which it ſometimes was, according to Virgil) one would 
think it intended chiefly for the latter : but I muſt take Notice, that 
neither of the three Greek Poets who have given us a Deſcription of 
the Ceftus, make any mention of Plates of Lead or Iron. 
There may poſſibly have been another Intention in binding up the 
Hands of the Combatants with Thongs of Leather, and that is, to pre- 
vent their laying hold of each other; from which, as from kicking 
11 and tripping, they were reſtrained by the Laws of the Czftus. 

Pauſanias hath helped us to another Reaſon for the Cuſtom of 
binding up the Fingers of the Combatants, which took its Riſe from 
an Accident that happened in the Nemean Games. 

Creugas and Damoxenus*, two Champions of equal Strength and 
Skill, having drawn out their Combat to the Evening, without ei- 
ther's having been able to ſubdue his Adverſary, agreed at length 
to permit each other to ſtrike in his Turn where he ſhould think 
proper, without either of them endeavouring to ward off the Blows. 


-moxenus being now to take his Turn, ordered his Antagoniſt to lift 
up his Arm, and keep it ſtill; and at the ſame Time ſtruck him 


under the Ribs with the Ends of his Fingers ; which, by reaſon of 


the Strength and Sharpneſs of the Nails and the Violence of the 
Blow, penetrated into his Belly; and Damexenus following his 
Blow, widened the Wound, and through it drew out the Entrails of 


8 Pauſ. L. viii. c. 40. 
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: 


Creugas began, and gave Damoxenusa Wound upon the Head. Da- 
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his Enemy, whodied upon the Spot. The Death of Creugas gave 
 Damoxenus the Victory indeed, but not the Crown; for the Judges 
of the Games drove him with Infamy and Indignation out of the 
Stadium; as one who had conquered by Treachery, and by repeat- 
ing his Blows without allowing Creugas to have his Turn, had baſely 
violated the Conditions agreed upon between them in the hearing of 
the whole Aſſembly. Creugas was crowned ; and the Straps of the 
Caſtus, which hitherto, according to the ancient Cuſtom, were tied 
in the Palm or Hollow of the Hand, were from that Time brought 
over the Feen and faſtened upon the Wriſt. 
Caius s was called pccaiyes, or „1 . bo 
' cauſe it was compoſed of raw Hides, or perhaps to diſtinguiſh it 
from the more madern Gus. We have already remarked one ma- 
terial Difference between them; by which I think it appears, that 
the former was more fitted to defend the Hand and Arm of the Com- 
batants (which, I ſuppoſe, was its original Purpoſe) and the latter to 
Hurt and annoy the Enemy : and it is not unlikely, that as the 


 Grecians began to refine upon the Gymneſiick Exerciſes, and the 


Science of an Athlete, from the Encouragement of the Publick, 
grew by Degrees into a Profeſſion : it is not unlikely, I fay, that the 
Cæſtus ſhould from Time to Time receive ſeveral Additions ; and 
that at length it ſhould be improved by the Romans, who delighted: 
in bloody Spectacles, into that terrible Weapon deſcribed by Virgil. 
This Conjecture will at leaſt account for the Difference obſervable 


between that in Virgil, and thoſe deſcribed by the Greek Poets. 


I muft alſo obſerve, that in Apollonius Rhadius, Amycus the Chal- 
lenger throws down two Pair of Cauſes, the Choice of which, out 
of Bravery, he leaves to Pollux, without drawing Lots, and Pollux, 
without examining, takes thofe that were next him. Did the Poet 
borrow this Circumſtance from any ſuch Cuſtom in the publick 
Games ? Did the Combatants in the Olympick Stadium ny their 


9 Vid. Paul. ibid, 
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own Cæſtuſes? Did they caſt Lots for the Choice? Or were they 
furniſhed by the Preſidents of the Games with Cæſtuſes of a like 
Form and Weight, as Entellus and Dares were by Æneas? I am 
inclined to think the latter was the Method, from a Cuſtom obſerved 
at Olympia, to furniſh the Armed Racers and the 2 pwn with. 
Shields and Diſcks out of the publick Treaſures. = 

The Combatants in this Exerciſe alſo fought naked , or at moſt 
with no other Covering than a Scarf tied round their Middle. They 
alſo wore a Cap or Head-piece, to defend their Ears and Femples 
from Blows, which in thoſe Places might have proved mortal, eſpe- 
cially when inflicted by a ſtrong Hand, _ ww fo rude a 
Weapon. Theſe: Head-pieces were of Braſs, according to the Au- 
thor of the Etymologicum Magnum. It appears, 748. Ae from the 
following Epigram of Lucillius, that the Conſequences of theſe 


Battles were ſometimes very terrible, though the Combatants mr 
with their Lives and Limbs, 


On Conqueror in the Ceeftus, 
8 This Victor *, glorious in his Olive Wreath, 
Had once Eyes, Eye-brows, Noſe, and Ears, and Teeth + 
But turning Cæſtus ann to his Coſt, 
Theſe, and, ftill worſe | his Heritage he loſt. 


Por by his Brother ſu'd, difown'd, at laſt 
Confronted with his Picture he was *. 


I =: See Burette, 12 Anthol. L. ii. c. 1. Fe. i. 
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SECTION x. 


0 7 the P ancrarium. 


H ER E are 0 Diſputes, as I hear, (ay, Celius 
„ 1 Rbodiginus') among the Grammarians, conce rning the Pan- 
5 2 who cannot agree what Sort of an Exerciſe it was; nor 
ce wherein the peculiar Excellence of a Pancratiaft conſiſted. But 
er « notwithſtanding, (continues he) I think it very eaſy to decide that 
ce Queſtion.” And indeed, from the two Paſſages which he there 
quotes out of Ariftetle and Qyin#ilian, it ſeems pretty plain that the 
Pancratium à was an Exerciſe that partook both of the Cæitus and 
the Pals; by which it is to be underſtood, that an Athlete muſt 
borrow many Things from each of thoſe Sciences to render himſelf 
eminent in the Pancratium. He muſt learn to trip, and rike, to 
box, and grapple with his Antagoniſt ; to ſtand with Firmneſs, fall 
with Advantage, and riſe with Vigour and Celerity ; or maintain 
the Combat upon the Ground : to attack and to defend, to annoy 
and reſiſt his Enemy in every Attitude ; and to employ i in one or 
other of thoſe Purpoſes every Limb, and Nerve, and Sinew, all 
the Faculties, and all the Strength of his whole Body : this is im- 
plied in the Word Pancratium3; and is the beſt Account of an Ex- 
erciſe, in which the Combatants were allowed (under certain Re- 
ſtrictions, hereafter mentioned) tomake what uſe they thought proper 
of all the Arms that Nature had given them, both offenſive and de- 
fenſive, and of * thoſe: for neither (as in the Ceſtus) were their 


Ant. Left. L. xiii. c. 30. 
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Hands and Fingers bound up or armed, nor their Legs and Feet 
prohibited from joining in the Battle, nor were they reſtrained from 
ſtriking, as in the Pal, They were able notwithſtanding, with no 
other Arms than theſe, ſo to mangle and injure one another, that it 
was thought proper to reſtrain them in ſome Points + ; leſt a Conteſt 
ſet on Foot merely for Victory and Honour ſhould be diſgraced by 
Murder or Malice, and the Combatants be provoked to encounter 
one another in a Manner more becoming Beaſts than Men. An 
Athlete therefore was forbidden to kill his Adverſary deſignedly, to 
dig or pluck out his Eyes, to tear him with his'Teeth, or ftrike him 
under the Ribs with the Ends of his Fingers, as was done by Da- 
moxenus to Creugas ; notwithſtanding which there was ſtill Room 
enough left for them to exerciſe their Skill and Strength, their Cou- 
rage and Reſolution : I ſay Reſolution, becauſe it was a common 
Practice for a Pancratiaft to choke the Strength and Skill of his An- 
tagoniſt by twiſting and entangling himſelf about his Legs and 
Arms ; and to endeavour by Fatigue, and Pain, and Suffocation, to 
weary him into a Surrender of the Victory. All, or moſt of theſe 
Circumſtances are to be met with in the Story of Arrachion 5, which 
| happened in the fifty- fourth Olympiad. Arrachion was an eminent 
Pancratiaſt, who in the former Ol/ympiads had already gained two 
| Crowns, and was now. to encounter with the laſt of his Antagoniſts 
for the third: but He having, perhaps, obſerved by his former 
Combats, in what the Superiority of Arracbion conſiſted, and thinking 
it better to prevent him, ruſhed in, and twining his Feet about him, 
ſeized him at the ſame Time by the Throat, which he griped. with 
both his Hands. Arrachion, having no other Means either of diſ- 
engaging himſelf or annoying an Enemy, who was thus. got within 
him and had almoſt ſtrangled him to Death, broke one of his Toes; 
through the extreme Pain of which the other was compelled to re- 
ſign the Victory, at the very Inſtant that Arrachion gave up the 


4 Ice 3 2 Mem. ſur les Athlet: s. b Pauf, L. viii. c. 40. 
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| Ghoſt. Arrachion, though dead, was proclaimed RT; and 

the Crown of Olive was accordingly ſet upon his Head. 
In this ſhort Hiſtory we may obſerve the Love of Glory triumph. 
ing on the one hand over the Fear of Death, and yielding on the 
other hand to Pain, which Miltan ſomewhere ftyles perfect Miſery. 
And, notwithſtanding the boaſted Apatiy of the Stoicks, Philoſophy 
perhaps can find no Auachne againſt the importunate and impatient 
Power of Pain, of ſo much Force and Efficacy as the Love of Glory 
and the Dread of Shame; which for that Reaſon was always ſet in 
Oppoſition to it by Lycurgus. But as the Senſe of Pain was implant- 
ed in Mankind by Nature for very wiſe Purpoſes, he endeavoured 
by the Force of Habit and Education to ſuper-induce among his 
Spartans a Kind of ſecond Nature, if not wholly inſenfible of Pain, 
yet not eaſily ſubdued by it. They were accordingly taught, _ 
from their Infancy, to ſet it at Defiance; to enter the Liſts, as 


were, and combat with it; while at the ſame Time their Friends, 


their Relations, and their Parents, animated them to the Conflict, 
and recompenſed their Victory with Praiſe and publick Honours. 
To this End many painful Diſciplines were invented, and many Sorts 
of Conteſts encouraged in Sparta, as rude and bloody as the Cæſtus 
or Pancratium, which nevertheleſs their wiſe Legiſlator abſolutely 
prohibited: for the Law of theſe two Exerciſes requiring that one 
of the Combatants ſhould. yield, either in Words or by ſtretching 
out his Hand or Finger, or by giving ſome other Teſtimony of his 
ſo doing; Lycurgus * forbade his Spartans to engage in either of 
them, becauſe (as he faid himſelf) he would not have them ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to yield the Victory not even in Sport. The Spar- 
tuns, undoubtedly, from the hardy and Atbletich Courſe of Life into 
which he had put them, had a much fairer Proſpect of conquering 
in theſe Conteſts than any other People of Greece; but if they failed 
of the Victory (which even in this Kind of Warfare depends often 


5Plut. in Apopftb. 
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upon Chance and Accident, io fay nothing of the!-informountable 
Advantages which Nature -beſtows' upon ſome Men in preference to 
all other; and which no Force of Art or Education can pretend to equal) 
they would then ſee themſelves reduced to the fad Neceflity, either 
of publickly difavowing the haughty Maxim of Sparta, and breaking. 
her Laws, or bf unprofitably Toſing a Life, whieh they wigs employ. 
to much better Purpoſes in the Service of their Country 7. The Laws: 
of Sparta commanded: a Man to die or conquer ; and puniſhed with 

extreme Infamy thofe who ſaved themſelves by Flight *, which is 

only anvihier Form of renouncing the Victory: for they” were not only | 
excluded from all Offices and Honours; but it hs ed ignomi- 
nious to make any Alliarices with" them by Marriage: it was alſo al- 
lowable for any Body that met with them to kick ons ſtrike them; 

and the miſerable Wretches wandered up and down, expoſed. to the 
Scorn and Inſults of their Countrymen ; and bearing about the Marks 
of their Infamny, in t. the Coarſeneſs and Colour of their Habits, and the 
Deſection of their Countenances | rendered ſtill more contemptiple by 
being ſbavec LE on one Side, Lycurgus, therefore, ated very con- 
ſonantly with his own Laws, in forbidding his Sbartans the Cæſtus | 
and Pancratium; and very conſiſtentiy with his Views of rendering 
them a hardy 200 Jae, People, in permitting and encouraging 
among. t then dhe UG of all the other Gymnaſtick. Exerciſes. For 
theſe admitting a Clear Deciſion: of the Victory, without the hard Con- 
dition impoſed on the Combatants in the Cæſtus and Pancratium, of 
acting in their own Condemnation, allowed the Vanquiſhed the ſecret: 


Satisfaction c of ee his Mind and Spirit at leaſt cee f 


* 5 RA L . ar Plut. i in 1 ry luctator ter abjeftis ferdi 4 palman, 3 non. 

This is very well api by the fol- rradidit. Cum inuib tos eſſe Lactdemmii: 

loving Paſſage of Seneca de Benefic.. L. v. cives ſuos magno Eſtimarent, ab his certa=- 

c. 3. Lacedæmonii vetant ſues. Pancratio minibus removerunt, in quibus victorem fa-- 

au Cæſtu decernere, abi inferiorem oftendit cit non judex, non per ſe pe aun, {HH ws 
£4971 confeſſio. Curſor mam prior conthi- cadentis u trale e | 
5 Abe aun, ten aninu antocgſ rtr. 
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I need not perhaps inform the Reader, that the Combatants in 
the Cæſtus and Puncratium were naked, Cc. and that the Reſtric- 

tions juſt now mentioned extended alſo to the fotmer, as far as the 
Nature of that Exerciſe would allow. As in theſe two Exerciſes it 
was neceſſary to pair the Combatants, this we are to ſuppoſe was 
done by Lot, in the ſame Manner as the Mreſtlens were matched in 
the Pals, which has been deſcribed j in a foregoing Section, and 
therefore need not be repeated here: but I cannot forbear inſerting a 
remarkable Story of a Samian Athlete named Ages, who having 
been dumb from his Birth came to the Uſe of Speech, by an Effect 
as ſudden and ſurprizing as that related of the Son of Craſus: take it 
in the Words of Aulus Gellius, upon whoſe. Credit I ſhall. leave '" 
Sed et. quiſpiam Samius Athleta, nomen illi fait. AN,, cum antea non 
loquens fuſſet, ob ſimi lem dicitur cauſam loqui cepiſſe.. Nam quum in 
ſacro certamine ſorti tio inter ipſum et adverſarios non bona fide feeret, 

et ſortem nominis falſam ſubjici ani madvertiſſet; 3:, repente in eum, gui 

1  faciebat, ſc ſeſe videre quid faceret, magnum inclamavit., Atque is 
oris vinculo ſolutus per omne inde vitæ tempus non turbid? neque adbæſe 
lacutus gt. Theſe Words import, that gles being a Candidate for 
one of the Four ſacred Crowns, and perceiving the Officer who was 
appointed to match the Combatants, fraudulently endeavouring to 
put a wrong Lot upon him, cried out to him with a loud Voice, 
that he ſaw what he was doing: from which Time the Band of his 
Tongue being looſed, he continued for the reſt of his Life to ſpeak 
diſtinctly and without Heſitation. 

If we compare the Words non loquens, in the bribe Part of this 
Paſſage, with thoſe non turbid? neque adbaſe, in the latter Part, we 
may be induced to believe that Ægles, before this Accident, was not 
abſolutely dumb, but had only a great Impediment and Heſitationin 
his Speech ; which. will make the Story ſomewhat leſs wonderful : 
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Impediments which tied up the Organs of his Speech, probably re- 
lated to the Lot of the Ephedrus, or Odd Man, reſerved to engage 
with one of the Conquerors: a Lot of the utmoſt Conſequence, ej pe- 
cially in the Cæſgtus and Pancratium; in vhich a Combatant, thou gh 
victorious, might yet have been ſo roughly treated, or ſo much ſpent, 
in his former Engagement, as to be little able to conteſt the Victory 
with an Antagoniſt, who came freſh and unwounded to the Battle. 
Pauſanias, indeed, ſpeaks of a Pancratiaſt named Saſtratus, who had 
an eaſy. Method of obtaining the Victory: his Cuſtom was, to ſeize. 
faſt hold of his Adverſary's Fingers, which he broke, and never 
quitted his hold till they renounced the Conteſt. This Method 
gained him twelve Jthman and Nemean, two Pythian, and three 
Olympick Crowns, together with a nth at TS and the Sur- 
name of e eee | 


8 E c T I 0 N xn. 
of the Hoſe — - Races. 


| HAVE now 7 gone through the an ee hieb t are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name of Gymnaſtick ; and which, as welb 
from their Seniority, as their Precedence in the Celebration of the 
Olympick Games, have a Right in this Diſertation to take Place of 
the Horſe-Races ; though the Competitors in the latter were, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, Men of higher Rank and Confideration than the 
Athletes ; and the Spectacle was in itſelf, perhaps, more "pompous 
and magnificent. 

There were properly but two Kinds of Horſe-Races at Olympia, 
namely, the Chariot-Race, introduced into thoſe Games in the 25th 
Ompiaa, and the Race of Riding-Horſes, which was not admitted. 


Iſocr. de Bigis. 5 


1 1 8 ily 


bavi A DTSS ERH ATION) An 8 
till the 33d. All the reſt, which I-thall take Notice of in their 
Order, were little elſe than Modifications of theſe one 541 01 
1 appears from the Story of Oenomansand Pelops; that the an 
2 whs known in Hlis, even before the Inſtitution of the Ohjmpicł 
Gum ; which are ſaidt hy fore People t6 have heen celebrated * | 
the latter n upon the: Obtaſfion of his Victory over Qenomaits. 
may ſeem therefore a little ſtrange, that neither Iplitut, hen he re- 
ſtored theſe Games, nor the loans, who after him had the Super- 
intendency and Direction of then, ſhould not, before the 25th Olym- 
Find, think of reviving an Decree: fo famous in the traditional Hi- 
| ſtory of their own Country. For it was in the Charzot-Race that 
Te 3, the great Hero of the Elaams, vanquiſhed Ornomaus, and 
ä 4a, the fair Prize for which ſo many Princes before 
| dun had hazarded and loſt their Lives : though \potlibly that Lady, 
like Ececheiria the Wife of Iphitus, may have only been an allegori- 
cal Perſonage, and no more be meant by that Story, than that Pelops 
conquered Oenomaus by his ſuperior Skill in Horſemanſhipt, But 
whether this Conjecture be admitted, or whether Hippodamia be 
taken for the real Daughter of Oenomaus, fo. farmed, perhaps, by her 
Father, from a Science in which he took himſelf to excell, it tends 
either Way to prove the great Antiquity: and: Eftimation- of the 
Chariot-Race z and brings us back to the Queſtion, how it came to 
paſs that it was admitted no earlier into the Olympick Games. This, 
in all likelihood; was owing principally to the great Scarcity of 
Horſes throughout all Greece, not only at the Timeof the Revival of 
thoſe Games, but for many Olympiads after ; and in the next Place 
to the great Expence that attended the breed ing. and managing of 
Horſes; and laſtly, perhaps, to the little Eſtimation in which the 
Olympick Games were held at their Re-inſtitution. | The Olive Grown 
mn not as yet acquired that er i which afterwards attracted the 


dee Section the Firſt. acdof two Greet: Words, and ſigniſies the 


3 Pindar's Olymp. Ode r. | Art of taming or managing Horſes. 
The Word Hippodamia is compound- 


Ambition 
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Ambition even of Kings, and engaged the principal Men of Greece 
in a Competition for an auen that was eſteemed . to a Ro- 
man Triumpb. 
That the Greeks were at all Times but ill evovidad. wich G 
is maniſeſt through the whole Courſe of their Hiſtory. At the Siege 
of Troy, when they were able to bring into the Field an Army of 
an hundred Thouſand Men, they appear to have had fo few Horſes, 
and to have known ſo little ef the Uſefulneſs of that noble Animal, 
as to employ them in no other Service than in drawing their Chariots, 
With theſe indeed they came thundering to the Battle, but with ſo - 
little Order, and in ſo ſmall a Number, that in the Equipage of a 
Chariot, it is viſible, there was leſs Advantage and Convenience 
than Pomp and Oſtentation. Horſes were the Poſleflions.only of 
the Rich and Great, who never failed, in the Enumeration of their 
Wealth and Treaſures, to recken up their Horſes and their Chariots. 
This we learn not from Homer only and the Poets, who wrote of 
thoſe early Times, or lived near them. Jocrates ſpeaks the ſame 
Language, in an 'Oration 5 made to be ſpoken in a Court of Juſtice ; 
and to prove the Nobility and Wealth of the Family of Alcibiades, 
who by his Mother's Side was deſcended from Alemæon, uſes no 
other Argument, than that Alemæon was the firſt Athenian that won 
a Prize in the Chariot-Race at the Olympick Games. 

After the Trojan War, and even after the Reſtitution of the Olym- 
pick Games, the ſame Scarcity of Horſes is obſervable in Greece. For 
neither did the Lacedæmonians, the moſt warlike People of Greece, 

nor any of the Peloponnefians, as Pauſanias © informs us, know much 
of the Uſe of Horſes, till after the two Meſſenian Wars: from 
which Time the former, as they began to extend their Arms beyond 
the 1thmus, grew ſenſible of their Want of Cavalry; and accordingly 
took Care to inſtruct their Youth in Horſemanſhip. Nor were the 
Athenians, the richeſt and moſt powerfull People of Greece, better 
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furniſhed with Cavalry than the Lacedæmonians their Rivals. To 


remedy this Evil, and encourage the Breed and Management of 
Horſes, Solon, indeed, inſtituted an Order of Citizens in his Com- 
monwealth, which conſiſted of ſuch as were of Ability to furniſh out 
a Horſe; and to theſe he allotted the ſecond Rank in the State. Vet 


we find that at the Battle of Marathon 7, though they were to en- 


counter with an Enemy, whoſe chief Strength conſiſted in their Ca- 
valry, they were utterly deſtitute of -Horſe *:' and even after the 


| Perſians were entirely driven out of Greece, which may be reckoned 
the moſt glorious Period of that Commonwealth, their whole Num- 


ber of Horſe, for ſome Time, amounted to no more than Three 


hundred. 
From this eben ierble Braves ry of Horſe among ah G! may 


be ſhewn, at the fame Time, the Reaſon of their being introdueed 
ſo late into the Olympick Games; and the Wiſdom of introducing 


them. Greece was in want of Horſes: : it was therefore expedient 


to do ſomething to procure them: and no Method was like to be fo 
effectual as the raiſing an Emulation among particular States and 
People, by rewarding with publick Honours thoſe who thould-excell 
in the breeding and managing of Horſes, With this View then, 

in all likelihood, was the Ohmpicł Olive propoſed, as the only Prive 
perhaps, for which the ſeveral Nations of Greece would equally 


contend : and the Olympick Hippodrome was opened as a Theatre, 
where the ſeveral Competitors might exhibit their Pretenſions ; and 


prove their Merit in the Preſence of all Greece. The Olympick 
Games had now ſubſiſted near an hundred Years from the Time of 


this Re-inſtitution by Iphitus, not to mention their more remote, 

though fabulous Original; and conſequently began to be looked up- 
on with Veneration for their Antiquity, and frequented for the Sake 
of the Spectacle: which, conſiſting of almoſt all the Gymnafich Ex- 
erciſes, drew to Olympia, not only a great Number of Candidates 


7 Herod, L. vi. EL. ? Potter's Antiq. Vol. ii. = 
for 
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for the Olive Crown,” but a Multitude of Spectators alſo from all Parts 
of Greece; who, beholding with Pleaſure and Admiration, and re- 
warding with Applauſe the Ardor and-Emulation of thoſe who con- 
tended for the Prize, inſenſibly contributed to raiſe the Value of the 
Olymp! ck Chaplet ; and kindled in each other a like Ambition to ob- 
tain it, Upon the Introduction, therefore, of the Chariot-Race, the 
Rich and Noble, who are alſo fond of Glory, as appears from their 
Oftentation and Love of Flattery, with Pride and Pleaſure laid hold 
of an Occaſion, -which preſented them with the Means of obtaining 
what they could not help admiring. with the Vulgar, without engag- 
ing them at the ſame Time in a Competition with them 9. Alexan- 
der the Great would have contended in the Feof-Race at Olympia, 
could he have had Kings for his Antagoniſts. But, as I have ob- 
ſerved, there was no room to object againſt the Meanneſs of the 
Competitors in the Horſe-Races; in the Liſt of whoſe Conquerors 
are accordingly to be found Kings of all thoſe Nations of Greece 
that were governed by Kings, as alſo the Men of the greateſt Emi- 
nency, both for Wealth and Power, in thoſe Commonwealths, 
whoſe Liberty and Independence rendered their chief Citizens equal, 
if not ſuperior to thoſe Kings. Of this laſt Number was Al- 
cibiades; who perceiving (as his Son informs us in an Oration made 
for him by Jhocrates **) that the Olympick Games were held in great 
Honour and Admiration by all Greece; and that the Glory acquired 
in thoſe Aſſemblies, where every Gretian was accuſtomed to diſ- 
play his Wealth, and Strength, and Knowledge, redounded not to 
the Victor only but to his Country alſo, reſolved to produce himſelf at 
Olympia : but, conſidering at the ſame Time, that in the Gymnaſtich 
Exerciſes the Generality of the Combatants were meanly born, more 
meanly educated, and Inhabitants, perhaps, of mean and inconſi- 
derable Cities, he refuſed upon . that Account to engage in thoſe 
Combats (in which, however, | he was as well qualified to ſucceed as 


9 Plut, i us Apopth, | 10 Ifocr 4 de Bigis, 
© any 
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any one, boch from Nature and Practice) and entered himſelf a Can: 
didate for the Equeſtrian, Grown: to which ne Man of a low and 


Door Condition could pretend. And upon chis Oecaſion (lays: Plur 
tarch'") he outſhone not only all his Competitors, bat all who either 
before or fince contended for that Cræun, in the Number and Mag · 
nificence of his Chariots, and in the Victories obtained by them: for 
be brought at once. ſeven Chariats into the Courſe, and carried off at 
the ſame Time the firſt, ſecond, and fourth Prize, agcordisg to 
Tucydides :; or third, according to Jſacrates and Euripides; the 
laſt of whom compoſed an Ode upon the Conqueror, Part of which 
is quoted by Plutarch. The Poet in this Ode co Aci 
biages upon his. having gained at once three Prizes ; a Thing, ſays 
he, which no Greek ** had ever done before him. He takes Notice, 
likewiſe, of another Circumſtance attending. theſe Victories, which. 
may ſeem, perhaps, to derogate from the Glory of the Conqueror, 
namely, $hat thaſe V Achies Faſt Alibi acts neither Trouble nor 
Danger. Nn Ir 1 an 1.70% 
And this Dad me to comedies avother Point, from Wis <5 it all 
more plainly appear thatvhe Elans, in introducing the Chariot-Rece- 
into the Olympick Games, had the Service of the Publick principally- 
in View; for as they offered the OlympichOlveto the Wealthy, who: 
alone were able to; ſupport the great Expence that neceffarilyi at- 
| tends the breeding, keeping, and managing Horſes, ſo did they 
wiſely make the Conditions of abtaining it as eaſy to them as ,poſ- 
ſible, by exempting them fram the Trouble and Danger of driy- 
ing their o.] n __— my % W eber in a TE mw 
mentioned. " 


| 21 In Alen. L. vi. De Bigis. de 3 . Weite are many 5 2 LY 
14 The Poet by this muſt mean, that of People, who gained i in the fame OHm— 

| Aeibjades was the only one, that ever gain - piad three Crowns. in three different Hæer- 

ed at the ane Time three Prizes 1 in one and ci ſes. See Pindar' 8 Olymp. Ode 5. and the 
the ſame Exerciſe, as the Chariat-Rate, for former Section about the Foot Race. 
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No one, however, was prohibited from driving his own Chariot ; 
which i in alt likelihood, at the firſt Revival of theſe Races, was more 
practiſed, than the contrary Cuſtom of leaving it to the Management 
of others. The Office of a Charioteer was anciently far from being 
diſhonourable; and the Skill of managing Horſes, which were then 
uſed only in Chariots, was reckoned among the Accompliſhments of a 
Hero: but when Chariots came to be laid aſide in War, which 
ſeems to have happened ſoon after the heroick Ages , the Uſefulneſs, 
and conſequently the Reputation of that Art began to diminiſh by De- 
grees ; whence it ſoon came to be lodged in inferior Hands, And it 
was by no means the Buſineſs of the Eleans to ennoble it once more, 
by obliging the Maſters of the Horſes to contend in Perſon, and add 
to the Trouble and Expence of breeding and maintaining them, the 
ſubordinate and painful Office of managing and breaking them. This 
would have been clogging the Conditions, and would have diſguſted 
ſome, and excluded others from being Candidates for a Crown, which 
they might have been willing to deſerve, but unable to obtain in Per- 
Jon. Such, atleaſt, would have been the Situation of all the States, 
and Cities, and Ladies, whocontended by Proxy in the Olymprck Hip- 
podrome, and received the Honours due to that Ambition which they 
were intended to excite ; and which was as beneficial to the Publick 
in the Women as in the Men, Cymſca**, a Lacedæmonian Lady of 
a manly Spirit, was the firſt who gave this Example to her Sex; en- 
couraged to it by Ageflaus her Brother, King of Sparta: who ob- 
ſerving ſome of his Countrymen overvaluing themſelves upon the 
Number of their Horſes, and the Victories obtained by them at Olym- 
pia, prevailed with his Siſter to ſhew them, by offering herſelf a Can- 
didate for the Equeſtrian Crown, that they were more indebted for 
thoſe Victories to their Money than their Merit, This Precedent was 
afterwards followed by many Macedonian Ladies; which ſhews, at 


15 Potter's Ant. Vol. ii. p. 16. 15 Pauſ. Lacon. Plut. in Ageſilao. 
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the lame Time, the Prevalency of the Faſhion, the Extenſiveneſs of 
it's Influence, and the Policy of the Eleans, in forming ſo compre- 
henſive a Scheme, and opening, by that means, a Field for the Ambi- 
tion of the Vomen; who contributed equally with the Men to the 
promoting their e Dae in OPS: Chariats 1 into __ 


| Otympics Games, 


Ef, notwithſtanding what has 150 juſt now Aid, to ſuit the Wit. 
dom and Policy of the Eltans, in exempting the Owners of the Horſes 


from contending in Perſon, and yet beſtowing the Crown: upon them, 


any one ſhould be ſtill inclined to think, that the chief Honour of an 
Equeſtrian Victory ought, in Juſtice, rather to be conferred on the 
Cherioteer who won it, than upon the Owner of the Cbnriot, I ſhall 
defire him to take into Conſideration the following *. of ng 
ſtory, told by Plutarch in the Life of Alexander, 

Philip King of Macedon 17, having made himſelf Maſter of Poti- 
* received in the ſame Day three Meſſengers : The firſt of whom 
brought him an Account of a great Victory, obtained by his General 
Parmenio over the IAhriant : The ſecond told him, that he was pro- 
claimed Congueror in the Race of Riding-Horſes at Ohmpia: And the 
third acquainted him with the Birth of Alexander. Plutarch tells us, 
that Pbilip was mightily delighted with theſe three pieces of News, 
without ſaying which of them gave him the greateſt Pleaſure, The firſt 
Event, undoubtedly, and the third, tended more directly to the Fur- 
therance of his main Deſign ; which was no leſs than that of enſlay- 
ing all Greece, and of employing afterwards her united Forces to con- 
quer, for his Glory, the Empire of the Perfrans, 'The ſecond was 
leſs conducive to thoſe Views, but leſs pernicious alſo to his Country. 


| Let the Reader determine, upon which of the Three Philip had moſt 


Reaſon to value himſelf: and whether any of them, according to the 
ſtrict Rule of Juſtice contended for by thoſe who object to the Proceed- - 


37 Plut. in Alex. ; 
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ing of the Eleans, ought to have been placed to his Account? For 
the firſt he was indebted to Parmenio and his Army ; for the ſecond 
to his Rider and his Horſe ;- and * e is potty ſuſpected of 
having helped him to the third; 

What have been ſaying concerning the Viclors in the Chariot-Race, 
will hold equally to thoſe, who conquered in the Race of Riding 
Horſes, Mules, Gr. in which latter, the Conditions of obtaining the 
Crown of Victory were left as large as in the former. and are to be 
Juſtified upon the ſame Principles. 

But after all, it may ſeem impertinent to uſe many Arguments with 
an Engl;/þ Reader, to convince him of the Wiſdom and ' Juſtice of a 
Proceeding which is every Day practiſed amongſt us; who have alſo 
our Horſe- Races and Prizes for the Viclor, eſtabliſhed originally with 
the ſame View, as thoſe of which I am now ſpeaking, and under 
ſome of the ſame Regulations : Particularly with regard to the beſtow- 

ing the Prize, which with us, as with the Grecians, is conferred 
upon the Ozoner of the Horſe that wins the Race, and not upon the 
Rider. If this be an Injuſtice, the Fockeys at Newmarket have great 
Reaſon to complain; in whoſe Opinion, I dare ſay, a Piece of Plate 
of a hundred Guineas is preferable to the Glory of a thouſand Olym- 
pick Crowns, 1 will not ſay their Maſters are in the fame Way of 
Thinking, nor make any farther Compariſon between the Cuſtoms 
obſerved in the Hor/e-Races at Olympia and thoſe in Faſhion at New- 
market : I ſhall only take Notice, that no kind of Fraud or Violence 
was allowed of in the former ; the Competitors in which contended 
for Glory only : an Object ſeldom heartily purſued by thoſe, who are 
fordid enough either to ulor connive at the Uſe of Fraud. To return 
to the Chariot- Race. 

But though the Mafter of the Horſes, for the Reaſons above- men- 
tioned, was proclaimed the C or, yet had the Horſes rs their Share 
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of Honour, and were crowned amid the Congratulations and Ap- 


plauſes of the whole Aſſembly. They who are acquainted with Ho- 


mer and the Poets, will not be ſurprized at the Honours thus imparted 
to theſe noble Animals, whoſe Nature was by them eſteemed not 


unworthy of a divine Original ; and whoſe Ardour and Emulation in 


the Courſe ſeemed to expreſs a Senſe. of Glory almoſt; human, and. 


juſtify the Exhortations and Expoſtulations addreſſed to them in thoſe 
ancient Writings. | 


A Crown was alſo given to the 8 to whoſe Skill and Cou- 
rage the Victory was always in great Meaſure owing. I ſay Skill 
and Courage, becauſe both the one and the other were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to finiſh happily a Courſe, which the many ſhort 7 urnings 
round the Pillars, and the Number of Chariots which ſometimes ran 
together, rendered extremely difficult and dangerous. 

To explain the Nature of theſe Difficulties and Dangers, as wth 
as ſome Particulars relating to the Horſe- Races, I ſhall here inſert a 
Deſcription of the Olympick Hippodrome, or Hor ſe-Courſe, taken from | 
Pauſanias, L. vi. which is as follows 2. 

As you paſs outof the Stadium, by the Seat of the Hellanodicts, in- 
to the Place appointed for the Horſe- Races, you come to the Barrier, 


(APiry) where the Horſes and Gbariots rendezvous before they enter 


into the Courſe. This Barrier in its Figure reſembles the' Prow of a 
Ship, with the Roſtrum, or Beal, turned towards the Courſe, The 
other End, which joins on to the Portico of Agaptus (ſo named from 
him who built it, ſee the preceding Book, C. xv.) is very broad, At 
the Extre mity of the Roftrum, or Beal, over a Ba ar that 7 runs ' acroſs 


19 The French Tull of Pauſenias covered ſo many Miſtakes in 4, that 1 


| hath inſerted a Draught of the Apheſis, or thought the following Deſcription would 


Barrier here deſcribed, deſigned by the give him a clearer Idea of the Barrier and 
Chevalier Follard, with which I would 5 of + x without that 
willingly have obliged the Reader, had 1 * with it. 

at, by comparing it with r dif. 


4 


the Entrance, (ir waver), is placed a Figure of a Dolphin 20 in 
Braſs. On the two Sides of this Barrier, each of which is above four 
hundred Feet in Length, are built Stands, or Lodges, as well for the 
Riding-Horſes as the Chariots, which are diſtributed by Lor among 
the Competitors in thoſe Races: and before all theſe Lodges is ſtretched 

a Cable, from one End to the other, to ſerve the Purpoſe of a Barrier 
(br — About the Middle of the Prow is erected an Altar, 
built of unburnt Brick, whiah every Olympiad is plaiſtered over with 


freſh Mortar; and upon the Altar ſtands a Brazen Eagle, which 


ſpreads out its Wings to a great Length. This Eagle, by Means of a 
Machine, which is put in Motion by the Pre/ident of the H or ſe- Races, 
is made to mount up at once into the Air to ſuch a Height, as to be- 
come viſible to all the Spectators: and at the ſame Time the Brazen 
Dolphin before-mentioned ſinks to the Ground. Upon that Signal the 
Cables, ſtretched before the Lodges on either Side of the Portico of 
Agaptus, are firſt let looſe, and the Horſes there ſtationed move out 
and advance till they come over- againſt the Ladges of thoſe who drew 
the ſecond Lot, which are then likewiſe opened. The ſame Order is 
obſerved by all the reſt; and in this Manner they proceed through the 
Beal, or Roſtrum; before which they are drawn up in one Line, or 
Front, ready to begin the Race, and make Trial of the an of the 
Charioteers and the Fleetneſs of the Horſes. 


On that Side of the Cour ſe, which is ens by en raiſed with 


Earth, and which is the longeſt of the two Sides, near to the Paſſage 
that leads out of the Cour/e acroſs the Terrace, ſtands an Altar of a 
round Fi gure, dedicated to Taraxippus, the 7 error of the Horſes, as 
his Name imports ; of whom more hereafter. = he other Side of the 


4 * = « 


As The Dolphin wy is 2 \Symbo] of Ne ad. the Reader en by furprized 


tune, ſurnamed Hippius or Eque F to meet with the Figure of a Dolphin in a 
for his having produced a Horſe by 

the Earth with his Trident, according to Symbol of Jupiter, to whom the Ulmpich 
the Fable : without Wenn this Cir- Games were conſecrated. 
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riking Horſe-Courſe. The Eagle is a known 


Courke 
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_ the Chariots and Hoſes made their ſeveral Turnings, with the 
5 Eee en 


Courſe is formed not by a Terrace of Earth, but a Hill of a mode- 
rate Height, at the End of which is erected a Temple, conſecrated 
to Ceres Chamyne, whoſe Prove * bas nes Privilege of ſeeing the 
Set —_—__ 

FTheſe are the moſt remarkable Particulars which Panſenive ps 
thou ght fit to give us, relating to the Ohmpick Hippodrume or Horſe 
Curſe: and though from theſe we may be able to form a general 
Idea of its Figure, yet are there others no les neceffary to be known, 


for the clear underſtanding the Nature of the Races; ſuch as the 


Length and Breadth of the Courſe, the two Metas or Goals, round 


gary pr which we a are eleftt to make out wed _ 


The Hippodrome a at Con EVOrY of: which Were u. are er be 
Traces remaining, is faid by Wheeler to have been about five hundred 
and fifty ordinary Paces long, and about an hundred and roenty broad, 
and to have been anciently adorned: with ſeveral: excellent Orna- 
ments, of which, n only: thice- Pillars remain for: me to give 


an Account of. 


FPbe firſt of Wei a Pillar (or be an n Obeliſle) of Beyption 
Granite, conſiſting of one Stone, about fifty Feet long, erected on a 
Pedeſtal of eight or ten Feet above Graund.---On the North Side of 
evo, exprefling the Manner how this Pillar 


vas ſet up: Se below that repreſenting the Hippodrome, as 


it was before that Pillar was ſet up, with the Manner of their Hor ſe- 
Races, It appears (to make uſe. of his own Words) with four 
9 principal Pillars, with a vacant Place in the Middle, (where his 
0 is now erected) which made the Feet all equally diſtant from each 
tc other. The ordinary Stadiums of the Ancients had but three Pil- 
< lars, being but an hundred and twenty-five Paces long, which is 
te a great deal ſhorter than this. From the firſt Pillar they flarted 
* their Horſes, having the Word APFE'F EYE, of Conrage, writ- 
© ten on the Pillar given them. At the middle they were called upon 
cc to 
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ce to make haſte; by the Word IHE MAE, which was written 
e alſo on the Pillar. At the laſt they. were do return, riding about 
< the Pillar on the further End; therefore it had the Wotd KAMYON 
© engraven on it. By this Baſſ-reliews i is expreſſed the Running of 
the Horſes, and the Emperor ſtanding in the Middle | crowning 
ee the Victor. But what thar held up by four Pillars, and the other 
© fingle round Pillar were for; we could not wah en only 
for Ornament.” Wheeler's Travels, L. ii. p. 183. e 

Whether the Olymprck Hippodrome was ſo long and fo wide as this 
of Conſtantinople, I will not determine; but that it was confiderably 
longer than an ordinary Stadium, is evident : for as it appears from 
the Buſſo-relievo above deſcribed by Wheeler, and indeed from Me- 
dals, and many other Remains of Antiquity, that thete were twb 
Pillars placed towards the two Extremities of the Hippodrome, to 
ſerve as Metas, or Goals, round which the Chariots and Horfes made 
_ ſeveral Twrnings, a large Space of Ground muſt neceflarity have been 
left beyond each of thoſe Pillars, that the Horſes, and elpecially the 
Chariots, might have ſufficient Room to make their T urnings, with- 
out running againſt the Pillars or falling foul on one another: and 
this Space mult have been large enough to admit of a great Number 
of Chariots. It has already been ſaid, that Alcibiades for his own 
Share brought at one Time ſeven Chariots, and certainly he was not 
without Competitors to diſpute the Crown with him. Srphocles, in 
a Deſcription of a Chariot-Race, which I ſhall inſert at the End of 
this Section, ſpeaks of Ten, and Pindar of no lefs than Forty - 
riots, contending at one and the ſame Time. If therefore in 
Space of one hundred and twenty-five Paces, the Meaſure of an & 
dinary Stadium, Room enough be left beyond the Two Pillars for a 
large Number of Chariots to paſs, the Length remaining for the 
Race will be much too ſhort. A proportionable Space muſt likewiſe 
have been left between the Pillars, which divided the Courſe 1 in the 
and the two Sides of the 0 


The 
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The Circus Maximus, (as deſcribed by Dion. Hal.) in which the 
Romans exhibited their Choriot-Rates, was an oval Building of three 
Stadia, or eighteen hundred. Feet in Length, and four Plerbra, or four 
hundred Feet in Breadth, with a Row of Pillars, Obelifks, &c. 
running down the Middle; the firſt and laſt of which Pillars were 
the Metas, or Goals; round which the Chariots and . Horſes made 
.theic: Turnings ; but the Romans never ſuffered more than four Cha- 
710ts, which they called a Miſus, to ſtart at one Time; and of theſe 
Myiſſus or Metitus they had commonly twenty-four, and ſometimes 
many more, in one Day. Now, if it be conſidered that in the Gre- 
cian Games a much greater Number of Chariots frequently ran toge- 
ther, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe their Hi were at leaſt 
capacious as the Circus Maximus at Rome : the Dimenſions of which, 
however, were much inferior to thoſe of the Hippodromeat Conftanti- 
wople, which, according to Wheeler, was ſeven and twenty hundred 
and fifty Feet long, and fix hundred broad, _— a Pace to be 
equal to five Feet. 
The Length of the po by which 1 Wenn the Diſtance 2 
tween the two Metas, or Goals, is another Point that can be ſettled 
only by Conjecture. Had Mbeeler ſet down the Diſtances of thoſe 
Pillars, which he ſaw ſtanding in the Hippodrome at Conſtantinople, it 
would have helped us much in this Inquiry : but this I ſhall refer to 
the enſuing Section, and content myſelf at preſent with obſerving, 
that both the Chariots and Horſes ran ſeveral Times up and down 
the Courſe, and conſequently made many Turnings round the Pillars 
erected at the two Extremities. Pauſanias informs us, that in the 
Olympick Hippodrome, near that Pillar called Nyſe, which I take 
to be that erected at the lower End of the Courſe, ſtood a Brazen 
Statue of Hippodomia, holding in her Hand a ſacred Fillet, or Dia- 
deme, (Tawioy) prepared to bind the Head of Pelops for his Victory 
over Oenomaus ; and it is probable, that all the Space between the 
Pillars was filled with Statues or Altars, as that in the Hippodrome of 
Conſtantinople ſeems to have been: Here, at leaſt, ſtood the Tripod, 


1 or 
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or Table, on which were placed the Olive Crowns and the Branches 
of Palm deſtined for the Victors, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 
From this Account it may eaſily be conceived, that in a Chariot- 
Race both the Chariot and the Driver were expoſed to many Acci- 
dents, ariſing from the Nature of the Courſe. For as they were 
obliged to make ſeveral Turnings (about two and twenty in all) round 
the two Pillars, ſo did every Charioteer endeavour to approach as 
near as poſſible, in order to leſſen the Compaſs he was obliged to take. 
A Number of Charts puſhing all at once for this Advantage, which 
often gave the Victory, muſt neceſſarily have been in Danger either 
of running againſt the Pillar or falling foul upon one another, and 
in the Tumult many muſt have been broken or over turned, and 
their Drivers thrown out. This was the Fate of forty at one Time, 
as may be ſeen in an Ode of Pindar*", where the Poet fails not to 
congratulate the Congueror, upon his having ſingly eſcaped ſuch a 
Misfortune out of ſo great a Number of Competitors. It appears alſo 
in the ſame Ode, that the Victor was not inſenſible of the Singula- 
rity of his good Fortune; as an Acknowledgment for which he con- 
ſecrated his Chariat to Apollo, in whoſe Treaſury at Parnaſſus it was 
lodged, uninjured and entire, ſays the Poet, as when it came out of 
the Workman's Hands. 
And indeed, when we der * Form of the Chariots, the At- 
titude of the Drivers, the Rapidity of the Motion, and the Acci- 
dent juſt now mentioned, ariſing from the Nature of the Courſe and 
the Number of Chariots that frequently ran together, we ſhall won- 
der leſs at their being thrown out of their Chariots and put in Danger 
of their Lives, than at their maintaining their Poſts amid ſo many 
Difficulties, and coming off with Safety and Succeſs. Theſe Cha- 
riots, by ſome Figures of them upon ancient Medals, c. ſeem to 
have beenvery low, open behind, but cloſed up before and on the 
Sides, with a Kind of Parapet, which was ſometimes enriched with 


* Pindar's Pyth. Ode $. ſee the Scholiaſtt. | 
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various Sorts of Ornaments. There does not appear to have been 
any Seat for the Driver, who is therefore always repreſented fond- 
ing, and leaning forward to the Horſes. They had but two Wheels, 
and conſequently the fore Part of them muſt have been ſupported by 
the Horſes, which inevitably rendered their Motion very unequal, 
and made it fo difficult for the Charioteer to keep upon his Legs, 
that nothing but a long Courſe of Practice could inſure a Man from 
falling in ſuch a Situation. Which, therefore, is the moſt altar 
niſhing, the Folly, or the Vanity of Nero? 

This great Emperor **, great I mean in Power and Babe 
but with regard to all the Objects of his Ambition, very little and con- 
temptible, would needs ſhew his Skill in the Management of a 
Chariot. He choſe indeed the nobleſt Theatre, and offered him- 
ſelf -a Candidate for the Olympick Crown. That his Appearance 
might be no leſs extraordinary than his Ambition, and in ſome Mea- 
ſure proportionable to the Majeſty of an Emperor of the World, he 
entered the Hippodrome at Olympia *3 in a Chariot drawn by ten Horſes, 
which he undertook to drive himſelf, notwithſtanding, ſays Sue- 
tonius, he had formerly, in a certain Poem of his, cenſured Mithri- 
dates forthe ſame Thing. But the Event was by no means anſwer- 
able, either to the Flattery of his Courtiers or the Vanity of his own 
Expectations. He was thrown out of his Churiot, to the great Ha- 
zard of his Life 4; and though he was put into it again, he found 
himſelf unable to finiſh the Race, and deſiſted. Notwithſtanding 
which he was proclaimed Congueror, and honoured with the Olym- 
fich Crown, To return the Compliment, at his Departure he pre- 
ſented the Hellanodichs, or Judges of the Games, with the Sum of 
8000 J. *5 and all Greece with her Liberty. A Preſent that would 
have done him infinitely more Honour than an Olympick Victory, or 
indeed than any Victory, had it been Cankly and generouſly be- 


22 Xiph. & Suet. in Nerone. 25 Dion. in 1 0 250,000 3 
RE duet. ibid. 24 Xiph. Suet. or an 18 5. 4d. dee Arbuth. Tables. 


ſtowed, 
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ſtowed, and not paid down as the Price of Adulation ; and of a 
Complaiſance ſo mean and ſervile, as ſhews the Grecians to have 
been as iricapable of Liberty as they were unworthy. of it. For the 
Equeſtrian Crown was not the only Thing with which the Elzans 
complimented Nero : they broke, in Obedience to his Orders, the 
moſt ſacred Laws 26 of their Inſtitution, and put off the Celebration 
of the Olympick Games for a whole Year, to wait his coming into 
Greece; as if their Buſineſs, ſays Pbiloſtratus, had been to ſacrifice 
to Nero inſtead of Jupiter. What followed after helps us admirably 
to diſcover the true Value of that Liberty which a Tyrant beſtows : 
and theVanity and Infincerity of thoſe Praiſes and Honours that are ex- 
torted from Slaves and Flatterers. Nero, before his Departure, pillaged 
and waſted Greece, notwithſtanding her pretended Grant of Liberty; 
put many People to Death, and ' confiſcated the Eſtates of others: 

and the Elrans on their part, to revoke as much as in them lay the 
Honours they had conferred on Nero, left out of their publick Regi- 
ier that Olympiad, and that alone, Galba*? afterwards demand- 
ed of the Hellanodicks, as a Debt to the Crown, the eight thouſand 
Pounds, with which Nero had rewarded their Partiality in adjudg- 
ing to him the Equeſtrian Crown. 

Upon the Day of the Race 30, the Chariots at a certain Signal 
marched out of the Lodges above deſcribed, and entering the Courſe 
according to the Order before ſettled by Lot, were there drawn up 
in a Line; but whether a-breaft, or one behind another, is a Queſtion, 
it ſeems, among the Learned. Euſtatbius (in his Comment upon 
Homer 3) ſays, the Ancients were of Opinion that they did not ſtand 
in one Front; becauſe it is evident that he who had the firſt Lot had d 
a great Advantage over the other Charioteers, The Moderns, I be- 
lieve, are unanimouſly of the contrary Opinion; and can ſhew, that 
the Reaſon aſſigned by Euſtathius makes not in the leaſt againſt the 


26 Philoſtr. L. v. * Xiph. in Nero. 29 Xiph. in Nero. 30 Pauſ. L. vi. 
*2 See Scaliger ad Euſeb. ad Num. See Pope's Homer, Iliad xxiii. ver. 
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Method of ranging the Chariots all a- bregſt; in which Order the 
Charioteer, who ſtood firſt, had fo clear an Advantage over his Com- 
petitors, as to make it neceſſary to diſpoſe their Places by Lot. For 
as they were to turn round a Pillar erected at the farther End of the 
| Courſe, he who had the firſt Place on the Left Hand was nearer to 
that Pillar, than thoſe who were ranged on his Right Hand.; had a 
leſs Circle to make upon the Turn, and conſequently was not obliged 
to run ſo great a Compaſs of Ground. The Advantage, therefore, of 
the fit Place, and the Diſadvantage of the 1ſt, which was always 
increaſed in Proportion to the Number of Chariots that contended. 
together, appeared ſo conſiderable to the learned Montfaucon, that 
he ſeems to think the Succeſs of every Charioteer muſt have depend- 
ed entirely upon his Lot. And indeed, had they been to turn but 
ence, or could it be ſuppoſed that they maintained throughout the 
whole Race the fame Order in which they were firſt . arranged by 
Lot, the Place could not have been indifferent with regard to the 
Victory; but as on the contrary they were obliged to make r᷑elue 
Turnings round that Pillar, and ten round another erected at the hi- 
ther End of the Courſe, the Advantage of the one, and the Diſad- 
vantage of the other, muſt have been liable to be loſt and re- 
covered many Times in the Race, by the Skill of the Charioteers, the 
Swiftneſs of the Horſes, or ſome of thoſe Accidents already mention- 
ed. It ſhould alſo be conſidered, that though the Charioteer, who 
was placed firſt on the Left Hand, had ſome Advantage over the reſt 
by being nearer the Pillar, yet he muſt have oftentimes been ſtrait- 
ened for Room upon the Turn, eſpecially if hard preſſed by his 
Competitors, and conſequently have been driven ſo near the Pillar, 

as to endanger the breaking or overturning his Chariot, In avoiding 
therefore this Danger, and in making theſe Turnings in as little a 
| Compaſs as poſſible, conſiſted the chief Excellence of a Charzwteer : 
as is evident from the large Inſtructions which old Ne or 32 gives his 


3 Homer J IL Xxiii, 


-*--- Son 
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Son Antilochus upon that Head; and from what Theocritus tells us 
of the Education, of Hercules .33, whoſe ſuppoſed Father Anpbitryon 
himſelf took the Pains to teach him the Management of the Chariot, 


though he left all bis other Exerciſes to be e him by other 
Maſters, Nec | 


But fond Ae with a Father's Zeal, 
Skilful himſelf to guide the rapid Wheel, 
In his own Art inſtructs his God-like Heir, 
And teaches how to rule the whirling Carr; 
How at the Turn with niceſt Heed to roll, 
Nor break the grazing Axle on the Goal. 


| It was however as much the Buſineſs of a Charieteer to aepprodh 
as near as poſſible to this Pillar; as it was to avoid running foul upon 
it, To this Point therefore as to a Centre they- all tended ; and let 
any one imagine what a Noiſe, what a Buſtle and Confuſion, ten, 
twenty, and ſometimes forty Chariots 34 muſt have made burſting, at 
the Sound of 'a Trumpet 35, all together from the Barrier] and preſſing 
all to the ſame Point! What Skill and Courage in the Chartoteers! 
What Obedience, what Strength and Swiftneſs in the Hor/es ! What 
Ardour and Emulation in both muſt have been requiſite. to main- 


tain the Advantages, which their own Lots had given them, or to 
| ſurmount thoſe of their Antagoniſts! 


35 Seeſt thou not how, when from the Goal they ſtart, 
The youthfull CHarioteers with beating Heart 

Ruſh to the Race, and panting ſcarcely bear 
Th' Extremes of fev'riſh Hope and chilling Fear; 
Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their Force : 
The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe, 


Idyll. xxiv. ver. 117, 34 Pindar, 35 Soph. Electra. 3% Virg. Georg. iii. 
And 
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- a-low, and now aloft they fly, 
J rn thro' Alt, and ſeem to touch os hy: 
de e no Stay; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, e. 
_* Spurti'd and caſt back ward on the Follower's To * . Soil 
The Hindmoſt blows the Foam upon the Firſt: PET 
Such is the Love of how an mene Thirſt 1 
O77 nn 271 t Mi. 0 


But this was not all; they were to meet t with more Difficulties, 
and of another kind, in the middle of the Courſe, and contend with 


the Terrors of a Deity, who ſometimes ſnatched the Victory from 


him, who ſeemed to have carried it away from his Competitors, The 
Name of this Deity was Taraxippus, a Name given him from his 


Office; which was to ſcare and terrify the Horſes, who, accordingly 


as they paſſed by his Altar, which was of a round Fe orm, and erected 
at the farther End of the Courſe, were wont to take Fright, fays 


Panſanius i, without any apparent Cauſe; And ſo great was their Con- 


ſternation, chat, regarding no longer the Rein, the Whip, or the Voice 
of their Maſter, they frequently broke and overturned the Chariot, 
and wounded the Driver. The Charioteers therefore failed not to 
offer Sacrifices to Teraxippus, in order to Heparin his Wrath, and 
tender him favourable to them. 


I ſhall not trouble the Readers with the various Opinions relating 
to this pretended Deity and his Terrors, which are to be met with 
in Pauſanias. I am apt to believe, with the French Tranſlator of that 
Author, that (if, as Pauſanias inſinuates, there was any thing extraor. 
dinary in this matter) the Fright of the Horſes was owing to ſome Ar- 
tifice of thoſe, who prefided at the Olympick Games, and who (as he 
farther remafks) f in order to make the Victory more glorious, were 


willing to make the Way to it more hazardous and difficult, 


1212 


37 Lib, vi. cap. 20. A 
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- But though: the old Saying, The more Danger, the more Honour, may 
ſeem to countenance this Remark of the French Abbé, ought we not 
rather to ſuppoſe that the 'Eleans (whoſe! Views inlevery Fart of chis 
nſtitution ſceni to have been directed to ſome wiſe Purpoſe) in 
by theſe! Terrors to exclude the Competition of all thoſe; 'whoſe' Horſes 
were not thoroughly broke, and taught not to be: d at any ſud- 
den Noiſe or unuſual Appearance? A Quality in Horſes at leaſt as 
valuable, both for Service and Pleaſure, as Fleetne ms, or any Accom- 
pliſhment acquired in the Menage. „ end 

I cannot help obſerving by the way, that the r muſt have 
been credulous and ſuperſtitious even to Stupidity, and the Eleans 
conſummate Maſters in all the Juggling Tricks and Artifices of Impo- 
ſture, for a Fraud of this Nature to have been carried on for ſo long 
a Time, and in ſo publick a Place as the Hippodrome of Olympia, in 
the Name of a Divinity ; and conducted with ſo much Secrecy and 
Succeſs as to bring Votaries to his Altar with Offerings and Suppli- 
cations : But Olympia was not the only Place in which this imaginary 
Deity was adored ; there was likewiſe a Taraxippus in the Nbmian 
Hippodrome, as Pauſatias informs us; who adds, that in Nemea in- 
deed there was no Deity concerned in terrifying the Horſes, but then 
there was a Roch, ſtanding near the Pillar round which they turned, 
of the Colour of Fire, with the Brightneſs of which they were wont 
to be as much terrified as with that of Fire itſelf: but he obſerves at 
the ſame Time, that the Terror, which ſeized the Horſes at the Sight 
of this Rock, was much inferior to that excited by the Taraxippus of 
Olympia. The ſame Author, ſpeaking afterwards (L. x.) of the Ter- 
rors with which the Horſes were ſometimes ſeized in the Pythick 
Hippodrome, aſcribes them to Fortune, whom he ſtyles the Diſpenſer 
of Good and Evil in all human Affairs, and to whom he ſeems to 
have Recourſe merely becauſe there was no Taraxippus at Delphi, nor 
* terrifying Object, like the fry Rock at Nemea, to help him to a 
Solu- 


* A DISSERTATION ON 
Solution in a Caſe, which N but Ignorance and d Soperſtitien ld 


Sopboc les, 38 in his Tragedy of Electra, bath given us a very noble 
Dekcrintion of a Chariot Race in all its Forms, a Tranſlation of which 
I ſhall inſert in this Place, as well for the Entertainment of the Rea- 
der, as for the fake of verifying what * been faid above . fo un 
nnn an Authority. 1 cl 


vl Deſcription 0 f, a | Charior-Race. 


"When, on the ſecond Day, in Order next | 
Came on the Conteſt of the rapid Car, - 
As o'er the Phocian Plain the orient Sun 
Shot his impurpled Beams, the Pythick Cour 27 
Oreſtes enter d, circled with a Troop _ 
Of Charioteers, his bold Antagoniſts. 
One from Achaia came, from Sparta one, 
Two from the Libyan Shores, well practiſed each 
Jo rule the whirling Carr; with theſe, the fifth, 
Oreſtes vaunting his Theſalian Mares. 
EAtolia ſent a ſixth, with youthfull Steeds 
In native Gold array d. The next in Rank 
From fair Magneſia ſprung ; of Thrace the eig ghth 
His Snow-white Courſes. from Theſprotia Fa : 
From Heav'n- built Athens the ninth Hero came, 
A huge Bæotian the tenth Chariot fill d. 
"Theſe, when the Judges of the Games by Lor 
Had fix'd their Order, and arranged the Carrs, | 
All, at the Trumpet's Signal, all at once 
Burſt from the Barrier, all together chear'd 
Their rag Steeds, and ſhook the Hoating Reign, 


3 Ver. 700, &c. 
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Soon with the Din of rattling Carrs was fill d 
The ſounding Hippodrome, and Clouds of Duſt 
Aſcending, tainted the freſh Breath of Morn. 
Now mix'd, and preſs'd together on they drove, 
Nor ſpar'd the ſmarting Laſh, impatient each 
To clear his Chariot, and outſtrip the Throng 
Of clafhing Axles, and ſhort- blowing Steeds, 
That panted on each other's Necks, and threw 
On each contiguous Yoke the milky Foam. 
But to the Pillar as he nearer drew, 
Oreſtes, reining in the near-moſt Steed, 
While in a larger Scope, with looſen'd Reins, 
And laſh'd up to their Speed, the others flew, 
Turn'd ſwift around the Goal his grazing Wheel. 
As yet erect upon their whirling Orbs 
Roll'd every Chariot, till the hard-mouth'd Steeds, 
That drew the Thracian Carr, unmaſter'd broke 
With Violence away, and turning ſhort, 
(When o'er the Hippodrome with winged Speed 
They had completed now the ſev'nth Career) 
| Daſh'd their wild Foreheads gainſt the Libyan Carr. 
From this one luckleſs Chance a Train of IIIs 
Succeeding, rudely on each other fell 
Horſes and Charioteers, and ſoon was fill'd 
With Wrecks of ſhatter'd Carrs the Phocian Plain. 
This ſeen, th' Athenian” with conſummate Art 
His Courſe obliquely veer'd, and ſteering wide 
With ſteddy Rein, the wild Commotion paſs'd 
Of tumbling Chariots, and tumultuous Steeds. 
Next, and, tho' laſt, yet full of Confidence, 
And Hopes of Victory, Oreſtes came. 
But when he ſaw, of his Antagoniſts 
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Anxious he rais d his ſtimulating Voice. 


7.7 DISSERTATION, ON. 
Him only now remaining, to his Mares 


14 


And now with equal Fronts a- breaſt they drehe, 


Now with alternate momentary Pride 
Beyond each other puſh'd their ſtretching Stods, 


Erect Oreftes, and erect his Carr 
Thro' all the number d. Courſes now had. Hood; 
But luckleſs in the laſt, as round the Goal. 


The wheeling Courſer turn'd, the hither Bela. 


Imprudent he relax'd, and on the Stone 


Fell headlong, hamper'd:i in the tangling Reins. lie 77 


The frighted Mares flew divers o'er the Courſe. 
The throng'd Aſſembly, when they ſaw the Chief 

Hurl'd from his Chariot, with Compaſſion mov'd, 

His Vouth deplor'd, deplor d him glorious late 


For mighty Deeds, now doom'd to; (mighty, 2 


Now dragg'd. along, the Duſt, his Feet in Air: 
Till haſting to his Aid, and ſcarce at length 
The frantick Mares reſtraining, from the Reins 
The Charioteers releas'd him, and convey'd _ 
With Wounds and Gore disfigur'd to his F riends. 
« The juſt Ampbictyons on th' Athenian Steeds 


The Delphick Laurel ſolemnly CON terr'd 
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of the ſeveral Kinds of 2 bariot-Races. 


that theſe Laws were general, and extended equally to all the various 
Species of Chariots ; excepting that the Length of the Race was di- 
miniſhed for ſome of them, as I ſhall obſerve preſently. | 

The Chariot firſt introduced: into the Olympick Hippodrome, and 


that of which I have been hitherto ſpeaking, was the TiA# app, 
or complete Chariot, named either becauſe it was drawn by full-aged 


Horſes, or becauſe it was drawn by four Horſes, which Number 


ſeems to have made a complete Set among the Ancients. Theſe four 
Horſes were all ranged a-breaſt, the two middle ones only were har-- 
neſſed to the Chariot by the Yoke, from whence they were called Zy- 


gii; the two /ide Horſes were faſtened either to the Doge, 2 or to ſome 
other Part of the Chariot by their Traces, and were called Parcòri, Pa- 


raſcirt, Seiropbori, and Seiræi, and their Reins c or Traces Serra and | 


Paroorie. 


Ericthonius, abode: to Virgil, was the firſt that 7006 with four 
Horſes, and, according to Manilius, was for that Invention honoured ' 


with a Place among the heavenly Bodies. 


Primus Erifthonius currus, & quatuor auſus 


Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis fs Nere viddor, Virg. Geor. iii. 


QJuem curru primum volitantem Jupiter alto 
en ee equis, celoque facravit 3, 


roles ſignifies afultus as well as perfedtus. : Cælius Rhodig, 7 Manil, ib, i. 
lin. 22. Edit. | | 


HE Laws and Cuſtoms of the Chariot Race having been ex- 
. © plained in the foregoing Section, it remains to take Notice only, 
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Pagenida of Thebes had the Honour of firſt obtaining the Prize 
of this Sort of Chariot- Race in the Olymp1 ck Games * ; as Erifthonius 
had in the Games called Panathenza, 

In the ninety-third Olympiad was added the Race of the Chariat 
called Synorts, which was drawn by a Dole, or one Pair only of full. 

aged Horſes, 

The Apen“ was a Chariot drawn by two Mules, after the manner 
of the Synoris, as. Pauſanias tells us, and was introduced into the 
Olympick Games by one Aſandraſtus, as we learn from Pindar's Scho- 
liaſt . I have called it a Chariot, though if it reſembled the Apene 
deſcribed by Homer in the xxivth Iliad *, it ſhould more properly be 
called a Waggon; and indeed that Account of it agrees beſt with what 
Pauſanias ſays 7, who obſerves that the Race of the Apen“ could pre- 
tend neither to Antiquity nor Beauty, and that Mules were held in 
ſuch Abomination by the Eleans, that they permitted none of thoſe 
Animals to be bred in their Country. And indeed the Race of the | 

Aden was but of a ſhort Continuance, having been aboliſhed withi 
a very few Olympiads after its firſt Admiſſion. 

Pauſanias and the Greek Commentator upon Pindar , differ ſo 
widely in their Accounts of the Times when the Apen“ _ admitted 
and aboliſhed, that it would be in vain for me to endeavour to recon... 
cile them ; eſpecially as the latter diſagrees even with himſelf, I ſhall 
therefore follow the Account of Pauſanias, who at leaſt is conſiſtent 
with himſelf : and according to whom the Apen“ was introduced 
into the Olympick Games in the ſeventieth Olympiad, and aboliſhed by 
Proclamation in the eighty-fourth s. 

In the ninety-ninth Olympiad was introduced the Naher agli, 
which was a Chariot drawn by four Colts, as is evident from what 
20 Pauſanias immediately ſubjoins concerning the Euwpis TiwAwy, or 
Chariot drawn by two Colts, which, he tells us, was introduced in the 


+ See. Serv. in Virg, loc. cit. 5 Olymp. Od. 5. 5 Ver, 266, Lib. v. c. 9. 
Olymp. Od. 5. 9 Lib. v. cap. 9. Lib. v. cap. 8, | 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. Cl 
hundred and twenty-ninth Olympiad, and that one Beliſtichè, a Mace- 
donian Lady, was s the firſt that carried off the Crown in that Race. 

I ſhall now endeayour to ſettle the different Lengths of the Race 
aſſigned to each Species of theſe Chariots ; a Point not yet determined 
by any Author that I know of, In order to this, I ſhall beg Leave 
to produce two Paſſages, one from Pindar, and another from his 
Scboliaſt. That of Pindar is as follows : 0 
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1 T he Words of the Scholiaſt cxphilning ans Paſloge are, Tus 
| 9 ddeedxig of range reh mois wegriexoVIo. 1 daYtxa yraprloy n 
10 agree + . rei 10 deiα̈ b moe 79 rtHEnen 050 ray i, 7d 
E h J. 
Tigenæ in this Paſſage of Pindar ſignifies the Pillar erected at the 
End of the Courſe, round which the Chariots turned, as has been 
ſhewn, and the Epithet Judcdyraur]oy applied to that imports, that 
they turned twelve Times round that Pillar; and conſequently that 
they ran twelve Times up, and as often down the Courſe, 
Azopo; ſignifies curſus, a Race or Courſe, and becauſe (as I ſuppoſe} 
the firſt 3 Race at Olympra conliſted only of one Length of the Stadium 
only, as is evident from the following Paſſages “, N steg d Oh | 
Sg b Wel hn, i. e. Diaulus ef curſus duplex unum faciens 
fexum; and 6 dd Ao reg ya Rigs exe, % T0 Ni] 
gos nov, Dolichus, curſus ſeptemplex : tres enim flexus habuit, & di- 
midium flexils. 
1 Olymp. Ode 3. ver. 58. cuibant quadrige 5 vel dudird unn de, ut- 
Quarum [arborum, Olivarum ſeilicet] pote duodecim flexus habentem; ; quandegui- 
cum | Herculem] dulce deſiderium habebat, dem duodecim curſus perfecit T6 TiN dppuc,. 
duodecies inflexum circa terminum curriculi TmwMxov Vero oc. 
*. equorum plartare, 13 The Stadium, or ſimple Foot Ra 


12 Ex6c New '* T'zetzes, citatus a P. Fabro Agoniſt. 
Nempe terminum. Quem alli cir- Lib. i. c. 28. 
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But Apdpes, when applied to the Horſe- Races, Gevified 2 Courſe 
of of four Stadia, as is evident from theſe Words of Heſychius; ir 
ils Terga5 dd; rs, and from theſe of Pauſanias, ogelto. & doi 18 
inis prxos pey diaunor dow. Now as dude Jeeps and Jodie yrapnmles 
in the above cited Paſſage from the Scholiaft of Pindar are plainly of 
the ſame import, we are to underſtand by Ag irT9w, a Courſe con- 
fiſting of one Turn, or Round, once up and down the Hippodrome ; 
which whole Courſe, or Round, being equal to four Stadia, it may 
from hence be inferred that the Two Pillars (vis. that from which 
the Horſes ſtarted, and that round which they turned) which divided 
the Courſe into two equal Lengths, were 2e Stadia diſtant from 
each other, conſequently 'the whole Length of the Race of the 
re age, or, Chariot drawn by full-aged Horſes, conſiſting of 
twelve Rounds, amounted to forty-eight Stadia, or fix Grecian Miles; 
that of the IlwAumo 4gue, or Chariot drawn by Colts, conſiſting of | 
eight Rounds, to two and thiriy Stadia, or four Grecian Miles. A 
Grecian Mile, according to Arbuthnot” Computation, was ſome- 
what more than eight hundred Paces ; an Engh/h Mile is equal to 
1056. | 
"Under the two Denominations of the TEA&OY cpu and TwAKI age, 
the Scholigſt of Pindar meant, as I imagine, to comprehend all the 
Species of Chariots ; which he hath ranked in two Clafles, not by 
the Number but the ne of the Horſes : as appears from his putting 
IG 22 in Oppoſition, or Contr a-diſtinction to rc Ae g For 
rde, as I obſerved before, ſignifies not only perfettus, but adultus 
alſo. By the Words Tiaz 4zpu therefore in this Place we are to 
underſtand a Chariot drawn by full-aged Horſes, which takes in the 
Synoris, or Chariot and Pair of full-aged Horſes; as well as the 
Tiber, or Chariot and Four : and by Ilwnmey agua, a Chariot 
drawn by Colts, or under-aged Horſes, whether four or only tao in 
Number. The Race of which latter conſiſted of eight Rounds, that 
of the former of Het. 


That 
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That the Race of the ITwAm agua, or Charict drawn by under- 
aged Horſes, though four in Number, conſiſted only of eight Rounds, 
is evident from the Paſſage of Sophocles, a Tranſlation of which was 
inſerted at the End of the preceding Section. For as the Words 
oeeauey immoy (Ver. 742 of the Original) prove that the Chariot of 
Oreſtes was drawn by four Horſes, ſo doth the Word Ilan ſhew that 
thoſe Horſes were wnder-aged: and whoever conſiders attentively, what 
is there ſaid about the ſixth and ſeventh Round, exro xa «(309 py Ng feen, 
will find Reaſon to conclude, that the Accident which befell Ore- 
es happened in the laſt and eighth Round. Though Du Faur 
thinks it manifeſt from this very Paſſage, that the Chariot Race, at 
leaſt in the Times of Sophocles or Oreſtes, conſiſted of no more than 

ſeven Rounds, But had he obſerved that the eight Chariots, which are 
there ſaid to have been overturned, were then running the ſeventh 
| Round, and that Oreſtes, who with the Athenian ſtill continued the 
Race, was thrown out of his Chariot ſome Time after, he muſt have 
ſeen that the Race conſiſted of more than ſeven Rounds ; and that it 


conſiſted preciſely of eight we have Reaſon to conclude, from what 
has been produced from the Scholigſt of Pindar, relating to the 


ν,Es apa, or Chariot drawn by under-aged Horfes. 

Indeed, the whole Story of Oreſtes contending in the Pythian Games 
was a mere Forgery of the Poets, to ſerve the Purpoſes of his Tra- 
gedy : it is, however, to be preſumed, that in order to give it the 
greater Air of Truth and Probability, he kept cloſe to the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of thoſe Games. And as the Laws and Cuſtoms relating to 
the ſame Kinds of Exerciſes, ſeem to have been the ſame in the ſeve- 
ral ſacred Games of Greece, it is very allowable in all parallel Caſes to 
apply to one what is related of the other. Thus, as we are told by 
Pindar's Scheliaſt, that the Race of the Chariot drawn by under- 
aged Horſes conſiſted of eight Rounds in the Olympick Games, we 
may affirm the ſame of the ſame kind of Race in the Pythian Games: 
and in like Manner we may conclude, that the Sigual for flarting 
| : | | | WAS 
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was given by the Sound of a Trumpet in the Olympick Chariot-Races, 


from Sophocles having informed us that this was the Sagan) _ in 
the Pythick H Feen 


SECTION XIV. 
Of the Race of Riding Horſes. 


HAT Chariots were in Uſe before Riding Horſes need not 

be obſerved to any one, that is acquainted with Homer ; among 
all whoſe Heroes, Greek and Trojan, there is not one that ever 
makes his Appearance on Horſeback, excepting Diomedes and Ulyſ- 
ſes:, mounted upon the Horſes of Rheſus, which they had taken in 
their Expedition by Night, after having killed their Maſter in his 
Sleep. It appears, however, by this Inſtance, that neither the He- 
roes nor the Horſes were utter Strangers to the Art of Riding: as 
by another Paſſage in the fifteenth Iiad it is evident, that Horſeman- 
ſhip was carried even to ſome Degree of Perfection, at leaſt in the 
Time of that Poet, who lived but in the next Generation after the 


Siege of T; roy, according to Sir Taac Newton, The many? laſt 
mentioned 1s as follows : 


"Qs; 0 17 lg ITT00% ve e, Se. 


So when a Horſeman from the watry Mead 

(Skill'd in the Manage of the bounding Steed) 

Drives four fair Courſers, practis'd to obey, 
To ſome great City thro' the publick Way: 
Safe in his Art, as Side by Side they run, 
He ſhifts his Seat, and vaults from one to one : 


* 


See Il. k. 1. 0. ver. 679. Pope's Il, xv. ver. 822. 
And 
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And now to this, and now to that he flies: 
Admiring Numbers follow with their Eyes. | 


1 the rather quote this Paſſage, becauſe I find ſome Authors have 


introduced an Exerciſe like this into the Olympick Games ; upon what 
Authority I know not ; for I do not find in thoſe Books, that I have 


looked into, mention EP of any other Race of Riding Hor ſes than 
thoſe of the Celes and the Calpe. And as to that particular Piece of 


Horſemanſhip deſcribed aboye, Euftathius 1 in his Comment! upon 


Homer tells us, that in the old Scholias it is written, that Demetrius 


ſaid he had ſeen a Man, vaulting, in the Manner deſcribed by the 
Poet, from the Back of one Horſe to another, holding the Bridles 
at the ſame Time, and keeping the Horſes to their Speed without 
any Interruption or Incumbrance. Which implies, that ſuch a 
Sight was very uncommon ; and conſequently that no ſuch Exerciſe 
could ever have been adm itted into any of the Games of Greece. 

The Word urige, uſed by the Poet in the Beginning of this Si- 
mile, may poſſibly have induced ſome People to imagine, that the 
Riders of the Horſes called KiAyres, Celetes, were accuſtomed to leap 
from one Horſe to another, as if that Word was a Term of the Ma- 
nage, of which the Verſes that follow after were no more than an 
Explanation. It is certain, however, from a Paſſage inthe Odyſſey 5, 
that by immog KC Homer meant to ſignify no more than a Riding 
Horſe *, and conſequently that by the Word Keanrigew, which is de- 
rived from K& , no more is to be underſtood in this Place than 
ſimply to ride. 

This Interpretation of Kang ( Celes) may be farther confirmed by 
the Authorities of Pindar and Fauſanias, particularly by a Story re- 


3 Rollins Hiſt. * tom. v. p. 72. das, Kinis 5 pong imo, &i 6 ird Tory Peg 
Edit. Amſt. 4 See Barnes in loc. _ pro; o8Mdgns 3 Y. By which laſt Word 

5 Odyſf. E. ver. 371. See the Scholiaſt. alſo it looks as if the Rider was naked, like 

6 That this is the true Meaning of Kians the Athletes who contended in the "Gyms 
Js confirmed by the following Words of Sui- naſtirſ Exerciſes. . 
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vi A DISSERTATION ON 


| lated in the laſt mentioned Author of a Mare”, named Aura, be- 


longing to one Phidelas a Corinthian, This Mare, ſays the Hiſtorian, 
having accidentally thrown her Rider ſoon after ſhe had ſtarted from 
the Barrier, continued the Race of her own Accord, and turned. 
round the Pillar as if the Rider had been ſtill upon her Back; upon. 
hearing the Trumpet ſhe mended her Pace, till coming in before 
her Antagoniſts, ſhe ſtopped ſhort- over-againſt the Judges of the 
Games, as conſcious of having gained the Victory. The Victory 


was accordingly adjudged to her Maſter Phidblas, who, by erecting 


in Return a Statue to her Honour, intimated to whom the Merit of 
that Victory was due. 

In this Story there are two or three Particulars worth obſerving : 
as firſt, there is no mention of any other Horſe or Mare, that ſhared 
the Victory with Aura; and conſequently, in the Race called Celes, 
each Competitor made uſe of but one fingle Horſe. - Secondly, * 
ſhall take Notice, that the victorious Aura was of the Feminine 
Gender, and from thence take occaſſon to acquaint the Reader, that 
in all the Races, as well of Riding Horſes as of Chariots, Mares or 
Horſes were indifferently uſed ; excepting in the Race named Calpe, 
in which Mares only were employed, as I ſhall ſhew preſently, In 
the third Place, it is obſervable, that though the Rider was thrown off 
in the very Beginning of the Race, yet was the Crown awarded to 
Phidolas, the Maſter of Aura; to whom certainly no leſs was due, 
than if his Mare had conquered under the Conduct and Direction of 


her Rider. 


By the Circumſtances of Aura's mending her Pace upon hearing 
the Trumpet, I think we may conclude, that the Trumpet either did 
not ſound during the whole Race, but at the laſt Round only, or 
that it ſounded differently 1 in different. Periods of the Courſe. There 
was a Meaning in the Sound of the Trumpet, which Aura under- 
ſtood, She was probably an old . there, or had been made ac- 


7 Lib. vi. c. 13. 


4 quainted 
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quainted in the Manege with all the Rules and Cuſtoms obſeryed in 
the Hippodrome at Olympia. 

The Race of full- aged Riding Horſes, of which I have been hither- 
to ſpeaking, was inſtituted in the chirty-third Olympiad, and that of 
the lax Kang, or under-aged Riding Horſe, in the one hundred 1 
thirty-firft. 

J ſhall not here enter into the Queſtion, how it came to pak that 
the Uſe of Riding-Horſes was poſterior to that of Chariots ; fince 
that Queſtion can be anſwered only by Conjectures. Tbe F at i is ſo 
notorious, that, according to Monſ. Folard*, Chariots were uſed in 
War above a thouſand Years before there was any ſuch Thing as 
Cavalry among the Ancients ; the Uſe of which, one would i imagine, 
Mays that Gentleman, ſhould notwithſtanding have come into their 
Heads before that of Chariots. They ſeem to have had a terrible 
Notion of being mounted upon the Back of a Horſe, and have ac- 
cordingly made Monſters of thoſe People whom they firſt beheld in 
that Attitude; to which they were not very ſpeedily reconciled, 
Time, indeed, wore off that Amazement by Degrees ; and their 
Intercourſe with other Nations not only rendered Riding Horſes fa- 
miliar to them, but convinced them likewiſe of the Advantages ac- 
cruing from the Uſe of Cavalry. Whence it came to paſs, that an 
Order of Equites, or Horſemen, was inſtituted in moſt of their Com- 
monwealths; to whom, as in Athens, was allotted the ſecond Rank 
in the State. Upon the ſame Principle, perhaps, was the. inne 
Kays, or Riding Horſe, admitted into the Olympick Hippodrome, and 
held in fuch Eſtimation, that although the Race of Riding Horſes 
was neither ſo magnificent nor ſo expenſive, and conſequently not ſo 
Royal as the Chariot Race, yet we find among the Competitors in 
this Exerciſe, the Names of Philip King of Macedon, and Hiero 
King of Syracuſe, To the latter is the firſt O/ympick Ode of Pindar 


8 Obſer, ſur la Battaille de Meſſenie. 
"D'S anſcribed, 
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inſcribed, in which honourable mention is made of the Horſe Phe- 
renicus, whoſe Fleetneſs gained for his Maſter the Olympick Crown. | 

The Race of the Calpe was performed with Mares; from whoſe 
Backs the Riders were accuſtomed to leap towards the latter End, 
that is, in the laſt Stage or Period gf the Courſe; and laying hold 
of the Bridles finiſhed the Race in that Manner. The fame Cuſtom 
is ſtill obferved, ſays Pauſanias, by thoſe Riders called Anabatæ, be- 
tween whom and the Riders in the Calpè there is no other Difference, 
than that the Anabatæ are diſtinguiſned by ſome particular Marks, 
which they carry about them, and ride upon Horſes: inſtead of Mares. 
The Race of the Calpe was inſtituted in the Seventy-firft Olympiad, 
and, together with the Apene, aboliſhed in the E:ghty-fourth. = 

We are not to conclude from what Pauſanias ſays of the Ana- 
| bate, that the Calpe was afterwards revived under another Name, 
and admitted again into the Olympick Games, with thoſe Alterations 
he ſpeaks of. Had this been the Caſe, he would undoubtedly have 
told us fo exprelly, after having been ſo particular in his Account of 
the Times in which the Calpe was inſtituted and aboliſhed.  _ 

I cannot give the Reader any Information of the Length of this 
Race, nor of thoſe of the Celes : but I think it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the latter, diſtinguiſhed, as has been obſerved, into two Claſſes, 
one of full-aged, and the other of under-aged Horſes, conſiſted of the 
fame Number of Rounds as thoſe of the Chariots, diſtinguiſhed in 
like Manner into two Claſſes. 

Neither can I determine the different Ages chat ranked the Horſes 
in one or the other Claſs; nor whether the Weight of the Riders, 
or the Sizes of the Horſes, were taken into Conſideration, All I can 
ſay to it is, that thoſe Points ſeem to have been left to the Diſcretion 
of the Hellanodicks, who were appointed to examine the young Horſes 
that were entered to run for any of the Eque frrian Crowns?, and 


2 Pauſ. L. V. C. 24, | 
4 YL who) 
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who were ſworn before the Statue of Jupiter Horcius, to give a true 
and impartial Judgment upon the Matters left to their Examination, 


without taking any Reward; and not to diſcover the Reaſons, n 
1 n to n forme and mit athers..: 


5 wo: Cots 8 E C T 10 * xv. 
0 Df the Candidates for the Ohmpick Crown, . 


R 0 M wan "hy been 614 in the N Sections of the 
Nature of the ſeveral Exerciſes, of which the Olympick Games 
conſiſted, it is natural to conclude that every one, who fancied him- 
ſelf qualified for obtaining an Olympick Victory, was admitted to 
contend for it. But if it be conſidered that the Olympick Games 
were Part of a Religious Feſtival, inſtituted in Honour of the King 
and Father of all the Pagan Deities, and ſolemnized with the utmoſt 
Splendour and Magnificence, by pompous Deputations from every 
State of Greece : : that the Aſſembly, from the great Concourſe of 
People of all Orders and Conditions, who upon. theſe Occaſions uſu- 
ally reſorted to Olympia, e either from Devotion or Curioſity, or other 
Motives, muſt have been very numerous and auguſt : and laſtly, 
that a Viclory in the Olympick Games was attended with many conſi- 
derable Honours. and Immunities :. Whoever, I ſay, will take theſe 
ſeveral Points into Conſideration, will not be ſurprized to find all 
thoſe, who offered themſelves as Candidates for the Olympick Crown, 
before they were admitted to contend for it, ſubjected to ſuch Con- 
ditions, as were neceſſary to maintain that Order and Decorum 
which became fo ſacred and ſolemn an Inſtitution ; and required to 
paſs through ſuch an Examination, as might tend to exclude all, who 
ſhould in any Degree appear unworthy of the Honour of contending 


for the Olympick Olive. 
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What theſe were I ſhall now proceed to ſhew. ' 

Some Time before the Celebration of the Games, the Candidates 
were obliged to give in their Names to one of the Hellanodichs, and 
to ſpecify at the ſame Time the ſeveral Exerciſes in which they pur- 

poſed to contend. I ſay ſome Time, becauſe it is not certain how 
long before the Games they were obliged to do this; nor whether 
they were required to do it in Perſon, or whether a Notification of 
ſuch an — * a | Meficoger, or x by Toner only; was deemed 
ſufficient. | 

The Candidates den for hs Equeſrian "Whig were ex- 
empted from perſonal Attendance, even in the Day of Trial; and 
conſequently had the Privilege of entering their Names by Proxy. 

Monſ. Burette * pretends, that this Privilege was equally allowed 
to the other Candidates ; for which, however, he produces no Au- 
thority. - And indeed, 1 cannot ſee of what Set vice it could have 

been to them, conſid ering the Obligation they were under of repair- 
ing to Elis, by a certain Day, under the Penalty of being excluded 
from conte nding for the Crown : an Evidence of which * Pauſanias 
hath given us in the Inſtance of Apollonius Rhantis. * Apollenius, who 
was of Alexandria, was not only fined by the Hellanodicks for Con- 
tumacy, in not appearing on the Day appointed; but not permitted 
to engage in the Combat, notwithſtanding he pretended to have been 
| detained in the Cyclades by contrary Winds. Heraclides, his Coun- 
tryman and Antagoniſt, took Care to prove the Falſſiood of that Plea; 
and ſhewed that the true Reaſon of Apollenins's coming ſo late, was 
__ bis ſtaying to pick up the lucrative Prizes in the ſeveral Games of To- 
nia. Apollonius upon this, and ſome other Candidates who were in 
the ſame Circumſtance, were exoluded the Combat ; and Heraclides, 
without a Battle, - obtained 'the Crown : at which Apollenius was fo 
exaſperated, that, armed as he happened to be with the eg for the 


x : fur les nn | * Lib, = 21. 


Engagement, 


Fury, ſays Pauſani as, had like to have coſt him dear. 

By this Story it is evident there was a Time prefixed for the a 
pearance of the Candidates; but we are left again to conjecture how 
much that Time preceded the Celebration of the Games, though I 
think there are ſome very good Marks to direct us in that Inquiry. 


I have already obſerved, that though the Games themſelves laſted 


but fve Days, the Preparation for the Games took up thirty. Thefe 
thirty Days were employed in exerciſing the Candidates, as Tzetzes 


and Philoftrafus 3 inform us; from whence it may be inferred, that 


they were required to reſort to Elis at leaſt thirty Days before the Ce- 
lebration of the Games. 


The Cuſtom of putting the Candidates i into a Courſe of Exerciſe 


Apollonius. It was for the Dignity of the Olympick Games that none 


ſhould be admirted to contend in them without being duely prepar- 


ed. The Preparation was accordingly very ſevere, and the Exer- 
ciſes enjoined the Candidates upon that Occaſion, were more labo- 
rious and intenſe than upon any other. They were attacked in every 
Part of their Science, and put upon trying to the utmoſt their Pa- 


tience and Fortitude, in ſupporting Hunger and Thirſt, and Heat 
and Cold, and Toil, continued ſometimes, without Intermiſſion, for 


a whole Day together. This Trial the Candidates were obliged to- 

undergo, that they might be thoroughly acquainted with their own 
Strength before they entered the Stadium; and not, by raſhly en- 
gaging in an Attempt to which they were by no means equal, run 
the hazard of diſgracing a Spectacle which all Greece was afſembled- 
to behold : and of vilifying, by an unworthy Competition, that 


- 3 In Lycoph, in Vit. Apoll. L. v. 4 Fab. Agon. Lib. i. c. 32. &c. L. ix. c. 10, IT, 16. 


Croun, 
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Engagement, he ran upon Heraclides, who was receiving the Crown, 
and purſued him even to the Seat of the Hellanodicks ; which er 


for thirty Days before the Games, furniſhes us with a very good 
Reaſon for the rigid Proceeding of the Helanodicks with regard to 
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Grown) for which the . emine nt and "__ grove, were always 
Candidate... 220 Pris 
We may conclude, ener by: Apilloniu 8 eg —— the 
Sentence of the Hellanodicks, that they had a Power of diſpenſing 
with the Non- obſervance of this Law, in Caſes where the Offence 
Was involuntary, and proceeded from Accidents, which were either 
unforeſeen or unavoidable; ſuch as Sickneſs, contrary Winds, and 
many other: but then ſuch Accident muſt have been fully proved, 
without Fraud or Equivocation; which indeed it was not very eaſy 
for a Candidate to make uſe of without being detected, either by his 
Antagoniſts, or by ſome one in an Aſſembly, that was compoſed of 
Inhabitants of every City, nay, even of nero. hong eg were 
Greece. 5 COB£&10 
The Place where the preparatory. Exerciſcs were desc was 
the Old Gymnqſium in Eks5 ; where the Hellanodicks attended every 
Day, as well to diſtribute the proper Exerciſes. to the ſeveral Claſſes 
of Candidates, as to ſee that they were duely performed: though it 
is to be ſuppoſed, that in the Performance of them the Candidates: 
were governed entirely by the ſeveral Maſters of the Gymnaſium, 
vwhoſe Office it was to preſcribe the Danger, and regulate the Pro- 
portion of each Exerciſe. | 
Near this Gymnaſium was the Forum of tlie Eheaws; in which, tops 
Pauſanias , they were wont to break and exerciſe their Horſes, and 
from thence was the Forum named Hippodromos, or the Horſe Courſe, 
But I am afraid it cannot be concluded from this Paſſage, that the 
Horſes, which were entered to run for the ſeveral Equeſtrian Crowns, 
were, like the Gymnaſtick Candidates, obliged to go through a pre- 
paratory Courſe of Exerciſe, That they were indeed kept in con- 
ſtant Exerciſe there is little Room to doubt; but whether that was 


Paul. L. vi. c. 23 . vi. c. 24. 
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done in Compliance with any Law or Cuſtom of the Olympick Games, 
or at the Diſcretion of their Maſters, is, I think, not at all evident. 
There is the ſame Uncertainty relating to the Time, in which the 
Competitors for the Equeſtrian Crown were required to enter their 
Names, and ſend their Chariots and their Horſes to Olympia. But it 
is not unlikely that in all Things, excepting perſonal Attendance, 
they were ſubject to the ſame Regulations-with the other Candidates, 
as they undoubtedly were in ſome Inſtances that I ſhall mention pre- 


ſently. - If this be ſo, all the above ſtated Difficulties will be remov- 


ed ; andit will be clear that the Equeſtrian Candidates were required 
to enter their Names, and ſend their Chariots . and their Horſes to 
Elis, at leaſt thirty Days before the Celebration of ti Games; and 
that the Charioteers and Riders, who were in theſe Caſes allowed to 
be Proxies for their Maſters, were ſubject to the cuſtomary Prepa- 
ration, and conſequently went through a proper Courſe of Exerciſe 
| during the ſaid thirty Days. 

The Probability of this Argument wil appear Jos . ger, when 
we come to conſider the Oathᷣ taken by the Gymnaſtick Candidates, 
before they were finally admitted; and from which there is no Reaſon 
to think that the Equeſtrian Candidates were exempted. The former 
in this ſwear, that they had exactly performed every Thing required 
of them by way of Exerciſe, for ten Months together. In theſe ten 
Months were included, as I ſuppoſe, the thirty Days, or Month, 
ſpent in exerciſing Wa in Elis: for the other ine they wee 
probably left at Liberty to practiſe, each in the Gymnaſrum of his own 
Town. or Country. That only thirty Days of this ten Months Pre- 
furation were ſpent in Elis, is, I think, evident from the following 
Words of Phil oftratus 7 + Had , abnta; irudav “d Ohvuria e 
vagal I Nu DM &y &uTy Ty Hui, that is, The Eleans, upon 
« the Approach of the Olympick Games, exerciſe the Athletes for 
thirty Days together in the Town of Elis om 2 


7 Vit. Ap. L. v. 
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exiv A DISSERTATION ON 
The ſame Author tells us, that this long and ſevere Probation, 
- which the Candidates were obliged to undergo, firſt at home and 
afterwards at Elis, was uſually concluded with an Exhortation, ad- 
dreſſed to them by the Hellanodicis, before their Departure for Olym- 
pia. If ye have exerciſed yourſelves in a Manner ſuitable to the 
_ © Dignity of the Olympick Games, and are conſcious of having done 
no Action that betrays a ſlothfull, cowardly, and illiberal Diſpo- 
e ſition, proceed boldly. If not, depart, all ye that are ſo minded.“ 

But notwithſtanding this Permiſſion to depart, there is an In- 

ſtance of a Pancratiaſt, one Serapion of Alexandria, who in the 

20 lſt Olympiad was puniſhed for running away the Day before the 
Battle was to have come on; he was afraid, it ſeems, of his Anta- 
gonifts, and fled : for which Piece of Cowardice, he was fined by the 
Hellanogicks 3 who, to perpetuate the Memory both of the Puniſh- 
ment and the Crime, out of that Fine erected a Statue to Jupiter. 
There is no other Inſtance, ſays Pauſanias, of the like Offence ; 
but this alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate, that it was reckoned a kind 
of Deſertion in a Candidate, to retire before a Combat in which he : 
had liſted himſelf to engage. 

But this Flight of Serapion muſt be ſuppoled to have e 
after his Arrival at Olympia; where, at the Opening of the Games, a 
Herald publickly proclaimed the Names of all the Candidates, as 
they were entered in a Regiſter, kept by the Hellanodicks for * 

Purpoſe; together with the exact Number of Competitors in each 
kind of Exerciſe. For a Candidate to decline the Combat, after 
having declared himſelf a Competitor, and in ſo publick a Manner, 
as it were, defied his Autagoniſts, was certainly a kind of Deſertion 
wo thy of Diſgrace and Puniſhment. 12 

After (and, as I imagine, immediately after) the Herald had thus 

called over the Candidates, who doubtleſs appeared and anſwered to 
their Names, they were obliged to undergo an Examination of an- 
other kind, conſiſting of the an Intexrogatoriey : 1. Were they 
Freemen ? 


. 
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Freemen ? 2. Were they Gretians? 3. Were their Characters clear 
from all infamous and immoral Stains? 

That the Candidates for the Olympick Crown were to be Freemen, 
is ſufficiently evident from a Paſlage in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ; 
who, as a Rhetorician, laying down Rules for haranguing them be- 
fore they entered into the Stadium, among other Topicks, which he 
there recommends as proper on that Occaſion to be inſiſted upon, 
adviſes the Orator to remind them of their being free : a Confidera- 
tion (ſays he) that ought to preſerve thoſe who value themſelves up- 


on that Title from incurring, by the Commiſſion of any baſe or un- 


worthy Action, the Puniſhments due only to Slaves, By Puniſh- 
ments, in this Place, is meant (beſides Fines, Excluſion from the 
Games, &c.) the bodily Correction that was inflicted by Order of 
the Hellanodicls s upon thoſe, who were guilty of an Irregularity, of 
any frandulent or corrupt Practices; which, as they are the genuine 
Product of mean and ſervile Minds, ien, therefore to be een 
by ſervile Puniſhments. 

The Story of Alexandey, the Son of Amyntas King of Macedon, as 
it is related by Herodotus xo, may ſerve to ſhew that none but Gre- 
cians were admitted to contend in the Olympick Games. 

Alexander being ambitious of obtaining the Olympick Crown, en- 
tered himſelf a Candidate among thoſe who aimed at winning that 
Honour in the Foot Race; but was objected to by his Antagoniſts 
as being a Macedonian, and told, that Barbarians were not permitted 


to contend in thoſe Games. Alexander thought fit to clear himſelf 


of this Objection; and ſhewed, that although he was Prince of Ma- 
cedam, he was deſcended of a Family that came originally from Ar- 
gos. The Hellanodichs allowed of his Pretenſions, and received him 


as a Competitor for the OlympickCrown, W which nevertheleſs he did 
not obtain, 


In Proleptico Athlet. 9 See Fab. Agon. L. i. c. 19, 7? Lib. v. 
| 4 2 Upon 
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Upon this Point of the Extraction of the Candidates FO Elcans 
were ſo ſcrupulous, as to admit none, who could not declare his 
Father and his Mother, and ſhew that there was no Baftardy' or 
Adultery in his Lineage. For this Piece of Intelligence we are in- 
debted to Themiſtius , who inſtances, in the Caſe: of one Philammon; 
upon whoſe] Extraction ſome Doubts ariſing, he was not ſuffered. to 
engage, till one rs Hatle vouched for biep „and nme for his 
Son. 12263 8 4 r l oat 01 20: 1 
f ng in all Probability, was r chat Land by which the 
Candidates were required to enter, together with their own Names, 
thoſe of their Fathers and their Countries; though with regard to 


„ 


the latter, they were ſometimes permitted to adopt a Country, and 
ſtyle themſelves of Kingdoms or Cities different from | thoſe where 
they were born; as may be proved by many Inſtances, particularly 
in Pauſanias and Pindar *. Are we to conelude, from what is 
ſaid above of Ari iftotle's adopting n for his Son, that an 
adopted Father alſo would ſometimes ſerve the Turn inſtead of a na. 
tural Father, and paſs Muſter in like Manner with the Hellanodichs ? 

We find the firſt and laſt of the three above-mentioned: Articles, 
inſerted in the Proclamation made by the Herald, when the Candi- 
dates paſſed in Review Hong the Stadium, which ras e in 
the following Manner 

A Herald 3, after — wg W Silence, * his Hand upon 
the Head of the Candidate, and leading him in that Manner along 
the Stadium, demanded with a loud Voice of all the Aſſembly, © Is 
there any one, who can accuſe this Man of any Crime ? Is he a 
*© Robber or a Slave? or wicked and depraved in his Life and Mo- 
„e rals?” And, probably, it was in Anſwer to ſuch a Challenge as 
this, and upon a like Occaſion, - that Themiſtocles ſtood up, and 


11 See Faber's hae L. iii. o. 17. The- 13 St. . 9d F ab. b. Arn L. iii. 
miſt, Orat. pag. 249. Edit. Hardouwm. c. 12. 


3s I. vi. paſſim. & Pind. e Ode * 


objected 
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. objected to Hiero King of Syracuſe, as a Tyrant. For Plutarch is, 
after Ti beophraſtus; relates, that Hiero having, ſent his Horſes to 
Olympia, in order to contend for the Equeſtrian Crown, and having 
prepared for their Reception a magnificent Pavilion, Themiſtocles 
ſtood: up, and in a Speech told the Grecians, that they ought to pull 
down the Tyrant's Pavilion, and not ſuffer his Horſes to contend. 
As there is no particular Crime laid to the Charge of Hiero, and no 
Objection raiſed againſt him as a Foreigner, or Barbarian, the whole 
of the Accuſation brought againſt this Monarch by Themiſtacles, 
ſeems to conſiſt in the Word Tvgaws (Tyrant), which, among the 
Grecians, ſignified a Man, that either uſurped, or poſſeſſed by Means 
of the Uſurpation of his Predeceſſors, a monarchical, or ſovereign 
Authority, in prejudice to the Liberties of the People, though he 
-afterwards exerciſed that Authority with Juſtice and Virtue, This 
was the Caſe of P:þ/tratus, of Gelo, and his Brother Hiero, accord- 
ing to Plutarch x5; the laſt of whom, as we ſee, could not, how- 
ever, eſcape the Cenſure of Themiſtocles. The Genius of the Greeks 
was turned entirely to Democracies ; wherefore it is no Wonder, 
that in a Grecian Aſſembly the Name of Tyrant ſhould be heard 
with Indignation ; or that Themiſtocles ſhould think a Man, who had 
enſlaved his Country, criminal enough to be excluded thoſe Games, 
in which Liberty was ſo much countenanced, that no Save was ad- 
mitted to contend in them. It looks, indeed, as if by Slaves in 
this Caſe no other could be meant than enial Slaves, ſuch as were 
bought and ſold, the Property of their Maſters and the Scorn of 
Human Kind: to degrade a Tyrant to a level with ſuch as theſe, 
and to deny him the Privileges of a Freeman, was a piece of Retalia- 
tion worthy the Juſtice of an Hellanodick ; and the Spirit of Themi- 
flacles the Deliverer of Greece. It appears however, that, notwith- 
| ſtanding this popular Objection to his Character, Hiero was admitted 1 
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to contend in the Olympick Games; in which he obtained two Victo- 
ries, one in the Hor ſe- Races in the 73d Olympiad, upon which Oc- 
caſion Pindar wrote his firſt Olympick Ode, and the other in the 
Chariot- Races, in the 78th; ſoon after which he died. In the 
75th Olympiad happened the Expedition of Xerxes ; from which 
terrible Attack upon her Liberties Greece was reſcued chiefly by 
the Wiſdom and Valour of Tbemiſtocles . In the 76th Olympiad, 
the next after the Battles of Artemiſium and Salamis, Themiſtocles going 
to the Olympic Games, drew for a whole Day together, ſays Plu- 
tarch, the Attention of the Spectators from the Combatants upon 
himſelf ; was gazed at by all the Greets with Veneration, and by 
them pointed out to Strangers with loud Expreſſions of their Wonder 
and Applauſe : inſomuch that Themzfocles himſelf acknowledged, he 


that Day reaped the Fruits of all the Labours he had undergone for 


Greece, It was then, perhaps, that this Aſſertor of the Liberties of 
Ortece , whoſe Heart was not a little ſubject to Vanity, the 14ſt In- 
firmty of noble Minds (to uſe an Expreſſion of Milton) proud of his 
Victories over one Tyrant, thought fit to declare himſelf an Enemy 


to all, by this Oppofition to Hzero ; under which if Hiero did not | 


fink, it was owing, in all likelihood, to the Services that he and his 
Family 9 had lately done to Greece, in defeating the Cartbaginians, 
who were leagued with Xerxes in the ſame Cauſe : an Action that 
Pindar ſcemsto think not inferior to the Victories of Salamisand Pla- 
tea: if fo, might there not have been a little Tincture of Envy 
and Jealouſy, as well as Vanity, in this Zeal of Themiſtocles rn 
Tyrants « ? 


The Caulidater turvieg walled with Honour throegh his publick 
wee into their Lives and Characters, were led to the Altar of 


'9 dee the 
7 Plut. in Themiſtocle. Ode of Pindar. 5 


Jupiter, 


THE OLYMPICK GAMES. exix 
Jupiter, ſurnamed Hurcius , hm his preſiding over Oaths. The 
Statue of Jupiter Horcius wes placed in the Senate Houſe of the 


Elrans, and was formed to ſtrike Terror into wicked Men, ſays Pau- 
ſanias, more than any other Statues of that Deity ; for in this he 


vas repreſented as armed with Thunder in both Hands, and, as if 


that was not a ſufficient Intimation of the Wrath of Jupiter againſt 
thoſe who ſhould forſwear themſelves, at his Feet there was a Plate 
of Braſs, contajning terrible Denunciations againſt the. Perjured. 
Before this Statue were all the Candidates, together with their Pa- 
rents, their Brethren, and the Maſters of the Gymnaſium, ſworn up- 
on the Limbs of a Boar, that was ſlain and cut up for that Purpoſe, 


that they would not be guilty of any Fraud or indirect Action, tend- 
ing to a Breach of the Laws relating to the Ohmpicł Games. The 


Candidates moreover ſwore, that they had for ten Months together 
duely performed all that was required of them, by way of prepar- 
ing themſelves to appear worthy of being admitted to contend for 
the Olympick Crown, 

I cannot help taking Notice, with regard to this Oath, that i jtap- 


pears to have been very religiouſly obſerved : fince, as the Eleans in- 


formed Pauſanias ai, the firſt Inſtance of any indirect Practices made 
uſe of by any of the Candidates for obtaining the Olympick Crown, 
was in the 98th Olympiad, almoſt four hundred Years after the Re- 
ſtitution of thoſe Games by Ipbitus; from which Time to the 226th 
Olympiad, above five hundred Years more, only five Inſtances of 
the like Iniquity are produced by the ſame Author. T he Leader of 


0 Pauſ. L. v. c. 24. eee is derived which, it ſeems, there have been great 


from Horcos, an Oath, The Romans Diſputes among the Learned. Though 1 


ſeem to have tranſlated the Greet Word cannot help thinking, they may all be 


Horcios by Fidius, to which joining the 
the old Word Dius, ſignifying Jupiter, 
and the Particle Me, borrowed from the 
Greek Ma, and uſed by them in other 
Words, as Mehercle, Mecaſtor, they form- 
ed the Word Medius fidius ; about 


ended by allowing Medius fiaius to be no 


other than a Tranſlation of Alia gw, as I 


have here ſuggeſted : but this Conjecture 
I ſubmit to better Judgments. 
Lib. v. c. 21. 
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cxx A DISSERTATION ON 


this opprobrious Band is one Eupblus a Theſſalian, who bribed at one 
Time no leſs than three of his Antagonifts, to yield him the Victory 
in the Czftus. © The Fraud and Colluſion was diſcovered, and the 
Corrupter and Corrupted puniſhed equally by Fines ; with the Mo- 
ney ariſing out of which were erected fix Statues of Jupiter; upon 
one of theſe was an Inſcription in Verſe, declaring that the Olymprick 
Crown was to be obtained by Activity and Strength, and not by Bri- 
bery and Corruption. Upon another it was ſet forth, that this Statue 
was erected by the Piety of the Eleans, to the Honour of that Deity, 
and to deter all Men for the future from tranſgreſſing the Laws of 
the Olympick Games. All the other Offenders, whoſe Crime was 
of the ſame Nature, were puniſhed in the fame Manner ; and their 
Infamy. was in the ſame Manner perpetuated by Statues and Inſcri- 
ptions. The Apprehenſions of a like Diſhonour, and the Dread, 
perhaps, of a Divinity, who was repreſented as arming himſelf with 
double Terrors for the Puniſhment of the Perjured, was undoubtedly 
the Reaſon eat A D was ſo long and ſo e _ = all 
who took it | 

From the Altar of upiter Horcius the Candidates: were cundu Qed 
to the Stadium by their Parents, their Countrymen, and the Maſters 
of the Gymnaſium 22; ſome of whom failed not to encourage them 
to-the Combat in an exhortatory Speech; for the compoſing of 
which Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has laid down ſeveral Precepts, as 
has been already mentioned, 

In the Stadium they were left entirely to themſelves, to ſtand or 
fall by their own Merit ; excepting that the Hopes, and Fears, and 
Tranſports of their Relations and Friends, who could not help ſym- 
pathizing with them in the ſeveral Turns and Accidents of the Com- 
bat, were allowed to break out now and then into Expreſſions ei- 
ther of Exhortation or Applauſe. And whoever loſt the Crown, 
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had at leaſt the Conſolation of having been thought worthy to con- 
tend for it. And indeed, conſidering the long and painful Diſcipline 
they were obliged to undergo, and the Qualifications required of 
them previouſly to their being received as Candidates for the Olympick 
Olive, we may very juſtly apply to them what Achelous in Ovid 
ſays, to palliate an d of his cave ge been Oey 1 
Hercules: bn 

| | New tam 


The Honour of having contended for the Victory abundantly out- 
weighed the Diſgrace of loſing it. 
In ſpeaking of thoſe, who were admitted to contend in the Ohm 


pick Games, I muſt not forget to mention, that Boys were allowed to 


be ofthat Number. This, it ſeems, was an Innovation *3, there being 
no Precedent for any ſuch Cuſtom in the / Games before Ipbitus; and 
was introduced by the mere Authority of the Eleans in the 37th Olym- 


piad. Running and Wreſtling were at firſt the only two Exerciſes in 


_ which Boys were ſuffered to diſpute the Prize with each other ; but in 
the Forty-firſt Olympiad they were admitted to the Combat of the Ce- 
Aus, and in the hundred and forty-fifth to that of the Pancratium ; as 
they had been likewiſe to thoſe of the Pentathlon in the 38th Ohn- 
piad, in which Exerciſe Eutelidas the Spartan obtained the Crown. 
But the Eleans came to a Reſolution that very Olympiad, not to al- 
low Boys for the future to contend in the Pentathlon ; which probably 
was looked upon as too robuſt and too laborious for ſo tender an 
Age. Pauſ. L. v. c. 9. In the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes the Boys, as 
was moſt reaſonable, contended with each other 1 in Claſſes, diſtin 
and ſeparate from the Men. 

That they contended alſo in the Horſe-Races, is evident from what 


Pauſanias24 ſays of ſy an the Son of Timon, of whom there was an 


23 Pauſ. L. v. c. 8. 24 ta; vi. c. 2, 
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A DISSERTATION ON 


CO 


Equeſtrian Statue at Olympia, in Memory of his having, while yet a 
Boy, obtained a Victory in the Race of Riding Horſes. * 

1 have already obſerved, that the Competitors for the Equeſtrian 
Crowns were allowed to contend by Proxy; to which I muſt add; 
that it was cuſtomary likewiſe for a Man to hire or borrow a cha. 


riot and Horſes for that Occaſion; or, which amounted to the ſame 


Thing, to prevail with a Friend, who perhaps had more Cbariots or 
more Horſes than one to run at the ſame Time, to enter his Name as 


| Maſter of one of them; or to reſign, perhaps, the Honour of a Vic- 


tory in his Favour, as was twice done by Cimon the Father of Mil- 
tiades, according to Herodotuss. Under the Favour therefore of 
ſome or other of theſe Indulgencies, which were peculiar to the 
Equeſtrian Exerciſes, a Way was opened for Boys alſo to obtain the 


Equeſtrian Crawns ; even ſuppoſing they were not of Age or Strength 


ſufficient to contend for them in Perſon ;. or wealthy or independent 


enough to have a Chariot or Horſes of 59 own, 


1 have mentioned Age, which undoubtedly. was a Qualification 
neceſſary to be conſidered 1 in theſe young Candidates for . ; el 


4 8 x 


Combats. "But I 4 acknowledge at the 4 — Time, that I have 
not as yet been able to diſcover, what Age was requiſite for their 


Reception into the Claſs of Boys; nor at what Age they were 


eſteemed Men, and conſequently excluded from contending in that 
Claſs... We read indeed in Pauſanias**, of one Damiſcus, who ob- 
tained a Vidtory in the Foot-Race at Twelve Years of Age: and the 


French r Tranſlator of that Author ſays, that Boys were admitted 


from the Age of Twelve or ThirteenYears to that of Seventeen Vears, 
to contend in the Gymnaſtick Combat: that under Twelve Years of 
Age they were zeckoned too young, and above Seventeen too old; 
and conſequently after that Fime they were ranked in the Glaſs of 


25 Erato c. 103. 25 Eliac. | 9 ll. . 2. See his Note. Pauſ. Eliac. ie Io 
wren“ 1 : Men, 


THE OLYMPICK GAMES. exxui 
Men. With the latter Part of this Opinion Faber ſeems alſo to 
agree, Seventeen Years being, as he lays, the Age at which they 
were reckoned able to bear Arms. | 
This Opinion is indeed highly probable, but as it is not ſupported 
by any Authority out of ancient Authors, I ſhall leave it upon the 
Credit of thoſe from whom I borrowed it; and obſerve, that Chil. 
dren of the ſame Age differ ſo greatly from each other, both in 
Strength and Size, that the Hellanodicks ſeem, for that very Reaſon, 
to have been left entirely at Liberty to admit or to reject ſuch as 
ſhould, upon Examination, appear to be either an under-match or 
an over-match for the reſt of their Antagoniſts. That this was the 
Caſe may be inferred, as well from a Paſſage of Plutarch in the 
Life of Ageſilaus, which I ſhall produce preſently, as from the 
Oath taken before the Statue of Jupiter Horcius, by ſuch of the Hel- 
lanodicks as were appointed to examine the Boys who offered them- 
{elves as Candidates for the Olympick Olive s. The Tenour of which 
Oath was, That they had, without either Preſent or Reward, pro- 
te ceeded in that Examination, and determined according to the 
te ſtricteſt Equity; and that they promiſed farther, never to divulge 
cc the Motives that had induced them to admit ſome and reject 
* others.” From this Oath, and particularly from the ſecond 
Clauſe of it, as well as from the Practice of ſwearing the Hellano- 
dicks upon this Occaſion, it is evident they were to judge diſcre- 
tionally, and according to their Conſciences, not of the A ge only 
of thoſe young Candidates, which was a Matter of Fact eaſily and cers 
tainly to be known by inquiring either of themſelves or of their 
Friends and Relations, and Countrymen, ſome of whom always ac- 
companied them to Olympia, but of thoſe other Matters already 
mentioned, for which no certain Rule or Meaſure could be preſcrib- 
ed ; and which for that Reaſon muſt be ſubmitted to the Cogni- 
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cxxiv A DISS ERTATION ON 
zance and Determination of Diſcretion and Opinion only. Theſe ſe- 
veral Particulars are farther proved from the Paſſage of Plutarch above- 
mentioned, wherein he relates, that the Son of Pharnabazus, a Per- 
fian Satrap, having contracted a Friendſhip with Ageſilaus King of 
5 Sparta, applied to him one Day in Behalf of an Athenian Boy e, of 
9 whom he was very fond, and who having qualified himſelf for the 
Stadium, or fimple 'Foot-Race, intended to offer himſelf as a Candidate 
for the Olympic Crown in the Claſs of Boys ; but as he was very ro- 
buſt and tall, there was great Danger of his being rejected upon that 

account. But Agefilaus, willing to gratify the young Per an in this 

Particular, made uſe of all his Intereſt with the er cog 080 ” 

ter a great deal of Difficulty obtained his Defire, 
I cannot finiſh this Account of the Candidates without taking proper 
N otice of the Ladies, who were not aſhamed to be reckoned in that 
Number. It was a great while, indeed, before they thought of rival- 
ling the Men in their Pretenſions to a Crown, from which, by a kind 
of Salick Law, their Sex ſeemed to be entirely excluded; for they 
were not ſo much as allowed to be Spectators of theſe Conteſts for 
Cary 7) and no Tefs'a Puniſhment ze than that of being caſt headlong 
down the Precipices of Mount Types, was threatened to be inflicted 
upon every Woman that was diſcovered aſſiſting at the Olympick 
3 Games, or even known to have paſſed over the River Alpbeus during 
ö that Solemnity. Fauſanias, who helps us to this Particular, informs 
1 ' us at the ſame Time, that no Woman, was ever taken offending againſt 
| this Law, excepting one named Callipateira i, 3r or Pherenice, whoſe 


E be neci o bu e a i 5 = pad 5 f Names fee?) Kubniug S Note 
; | bs d g wy K or Rpess CNUpTIOT Iv * ] Upon tnis Faliage of Pauſ. and the Scholi- 
| ow d euęibd , Wc See alſo the 4th Book of um upon the Title of the 7th Olmp. Ode 


Xenophon' s Greet Hiſtory, where this Sto- of Pindar, where ſhe is called Ariſopatei- 
ry is related. And from thence I ſuppoſe 7a, and the Story of her differently told. 
4 Plutarch took it. 


; 39 Pauſ. L. v. c. 6. famous Athlete, to wh t Od - 
| This Matron was ſo famous as to bare ſeribed. 8 


| 


THE OLYM PICK GAMES. cxx 
Huſband being dead, ſhe diſguiſed herſelf in the Habit of a Ma er of 
the Gymnaſſum, in order to attend u pon her Son Pifidorus,” whom un- 
der that Character ſhe conducted into the Olympick Stadium. But 
Pi ifidorus coming off with Conqueſt, the Mother, who could not 
contain her T ranſport at the Victory of her Son, was by ſome Acci- 
dent diſcovered, and thereby rendered liable to the dreadful Penalty 
above-mentioned, The Hellanodicks, however, out of Reſpect to her 
Father, her Brothers, and her Son, all of whom had been honoured 
with the Olympick Crown, exempted her from Puniſhment ; but or- 
dered, that all the Maſters 'of the Gymnaſium, who aſſiſted at thoſe 


Games Roald, for the future, appear naked; as were all the Gyn- 


naftick Candidates : which was doubtleſsly the trus Reaſon of this 
Law's being at firſt made, as well as one of the principal Cauſes of its 
having been ever religiouſly obſerved. And yet we find in the 


ſame Pauſanias 32 that the Priefteſs of Ceres, and even Virgins (thoſe þ 
undoubtedly belonging to that Goddeſs, and thoſe only) were allowed 


to be Spectators of theſe Games; 5 and were ſeated for that Purpoſe 


upon an Altar of White Marble, that was erected on one Side of the 
Stadium oppoſite to the Seat of the Hellanodicls. I muſt own, with 


Monſ. Rollin 33, that I cannot account for ſo extraordinary a Proceed- 
ing; but I can by no means, like him, call the Truth of this Fact i in 
Queſtion; which is related in very expreſs Terms by Panſani us, and 
with Circumſtances that corroborate his Evidence : and is farther cond 
firmed by the Teſtimony of Suetonius, in the Life of Nero 36; who 
ſays, that Emperor invited the Vgfal Virgins to ſee the Combats of 
the Athletes, becauſeat Olympia the like Privilege was allowed to the 
Priefteſſes of Ceres. All we can fay of this Matter is, that! it appears 35 
to have been an Honour granted, among many others, to the Prieſt- 


eſſes of this Goddeſs in particular; whoſe Temple 36 25 W to 


6511 


B Fab. Agon. L. 5 e. . | 3* In Nero. c. vi. BU 


33 Hiſt, Anc. Vol, v. p. 51. 3 Paui. ubi ſup. P Pauſ. L. v. c. 21. 
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A DISSERTATION ON. 


the Stadium 37, and from ſome Circumſtances'of whoſe Worlbip 38, 
which was very full of Symbols, and Myſteries, and Secrets, that no 
one wag permitted to divulge, this Cuſtom was in all Probability de- 
rived: ſo much at leaſt ſeems to be intimated by the Altar of White 
Marble upon which theſe Prieſteſſes and Virgins were ſeated, of whoſe 
Sanctity and Purity it ment he ung Tame to have been nO mand 
Per Emblem. 

To recompenſe the Women for: ther being e Gow; the 
Olympick Games , they alſo celebrated a Feſtival of their own, inſti- 
tuted, as it is ſaid, in Honour of Olympian Funo, by H ppodamia the 
Wife of Pelops. In this Feſtival the. Virgins, diſtributed into three 
Claſſes, according to their different Ages contended in the Fuot-Race 3 
from which agreeable Spectacle, I am willing to hope, for the Sake 
of both Sexes, that the Men were not excluded; neither could the 
ſame Reaſan bepretended. in the preſent Caſe, as in the former, Theſe 
Female Racers were dreſſed, and, if one may be allowed to give one's 
Opinion upon a Matter every Wa 2 ſo remote from theſe modern 
Times, they were dreſſed in a very becoming Habit; for their Hair, 
according to Pauſani as, was looſe and flowing, their Mantle let down 
a little below the Knee, and their Right Shoulder naked as low as to 
the Breaſt, The Races were performed in the Olympick Stadium, but, 
cout of Regard to the Debility of the tender Racers, the Courſe was 
ſhortened about a fixth Part. The Conguereſs received for her Reward 
an Oliue Crown, and à certain Portion of the Heifer that was upon this 
Occalion: ſacrificed to um But the moſt agreeable Part of their Re- 


exxvi 


| * Mas not angther Rein for this ex- 
traordinary Privilege granted to the Prigſt- 


0 eſs of Ceres be drawn from the Situation 


of her Temple, which. overlooked the 
Stadium; and from which perhaps it was 
not lawful for the Prieſteſs to depart ? and 

may we not ſuppoſe that this Privilege, 


. though cranted out of a 1 Venen- 
tion to the Goddeſs, was never made uſe 


of by the Prieſteſs, or the Virgins belong- 
ing to her? 

3s See Spanbeim's and the other Com- | 
mentators on Calim, Hymn to Ceres. 
| * Pauf, 1 V. C. 1 5. | 


compence, 
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| compence, was the Liberty granted to the victorious Virgin of having 
her Picture drawn, and hung up in the Temple as a Memorial, at the 
ſarne Time both of her Beauty and her Glory. And1 queſtion not 
but they were as carefull to have the Painter ready upon theſe Occa- 


ſions, as the Conquerors of the other Sex were to have their Statuaries 
and Poets, 


What Pity is it, that inſtead of a Picture of one > of theſe fair Con- 
quereſſes, nothing ſhould now remain to us but the Name of her who 
obtained the firſt Vicklory? This was Chloris, the youngeſt Daughter 
of Amplion, a Lady whoſe Beauty is celebrated by Homer 40. 

The Direction 4! of this Fefival, and the Office of preſiding at theſe 
Games, was lodged in fixteen Matrons, elected for that Purpoſe, ws 
out of each of the eight Tribes of the Eleans, Theſe fixteen Matrons, 
who had alſo a like Number of Women to aſſiſt them in ordering the 
Games, compoſed two Choirs, one named the Chorus of Phy/coa, and 
the other of Hippodamia ; but whether they employed their Voices in 
linging the Praiſes of the Goddeſs, or of the victorious Virgins, or both, 
is not faid ; though a leſs i important Part of their Office is mentioned, 
namely, the Care of weaving a Veil, wack was ſpread over the 111 4 
of Juno upon her Feſtival, 

But to return from this ſhort Digreflion : : Notwithſtanding the Wo- 
men, by the Inſtitution of theſe Games conſecrated to Juno, ſeem to 
bave been ſet upon a pretty equal Footing with the Men, yet the Va- 
nity of the latter, in over- valuing themſelves upon their Vidlories, 
brought the Women into their Les. And very fortunate was it for 
the Men, that thefe dangerous Rivals were, by the above-mentioned 
Law, excluded from contending in Perſon ; and neceffitated of Courſe 
to limit their Ambition to the obtaining the Egueſffrian Crowns only; 
for which alone it was allowable to contend by Proxy. The Law by 
which Women were forbidden to be preſent at the Ohympic Games, 
4 Odyſſ. A. ver. 280. 1 Pauſ. ibid. 


and 
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and the Liberty granted the Equeſtrian Candidates, which I have juſt 
"now mentioned, have already been ſo clearly and ſo fully ſtated, that 
| I need. not enter into the Queſtion, whether Cyniſca, and the other 
Ladies of Macedonia who, afterwards followed her Example, were 
\preſent. at the Olympick Games, any further, than to ſay that Faber +* 
is of O pinion, that yniſca was in Perſon at Olympia, though neither 
05 nor any of the Female Candidates drove their own Chariots; which 
0 u he. grounds upon the Words of Plutarch 43; Which indeed 
ſeem to imply as much. But if the Words of Plutarch are to be taken 

ſtrictly according to the Letter, they imply, that niſca was not only 


5 
preſent at the Olympick. Games, but that ſhe drove her oy 


which is contrary to what Faber himſelf allows, and to the Teſtimony 
oo her own. Monument of this Victory 44 : which conſiſted of the 
Statues of her four Horſes in Braſs, a little leſs than the Life, her 
Chariot and her Charioteer, and her own Picture drawn by Apelles. 
Beſides, as her being preſent was not at all neceſſary, there was no 
Occaſion for the Hellanodichs to diſpenſe in her Favour with the Obſer- 
i vation ofa Law, which in all other Caſes was to be obeyed under the 
5 Penalty of Death. She had Reaſon to be contented, one would think, 
with being admitted to contend for a Crown ; the Value of which ſhe had 
been moſt maliciouſly prevailed upon to bring into Diſcredit, by ſhewing 
from her own Example, that the Women might as well pretend to 
that Honour as the Men. Such at leaſt was the Intention of her Bro- 
ther Ageſilaus, who perſuaded her for that Reaſon to make the Ex- 
periment. But he ſeems to have been diſappointed in the Event. The 
Olympick Croum kept up its Value; and inſtead of being depreciated 
by the Competition of a Woman, gave ſuch a Luſtre to Cyni/ca, that 
the ſeveral Arts of Poetry, Tai Arch tecture, and Statuary, | 


Ws Fw oh LET 1 in Ageſi. 
dee Plut. in * & Lacon. Apopth. 44 Pauſ. L. vi. c. 1. & L. v. c. 12. 


were 
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ww ere all employed by herſelf or her 8 to deliver down to 
e the Memory of her Glory. | 


4 


SECTION XVI. 


of the Ohmpick Crown, and other Honours and Reward, 
: conferred # upon the Conquerors. 


H E firſt Reward beſtowed upon the Conquerors, and the 

Pledge of many confequent Honours, Privileges, and Immuni- 

ties (all of which F propoſe to treat of in this Section) was a Chaplet 
or Crown, compoſed of the Branches of a Wild Olive. 

To enhance the Value of theſe Olive Chaplets, and render them in 
ſome Degree worthy of thoſe Games, which by way of Eminence 
were ſtyled Holy, the Eleans pretended that the Tree, from whence 
they were always taken, was originally brought to Olympia by Her- 
_ cules*, from the Country of the Hyperboreans ; a People, whoſe Si- 
tuation no Geographer, either ancient or modern, has yet been able 
to determine, Pindar gives the Honour of this Exploit to. Hercules 
the Son of Alcmena, though, as we learn from Pauſanias, it was by 
others aſcribed to the Idæan H ercules, way was earlier by ſome Ge- 
nerations. 

But as there were many Plants of the ſame kind growing in the. 
Altis of Olympian Jupiter, ſeveral of which might equally pretend to» 
the ſame venerable Original, to obviate all Doubts and Scruples relating, 
to the Sacred Olive, that might ariſe either from the above Conſidera- 
tion, or from the long Interval, which had paſſed between the Time: 
in which theſe Heroes flouriſhed, and that in which Ylutus re- inſti- 
tuted the Olympick Games; the Eleans further pretended, that it was 


Pindar's Olymp. Ode 3. ſee the Note there. 9 
£ indicated: 


xxx A DISSERTATION ON | 
indicated to them by the Delpbick Oracle. This Account, though 


not taken Notice of by Pauſanias, or any other Author, as I remem- 
ber, is preſerved to us in a Fragment of Phlegon, and is as follows : 
« During the firſt five Olympiads [after the Reſtitution of thoſe Games 

&« by Iphitus] no one, ſays he, was croum d; but in the fixth the Peo- 
< ple of Elis came to a Reſolution, to conſult the Oracle about giving 


© Crowns to the Conquerors. For this Purpoſe they ſent Tpbitus their 
2 King to Delphi, to whotn the God gave this Anſwer : : 


To the ſwift Victor be no more aflign'd 

The bleating Offspring of the fleecy kind. 
But from the Olive, which ſpontaneous grows 
In Piſa's Vale, a verdant Crown compole ; 
That Olive, round whoſe venerable Head 
Her ſubtle Textures hath frachne ſpread. 


« Tphitus, upon his Return to Olympia, having diſcovered, among 
« the many ud Olives that grew in the Sacred Grove, one which 
ce was covered with Cobwebs, encloſed it with a Wall; and from this 
<« Tree was a Chaplet or Crown taken and given to the Conquerors. The 
* firſt who was crown'd was Daicles of Meſſene, who in the ſeventh 
ce Olympiad gained the Victory in the Stadium, or imple Foot-Race.” 
From this Account we alſo learn, that the Prize originally be- 
ſtowed upon the Olympick Conquerors was a Lamb. And ſome learn- 


* 


ed Moderns have imagined, that in ſome Periods of theſe Games, the 


Crowns given to the Viftors were of Gold. But, as I think, they have 


miſtaken the Paſſages upon which they found their Opinion, I ſhall 
paſs it over with this Obſervation only ; that conſidering the Number 
of Exerciſes, of which in Proceſs of Time the Olympick Games conſiſt- 
ed, in each of which the Victor was entitled to a Prize, the Honour 


of preſiding at the Olymprck Games muſt have been very expenſive to 


the Eleans in that Article alone, had theſe Prizes been of any conſi- 
derable 
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derable Value. And it is probable that the Eleans, foreſeeing this, 


Prize, a Lamb, though of no great Value, for the cheaper one of a 


Alteration, and give a Luſtre to their Olive Chaplet, they had Re- 
courſe to Fables, and the Authority of the Delphick Oracle. 

With the fame View they not only ſurrounded this ſacred Olive 
with a Wall, and diſtinguiſhed it by the Name of Calliſtephanos, i. e. 
the Tree of the Crowns of Glory, but put it alſo under the Protection 
of certain Nymphs *, or inferior Deities ; whom from their Office 


Altar near that con/ecrated Plant. 
To excite the Emulation of the Competitors, by Placing in their 


Tripod, or Table, which during the Games was brought out and placed 
in the Middle of the Stadium, or of the Hippodrome 3, accord- 
ing as the reſpective Exerciſes required. In the Interval of the 
Games + they were kept, the former in the Temple of Jupiter, the 
latter in the Temple of Juno at Olympia, The Tripod was of Braſs, 
and ſeems to have been entirely laid aſide after the Table was made, 


which was compoſed of Gold and Ivory, the Workmanſhip of Colotes 
of Paros, a Diſciple of Paſiteles. 


which the Conquerors received at the fame Time with the Crowns, 
and carried in their Hands, as Emblems 5 (ſays Plutarch) of the un- 
MO bs road of their Minds 1 Bodies, evidenced in their get- 


& Pauſ L. v. ; only the Legs of a Table ſerving the Uſe 


law n N the old Hippodrome at not conſidering, ſays, he could not conjec- 

Conſtantinople (a Print of which is inſerted ture what it was far, unleſs only for Or- 

in Wheeler's Travels, p. 18 70 the Four nament. 

Pillars ſupporting a * of Frame, 1 4 Pauſ. L. v. Symp. L. viii. Quæſt 4. 
2 


| 
| 


might, out of good Occonemy, be defirous of changing the original 


Crown, compoſed of the Branches of a Wild Olive: to ſanctify which 


they likewiſe ſurnamed Calliſtephani; and to whom they erected an 


View the Object of their Ambition, theſe Crowns were laid upon a. 


+ 


Upon the fame Table were alſo expoſed to View, Branches of Pain, | 


3 It is probable, that in the Baſh Re above-mentioned. Which Mr H heeler 
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ting the better of their Antagoniſts ; 


Viftory, entituled to the Chaplet and the Palm, yet Faber * conjec- | 


and ſurmounting all Oppoſition, 
Ie thoſe Plants, whoſe Property it was, according to the Opinion of 
the Ancients, to riſe and flouriſh under the greateſt Weights, * 

againſt all Endeavours to bend or keep them down. 


Though the Conquerors were immediately, upon their gaining the 8 


tures, from a Paſſage of Chry/oftome, that they who contended in the 


Morning Exerciſes, did not receive their Crowns till Noon; 


at which 


Time it may alſo be inferred from the ſame Paſſage, that the Specta- 
tors, as well as the Candidates, were diſmiſſed in order to take ſome Re- 
freſhment before the Afternoon Exerciſes came on; the Conquerors in 


which were in like Manner obliged to wait for their Reward till the E 


vening. And indeed, as every Part of theſe Games was conducted with 
the utmoſt Order and Decency, it is not natural to ſuppoſe that the 
Courſe of the Exerciſes vas interrupted, by giving the Crown to every 
fingle Conqueror as ſoon as he had obtained his Victory, ep, as, 

that Solemnity was attended witha great deal of Ceremony. 
It was performed (as far as I have been able to collect 88 Gn | 


Paſſages ſcattered up and down in ancient Authors) in the following 


Manner : 


94 


4 


.& 


The Conquerors being . by Proclamation, marched in Or- 


der to the Tribunal of the Hellanodicks 7, 


. Crowns of Olive from the Tables, 


Names of their Fathers, 


and 


placed one upon the Head of each 
of the Conquerors ; and giving into their Hands Branches of Palm, 


led them in that Equipage along the Stadium, preceded by Trumpets, 
proclaiming at the ſame Time with a loud Voice, their Names, the 


their Countries; 


and ſpecifying 


the particular Exerciſe in which each of them had gained the 
Victory. The Form made uſe of in that Proclamation, 


have been conceived 1 in theſe or ſuch like Terms; vis. Diagoras the 8 
Agon. L. i. c. 30. 7 Mlian, L. ix. c. . 8 Cic, hes ad es Plut. de fe ip laud. 


- 


—- 


where a Herald, taking the 


2 


ſeems to 


« Son" 
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© Son of Damagetus of Rhodes, Conqueror i in the Cæſtus in the Claſs of 
« Men; “ and ſo of the reſt, whether Men or Boys, mutatis mutandis. 
That i in ahh the Victories of Nero were pupliſped, is recorded by 
Dio Caſſius o, for the Singularity, I ſuppoſe, of the Style, as well as 
the Eminency of the Conqueror, and the Quality of the Herald, whoſe 
Name, as the ſame Author informs us, was Cluvius Rufus, a Man of 


Conſular Dignity. Take it, together with the ſhort, but farcaſtical 


Reflection of the Hiſtorian upon it, in the very Words, as near as I 
could tranſlate them i into Engliſp s: Nero Cefar i 15 viclorious in this 
Game, and imparts. the Honour of this Chaplet 2 the Roman People, 
and to all. the Inhabitants of the World, bis Subjects. He ſtyled himſelf, 
ſays Dio Caſſius, Lord of the World, and yet turned Harper, Crier, 
and Tragedian. To illuſtrate this wonderfull Piece of Hiſtory, I Hall 
obſerve, that this vain but mean Lord of the Univerfe, beſides his 
Victory in the Chariot-Race at Olympia (which I have Alena y mention- 
ed) obtained many others in the ſeveral Games of Greece n (in all 
which he contended) as a Mufician, a Crier, and a 7 Tagedian; to 
which he | ſometimes added the farther Indecency of proclaiming, in 
the Quality of a Crier, his own Victories : and to fit himſelf for 
this honourable Employment, he every where contended publickly 
with the Criers or Heralds; who, without doubt, were voy careful 
not to out- baul the Maſter of twenty Legions. 

Although the Olympick Crowns were all Snipall of the Branches 
of the Sacred Olive, yet, I imagine, they were diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, either by the Difference of their Form, or the Addition of 
ſome emblematick Ornament peculiar to the fverd Exerciſes, The 
Racer's Crown was different from the Wreſthr's, and fo all the reſt, 


This 1 acknowledge to be a mere Fan of my own ; founded 


9 In Novak. | | 4801 vn. 
19 Negwy Kaiaug vince Ts Tov Se a: Dion. in Nerone. 
gigceror e T Powniuy Oka, Kc Tv z « - * Suet. in Nero. 8 
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indeed upon no poſitive Authority ef any Writer, either ancient or 
modern ; but countenanced, as I think, by a Paſſage of Plutarch 3, 
where ſpeaking of the different Talents and Fortunes of Mankind, 
he adviſes us to be contented with our own, and not envy thoſe of 
other Men; like the Racers, continues he, who are not diflatisfied 
at not obtaining the Wreſtlers Crowns, but triumph and are happy 
in their own. Theſe Words, I confeſs, will bear a more general 
Senſe, and may mean no more than that the Racers do not envy. 
the Preftlers their Victory. And yet I am perſuaded, that, had 
there been no Mark, by which theſe Crowns were diſtinguiſned from 
each other, he. would have expreſſed himſelf otherwiſe. For to ſay 
in general, that the Racers did not envy the Mrgſtlers the Obyrapick. 
Crown, would. not be ſtrictly true, any more than to ſay here in 
England, that an Admiral does not: envy 'a General the Garter or a 
Peerage ; becauſe thoſe Honours are indifferently beſtowed upon both, 
and may therefore be the Object of the Ambition of either. But 
among the Romans it might with great Propriety and Truth be 
ſaid, that a Man, who had-diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a Sea Engage- 
ment, and obtained a Crown as a Reward for his Valour, did not 
envy his Fellow Citizen the Crown which he had gained at a Siege; 
becauſe thoſe Crowns were known to be different, and appropriated 
to diſtin Services. However, I ſhall ſubmit this, with many 
other Things of the like uncertain Nature, to the more judicious 
Reader. As to the emblematick Ornaments, which I mentioned aboye, 
1 can produce but little better Authority in Support of this Part of 
my Conjecture, than of the former. Plutarch, in his Diſcourſe up- 
on the Face in the Moon, ſpeaking of the Souls, which, after the 
firſt Death here upon Earth, and the Purgatory which they undergo 
for ſome Time in the Regions between the Earth and that Planet, 
are tranſlated to the Moon, ſays, that as a Mark of their Conſtancy, 
they, like the Conquerors, wear Chaplets of (=]egor) Plumes, or / lings: : 


3 De Tranq. Animi. 


and 
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and Pindar, in his 14th Olymp. Ode, to denote the Victory of 2 
pichus in the Foot-Race, ſays, he crowned his Head with the Wi nge 
(via.) or Plumes of the famous Games. The fame Word, and 
uſed in the ſame Senſe, occurs again in the gth Pythian Ode. The 


Scholigft, and all the Interpreters agree, that by theſe Words Pindar- 


means the Olympick and Pythick Crowns; which, fay they, he calls 


| Wings, becauſe they elevate and exalt. But T can by no means ap- 


prove of this Solution, and think the Expreſſion too bold to be juſti- 
fied, even in that Kind of Poetry called Dithyrambick, which, by 


all we know of it, ſeems to have been the Production of ſuch great 


Wits, as, according to Dryden, are near allied to Madneſs. Would 
an Engl ;/þ Poet be allowed to ſay, that a Man received the Order of 
the Wing, to ſignify that he was made Knight of the Garter ? And 
yet it might be juſtified in him as well as in Pindar, by the ſame 
Kind of Reaſoning. For my Part, I cannot help concluding from 
theſe two Palages, compared with that of Platarch, that either the 
Computers. in general (for the Words in Phutarch are general) be- 


# 


of Wings or Plumes ; or that the Racers Chaplet in rt. was 


adorned with Plumes or Wings, the proper and known Emblems of 


Swiftneſs. In Support of which Conjecture, I deſire it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the Odes, in which Pindar uſes this Expreſſion, are 
both of them inſcribed to Conguerers in the Fvot- Race. Plutarch, in 
the Paſſage above-cited, ſpeaks of Wings as. the Symbols of Con- 
ſtancy. I ſhall not inquire into the Reaſon or Propriety of this Sym- 
bol, but obſerve, that a Chaplet of Wings, conſidered as the Sym- 


bols of Conſtancy, belonged equally (and were probably given) to 


all the Conquerors, as the Words of Plutarch ſeem to imply. 
That different Degrees of Merit were rewarded with different De- 
grees of Honour, and conſequently with different Crowns, I infer 


from theſe Words of St Bajil '*: No Prefigent « of the Games, ſays 


'4 Apud Fab. Agon. L. iii. Cap. 1. 1 
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4 q be, is ſo devoid of Judgment, as to think a Man, who for want of 
"a Adverſary hath not contended, deſerves the ſame: Crown (c 
ge Od as one, who hath contended and overcome.“ That he, who 
ins want of an Antagoniſt was proclaimed Conqueror, did receive a 
Crown, is evident from the Epigram upon Milo (which I have pro- 
duced at the End of a former Section) and many Paſſages in Pauſa- 
nias; and that the Crown, which in that Caſe he was entituled to, 
was different from that which he would have received, had he con- 
tended: and vanquiſhed, may, I think, be fairly concluded from the 
Words of St. Bafil above-cited. © Alcibiades u, who fent ſeven Cha- 
riots at one Time to the Olymp: ck Games, gained the app ſecond; and 
Fourth Prizes, which were ſo many Crowns of Olen: and theſe 
Crowns, in all Probability, differed from each other, as they were 
the Rewards of different Degrees of Merit. To this let me add, that 
the Charioteers, and even the Horſes, were re warded with Crowns, 
which can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been the fame with thoſe be- 
ſtowed upon their Maſters; though no Notice is taken by any 
ancient Author, of r Difference or Diſtinction in theſe Rveral 
Crowns. 

Though the Okee Chaplet I to avs wa the only Rewnid 
which the Hellanodicks conferred upon the Conquerors, yet were there 
many other, no leſs - glorious and no leſs pleaſing Recompences at- 
tending t. their Viclories, as well from the 8 pectators 1 in general, as from 
their own Countrymen, Friends, and Relations in particular; ſome 

of which they received even before they were put in Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown. Such were the Acclamations and Applauſes of that numer- 
ous Aſſembly; 3 the warm een of their Friends, and © even 


14 Plut. in Al. Thuc Io. in Bigi. and 3 and Euripides himſelf, in 
rs This will appear to any one, who the fame Place, ſay of the three Vietories. | 
mall compare the Fragment of the Ode of Alcibiades ; by which alſo it is plain, 
which Euripides compoſed upon this Occa- that inſtead. of g reptora inaia it ſhould be: 

hon, with what Plularch, and Thucydides, ele. 


the 
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the faint and extorted Salutations of their Maligners and Oppo- 
nents. Theſe broke out itnmediately upon their Victory, and were 
as Lenients to their Wounds, and Cordials to their Toils ; and en- 
abled them to ſupport with Patience the farther Toil of waiting, 


perhaps many Hours, for the Crown ; which was no inconſiderable 


Matter after a hard-fought Battle or long-conteſted Victory, eſpe- 
 olally if they were to ſtand all that Time in the Sradium, naked and 


expoſed, in that hotteft Seaſon of the Year, to the Rays of the Sun; 
and that in a Place, where the Heat was ſo violent, that Slaves were 


ſometimes, by way of Puniſhment, condemned to ſuffer it for a 
whole Summer's Day together.. 

As they paſſed along the Stadium, after they had received hs 
Crown, they were again faluted with the Acclamations of the Spec- 
tators, accompanied with a Shower of Herbs and Flowers, poured 
on them from every Side; as may be collected from what Pauſanias 
relates of Diagoras the Rhodian, to whom Pindar*® inſcribes his ſe- 
venth Olympick Ode; in which he enumerates his ſeveral Victories 
in almoſt all the Games of Greece. This venerable Conqueror is ſaid 
to have accompanied his two Sons, Acuſilaus and Damagetus, to the 
"Olympick Games, in which the young Men coming off victorious, 
Acufilaus in the Cæſtus, and Damagetus in the Pancratium, took their 
Father on their Shoulders, and carried him as it were in Triumph 
along the Stadium, amid the Shouts and Acclamations of the Specta- 


tors; who poured Flowers on him as he paſſed, and hailed him 


happy i in being the Father of ſuch Sons **. deity, 
Tt was farther cuſtomary, for the F riotuls of the Conquerors to ex- 
preſs their particular Reſpect to them, by going up to them, accoſt- 


mak 0 ET OT.; There are ſome Additions to this 
'7 See the Scholiaft e on hh ach Pyth. Story, which I ſhall take Not ce of in 

Ode of Pindar, ver. 420, | «not. ler Place. 
t | ing 
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cxxxviii A DISSERTATION ON 
ing them, and preſenting them with Chaplets of Herbs, Se. bind- 


| ing their Heads with Fillets, Ribbons, Ge. 


The laſt Duty performed by the Conquerors at Ohmpia, was ſa- 
crificing *® tothe Twelve Gods, who were worſhipped to at one Altar, 


as I have already obſerved, and ſometimes to Olympick Jupiter in par- 
ticular, Theſe Sacrifices ſome of them performed with ſo much Mag- 
nificence, as to entertain the whole Multitude which were gathered 


together at that Solemnity ; as did Aleibiades ar, Leophron, and Empe- 


 docles **, But this laſt being a Pythagorean, and for that reaſon abſtain- 
ing from all animal Food, diſtributed to the Aſſembly an Ox, com- 


poſed of Honey, Flour, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, and other 8 yon of 


great Value. 


Others, who had leſs Ability, or perhaps leſs Vanity, were con- 


tented to feaſt only their own Friends, or probably were ſometimes 


feaſted by them; and perhaps by the Eleans themſelves, the Super- 


 Intendants of the Olympick Games. For ſo much ſeems to be inti- 


mated by Pauſamas, who ſays, that in the Prytaneum, or Town- 


Hall of Olympia, there was a Banguetting Room ſet apart for the 
entertaining the Olymprck Conquerors. At theſe Entertainments, 


whether publick or private, were frequently ſung by a 


Chorus, accompanied with Inſtrumental Muſick, ſuch Oges as 


were compoſed upon that Occaſion in Honour of the Con- 
gueror. But it was not the good Fortune of every Conqueror to 


| 4 have a Poet for his Friend; or to be able to pay the Price of an Ode, 


which the Poets rated very high, according to the following Story 
related by the Scholigſ of Pindar 3. The Friends of one Pytheas, 
a . in the Nemean Games, came to Pindar, and deſired 


iz See Thuc. L. iv. ſub fin. where ww \ Pind. Olymp. Ode 5. and the Scho- 


| theſeWords; 3 idic &, gravis vt, xa; TeoThexuv- liaſt. 


To wore Ab, the Story of Lichas quoted 21 Athen. Deip. L. i. ibid. & Laert. 
in a former Sect. and the laſt- mentioned in his Life, 23 Nem, Ode 5. 
Pailage of Pindar.. 


"x him 
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him to make an Ode upon the Occafion ; but the Poet demanding 


a large Sum *3 of | Money for his Performance, they replied, it 
was better to have a Statue of Braſs erected for that Money, than a 


Copy of Verſes, and went their ways. But ſome Time after 


having changed their Opinions, they returned to Pindar and paid 
him his Price : who, in Allufion to the above-mentioned Tranſ- 


action, begins his Ode with ſetting forth, that he was no Statuary, 


no Maker of Images that could not ſtir from their Pedeſtals, and 
conſequently were to be ſeen only by thoſe, who would give them- 


ſelves the Trouble to go to the Place where they were erected ; but 


he could make a Poem, which ſhould fly over the whole Earth, and 


publiſh in every Place that Pytheas had gained the Crown in the 
Nemean Games, &c. Pindar, as was natural, gives the Preference 
to his own Art, Poetry; ſo did the Friends of Pytheas : and Pin- 
dars Works are now, after two thouſand Years, remaining till, to 


prove that they were neither of them miſtaken, 


Thoſe. Conquerors, who could not attain to the Honour of an Ode 
on their particular Victory, were obliged to take up with one made 


by Archilochus in Praiſe of Hercules, which, as we learn from Pin- 
dar and his Scholigſt, it was cuſtomary to ang three ſeveral Times 


to the Conqueror, viz. (as in the Stadium, I ſuppoſe) at the Time of 


his being proclaimed Conqueror; in the Gymnafium ; and in his own 


Country, at the Solemnity of his Triumphal Entry there. Of this 
Ode nothing has come down to us but the two firſt Verſes, preſerved 
by the Schohaft of Pindar : the three firſt Words of which, viz. 
Q Kae, xaive, O glorious Victor, hail | ſeem, by the Account 
which the Scholigſt gives of this Ode, to have been the only ones ap- 
plicable to the Olympick Conquerors (the reſt belonging to Hercules) 
and were ſometimes, perhaps, the only ones made uſe of ; eſpecially 
when the Chorus confiſted of none but the Friends of the Comquerer : ; 


23 See hercafter the Note on the 24 Ithmian Ode of Pindar. Olymp. Ode q. 
t2 
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* YU as many of theſe. Conquerors were not rich WY to hire a 
Band of Singers and Muſicians, muſt have often been the Caſe. To 
ſupply the Want of a Muſician, Archilocbus framed a Word in Imita- 
tion of the Sound of a Harp, which Word (Tenella, Twine) when 
there happened to be no Muſician, preſent, the Leader of the Chorus 
| chanted forth, and was anſwered. by the reſt of the Chorus in the 
Words of the Ode, Q Keaniue, O. glorious Victor,  &c. at every 
Comma, or Pauſe of which, this Burden. was again repeated, as 
Pindar 8 Scholigft informs us, from whom. I have n this "whole ; 
Account. 

To perpetuate the Glory of theſe 2 the Hellanodicks en- 
tered into a publick Regiſter the Names of the Conquerors; ſpecify- 
ing, without Doubt, the particular Exerciſe and Claſs, whether of 
Men or Boys, in which each had been victorious; together with 

if the Number of the Olympiad. I have already taken N otice, in an- 
* | | Other Place, of the glorious Diſtinction paid to the Conquerors in the 
WW Stadium, by marking the Olympiad with their Names, and therefore 
ſhall ſay nothing of it here, but ſhall proceed to the laſt, though not 
| the leaſt Honour granted by the Hellanod:cks to the Conguerors ; and 
| this was the Privilege of having their Statues ſet up in the Alis or 
| ſacred Grove of Jupiter at Olympia. 

Though the Conquerors themſelves, their Friends, and 8 
times their Country , were at the Expence of theſe Statues, yet- 
were they reſtrained by the Olympick Laws from indulging that too 
common Vanity of miſrepreſenting the Size and Stature 28 of their 
Bodies, and obliged to make their Statues no bigger than the Life: 
in examining of which, ſays Lucian, the Hellanodicks were more 
exact than in examining the Candidates themſelves. And if they 
found any in this Particular offending againſt the Truth, they- 
guniſhed them very Propraty: with throwing down their Sfarues. 


25 Pauſ. L. vi. | Lucian. Imag. 


9 2 Cornelius 
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Cornelius Nepos, in his Life of Chabrias, ſays, that in Imitation of 
that General, who had cauſed his Statue to be made in a peculiar At- 
titude, expreſſing a particular Poſition of the Body, by the Invention 
and Uſe of which he and his Army had obtained a conſiderable Vic- 
tory, it became cuſtomary with the Conquerors in the Games, &c. 
to repreſent in their Statues the Attitudes, Habits, &c. in which 
they had gained the Crown. 

Thus for Inſtance, the Statue of Puder "= who was the firſt | 
that obtained the Victory in the Race of armed Men, is deſcribed by 
Pauſanias with a Shield, a Helmet, and Buſkins, the proper Equipage 
of thoſe who contended in that Exerciſe: and that of Ladas (an emi- 
nent Racer) made by Myron, as eminent a Statuary, was formed 
in the very Action of Running; and ſeems, according to the Ac- 
count given of it in a very beautiful Greek Epigram **, to have ex- 
preſſed not the Attituds of the Body only, but that of the Mind alſo, 
(if I may fo ſpeak) the Hopes, the Expectation, the Aſſurance of the 
Victory, in ſo lively a Manner, that it is going this Moment, cries 
the Poet, to leap from its Pede/taland ſeize the Crown. 

But the Conquerors were not contented to conſecrate themſelves: 
only in this Manner to Fame and Jupiter ; they ſometimes ſet up 
the Statues of their Charioteers, and even of their Horſes, as may be 
ſeen in Pauſanias 29 ; and ſometimes they dedicated the very Chariots 
themſelves in which they had gained the Victory: an Inſtance of 
which I have quoted in a former Section, from Pindar's fifth Pyth. 
Ode. 

It is plain, however, from a Paſſage i in Phileſtratus, cited by Fab. 
Agon. L. iii. c. 12, that this Privilege of a Statue was not granted 
to thoſe Conquerors who were of mean Occupations, or had exerciſed 
any Handicraft Trade. In the ſixth Book of Pauſanias may be 
ſeen a large Liſt of Statues erected in the Altis of Olympian Jupiter, 

in Honour of thoſe Conquerors, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 


27 Pauſ. L. vi. 25 Anthol.. L. iv. 29 Lib. vi. 
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either by the Number or the Singularity of the Victories. A Lift, 


though too large to be inſerted, yet proper to be mentioned in this 


Diſſertation ; as tending not only to confirm what has been ſaid re- 
lating to the Statues of the Olympick Conquerors, but alſo to give the 


Reader an Idea of the Magnificence of Olympia ; where, beſides the 


numerous Temples, Altars, and Images of Gods, there was to be 
ſeen, even in the Times of Pauſanias, an almoſt incredible Quantity 
of Statues of Men, Boys, Horſes, Sc. many of them made by 
thoſe great Artiſts, whom no one fince hath ever pretended to 
excell. 


We muſt now take our Leave of Olympia, and paſs with the 


Conquerors to their ſeveral Countries, where we ſhall find ſtill more | 


Honours, more advantageous Privileges, and more ſubſtantial Re- 
wards conferred upon them. 


The publick Honours paid to them upon their returning into their 
own Countries were very extraordinary; and ſuch as not only equal- 


led the Glory, but reſembled alſo the Pomp of a Roman Triumph ; 
which I doubt not indeed was originally derived from the ſplendid 


Entries of theſe ſacred Conquerors into their own Cities. | 

In the Account *® which X7philine, the Abridger of Dio Caſſius, 
hath written of the friumpbal Entry of Nero into Rome, after his 
Victories in Greece, are contained moſt of the Particulars of this 
Ceremony, I ſhall therefore give a Tranſlation of the whole Paſſage, 


adding to it ſuch farther Circumſtances as I find mentioned in other 
Authors. 


© When therefore he [Nero] made his publick Entry into Rome, 


Part of the Walls was thrown down, and a large Breach was 


e made in the Gates, upon an Information given him by ſome People, 
e that it was cuſtomary to have both thoſe Things done for ſuch 
«© who had obtained the Crown in the ſacred Games, The. March 


* was begun by thoſe who carried the ſeveral Crowns which the] Em- 


30 Dio Caſſ. in 1 Nero, 


as peror 
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te peror had gained. Theſe were followed by others, who bore 
es upon the Tops of Spears little Tablets, wherein were ſpecified the 
« Games, the particular Conteft, againſt what Antagoniſts, by what 
« Pieces of Mufick, and in what Plays **, he had come off victo- 
« rious ; to each of which was added, 7. bat Nero Ceſar was the firſt 
« Roman, from the Beginning of the Warld, who had been proclaimed 
Victor in this Conteft, Afterwards came the Emperor himſelf, in 
« a triumphal. Chariot (the very ſame which Auguſtus had made uſe 
of in his Triumphs for the many glorious Victories he had gained) 
ce ina Robe of Purple 3*, embroidered with Stars of Gold, crowned with 
the Olympick Olive, and holding the Pythian Laurel in his Hand, 
<« and with him rode the Harper Diodorus. In this Manner, attend- 
<« ed by the Soldiers, the Roman Knights, and the Senate, he pro- 
e ceeded through the Circus 33 (an Arch of which he had cauſed to 
te be demoliſhed) and the Forum up to the Capitol; and from thence 
« to the Palace 34 and the Temple of Apollo : the whole City in the 
« mean Time lighting up Lamps or Torches, wearing Crowns and 
* Ribbons, and burning Incenſe 5 ; while all the Multitude, and the 
« Senators in particular, cried out 36 Oua, Olympick Conqueror | 
« Oua, Pythian Conqueror ! Auguſtus ! Auguſtus ! To Nero Her- 
e cules | To Nero Apollo! How ſingular 37 in thy Glory! The only one, 

c h hath paſſed through the whole Circle of Games, and come off vic- 
« forious in them all! The only one from the Beginning of the World ! 
e Auguſtus, Auguſtus ! O Voice 35 Divine] Happy are they that hear 
« thee ! In many Places as he paſſed along there were Victims ſlain ; 


31 Suet. in Nero. 37 The Word in the Original is nig odo- 
32 Ibid. 33 Ibid. yiznc, which cannot be rendered into Eng- 
34 Ibid. 35 Ibid. liſb but by a Periphraſis. 


35 So it is in the Original, a Word of 33 Alluding to the Victory he obtained 
Exclamation, importing, as appears from in the Muſical and Poetical Conteſts in 
this Paſſage, the ſame as Eura in Eng- the Pythian Games. 

liſh, | 
i the 
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Lethe Streets were ſeveral "Times ſtrewed with 39 Saffron, and Birds, 

e Ribbons, and Confections were caſt into them. After theſe Things 

< he appointed Chariot-Races in the. Circus, whither he brought all 

c the Crowns that he had gained +. and placed them round the 
% Fgyptian Obeliſt. Theſe were in Number One thouſand Eight 
hundred and Eight.” _ 

That it may not be 1 that the greateſt Part of the Circum- 
ſtances attending this magnificent Proceſſion were peculiar to Nero, 
as Emperor of the World, I ſhall make it appear from ſeveral In- 
- ſtances, that Nero was in all Probability governed, as to the Ceremo- 
nial of this 7riumphal Entry, by what was done on the like Occaſions 
| by his Brother Conquerors of Greece. He ſurpaſſed them undoubt- 
edly in Splendour and Magnificence. He had the Wealth of the 
Roman Empire, the triumphal Chariot of Auguſtus, the Pratorian 
Bands, the Knights and Senators of Rome, for his Attendants ; and 
the Metropolis of all the World for the Theatre of his Fomp. : ©: 

That it was cuſtomary for the ſacred Conquerors to make their 
Entry through a Breach in the Walls, is evident not only from the 
above-cited Paſſage of Dio Caf}. but from another in the Sympofiacks 
of Plutarch**, where a Reaſon is aſſigned for that Cuſtom, viz. 
That a City, which 15 inhabited by Men, 40Þ6, are oe to fight and con- 
quer, hath little Occafion for Malls. 

Vitruvius informs us 42, that the Conquerors in n che Sacred Games, 
Vi2. the Olympick, Pythian, Ifthman, and Nemean, were accuſtom- 
ed to make their Entries in Chariots drawn by four Horſes ; and Dio- 
derus Sic. B, ſpeaking of Exænetus of Agrigentum, who in the 92d 
Olympiad came off victorious in the Olympick Games, ſays, he entered 
Agrigentum in a Chariot drawn by feur Horſes, attended by a great 
Multitude of his Fellow-Citizens ; among whom were three hun- 


39 Suct. in Nero. Ingeſtiægue Aucs, 1 See alſo Suet. in Nero. 
Lemniſci et Bellaria. + 4 Lib. ix. init. 
4% Dio Caſſ in Nero. N 43 Lib. Xii. 
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 dredd mounted:info many Chariets, drawn. each by a Pair of white 


Horſes. 


That the Olympick .C Conpuerors wore FRE dered Garments, may 
be collected from a Paflage in Lucian ; though it is not fo cleaf 


what Colour the Ground of thoſe G r was of: Faber U thinks 


they were at firſt of one Colour, either Vhitè or Purple, and that 
they were not work d or embroidered till about the Time of Lu- 
cian. But as Nero, in the Cavalcade above-deſcribed, ſeems to 


have been governed in every Particular by the Practice of the Greeks 


on the like Occaſion, and as we find him dreſſed in a Purple, or 
Scarlet Robe, embroidered with Stars of Gold, we may very fairly 


conclude that a Purple, or Scarlet Robe embroidered, though perhaps 


not in the ſame Pattern nor with ſo rich Materials, was the #ri- 
umphal Habit of an Olympick Conqueror, before the Times of Lucian. 
Though the Degree of Servility and Adulation, to which the Ro- 
Mans were at this Time arrived, may be ſuppoſed to have carried 
them to ſome Exceſs in the Honours paid by the whole City of 
Rome to Nero at his 'Triumphal Entry; ſuch as burning Incenſe, 


laying Victims, ftrewing the Streets with Saffron, &c. as he paſſed 


along : Honours which might well be thought due to him, whom 
the Senators in their Acclamations dignified, and as it were derfied, 
by the Titles of Hercules and Apollo ; and of which I cannot find 


any Inſtances among the Greeks : yet the Cuſtom of carrying 


lighted Lamps, or Torches, before the ſacred Conquerors, | is mentioned 
by Chryſoſtome 45; and that of the whole City's wearing Crowns and 
Ribbons, is ſhewn by Paſchalius , to have obtained univerſally, 
among the Greeks in particular, upon all Occaſions of publick Feſti- 

vity, among which : are to bereckoned theſe W Entries of the 


40 In Vita Demonac. | 47 De Mii L. ii. c. IT. L. vi. 
45 Agon. L. ii. c. 12. c. 22. 


1 Apud Fab. Agon. L. li. c. 10. 
| OT r 


\ 


** 
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facred Conquerors. In the ſame Author likewiſe we may learn, that 
it was uſual to caſt upon the Congueror, as he paſs'd along, Herbs, 
Leaves, Flowers, Chaplets and Ribbons, or Fillets (Taai as) which 
two laſt, viz. Chaplets and Ribbons, were ſometimes preſented to 
them on theſe Occaſions by their private and particular Friends, 
We haveſcen above, that Nero's Cavalcade proceeded firſt to the 
Capitol, and then to the Temple of Apollo; where, doubtleſs, he 
offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, the Patron of the Olympick, and to 
Apollo, the Patron of the Pythian Games. And in this I think it 
highly probable (though I cannot at preſent fupport my Opinion by 
any poſitive Authorities) that he imitated the ſacred Conquerors of 
Greece; whoſe triumphal Cavalcades 1 cannot help conſidering as 
religious Proceſſions, ending with Sacrifices of Thankſgiving, either 
to the Tutelary Deity of the Place, or to the Patron of thoſe Games, 
in which they had gained the Victory, and perhaps to both. If we 
look upon them in this Light, and remember at the ſame Time that 
the Cuntry of the Conqueror ſhared with him in the Glory accruing 
from his Victory, we ſhall be the leſs ſurprized at finding theſe Tri- 
umphs accompanied with ſo much Solemnity and Pomp. They 
were indeed publick Feſtivals, in which the whole State was con- 
cerned ; though J ſuppoſe the Magnificence, with which they were 
celebrated, bore always ſome Proportion to the Wealth and Dignity 
of the Conquerors themſelves or of their Friends, or to that Degree 
of Eftimation in which they ſtood with their Fellow-Citizens. To 
one or other of theſe at leaſt they were indebted for thoſe Odes 
which were written purpoſely for them, ſet to Muſick, and ſung by 
a Chorus 48, either during the Proceſſion or in the Temples of the 
| Deities; or at the ſumptuous Entertainments made on theſe Oc- 
cafions either by the Conguerors or their Friends. If neither the 
Conquerer nor his Friends were able or willing to procure a particular 
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Ode in honour of his Victory, he was obliged to content himſelf 
with that made by Archilochus, or perhaps with a Part of it; as 1 
have before obſerved in the Account, which hath already been 
given of this Ode from the Scholiaſt of Pindar. 
How ſumptuous theſe Entertainments (called by the Greeks 

vreyrygie, i. e. Feaſts of Victory) ſometimes were, and with how 
muchEmulation the Friends of the Conqueror contended with each 
other for the Honour of entertaining him, may be collected from 
the following Story told by Plutarch in the Life of Phocion : Pho- 
cus, the Son of that great Man, having obtained a Victory in the 
Panathenean Games, and being invited by ſeveral of his Friends 
to accept of an Entertainment on that Occaſion, Phocion at length 
ended the Diſpute by pitching upon one, to whom he thought 
that Preference was due. But when he came to the Feaſt, and 
ſaw the extravagant Preparations that were made for it, and among 
other Things large Veſſels filled with Wine and Spices ſet before 
the Gueſts when they came in, to waſh their Feet, he ſaid to 
his Son, Pbocus, why don't Dou make your Friend deſiſt from diſho- 
nouring your Vittory ? 

I ſhall finiſh this Account of the publick Entries of the Conquerors, 
with obſerving, that as among the Romans every Victory did not 
entitle a General to the Honour of a Triumph, ſo neither among 
the Greeks did a Victory in any Games (of which the Number in 
Greece cannot eaſily be reckoned) entitle the Conqueror to the Honour 
of a public Entry. This Privilege was confined to a few only, and 
at firſt probably to thoſe only which were called ſacred, namely, the 
Olympick, Pythian, Ithmian, and Nemean. The Number of theſe 
Games (from this Privilege named Iclaſtici Aganes, 1. e. Games en- 
titling the Conqueror to a triumpbal Entry) ſeems to have been after- 
wards encreaſed by the Authority of the Roman Emperor, 46; who, 
beſides that Privilege, annexed others to them of the ſame kind 


See Pliny's Epiſtle to Trajan, De Iſclaſticis, with the Emperor's Anſwer, 
u 2 with 
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with thoſe anciently, and perhaps originally, appropriated by the 
Greeks to the Four iter Games. What theſe were I ſhall now Pro- 
ceed to ſhew., 

The moſt confidersdis of theſe was the Stipend, or Salary, allotted 
tothe ſacred Conquerors by their reſpective Cities, which became due, 
according to the Regulation made by Trajan, from the Time of 
their publick Entry, and was continued to them for the Remainder 
of their Lives. It appears indeed by Pliny's Letter to that Emperor, 
that the Conquerors demanded their Salaries from the Time of their 
gaining the Victory; and perhaps they founded their Demand upon 
the ancient Practice of the Greeks. What their Stipends or Salaries 
amounted to at their firſt Inſtitution is no where ſaid; but they ſeem 
to have increaſed in proportion as the Fondneſs, or Madneſs rather, 
of the Grecians for thoſe ſacred Conquerors increaſed, till there was 
Reaſon to apprehend that they might become burthenfome to the 
Publick, either from their Exceſs, or from the Number of thoſe, 
who were entitled to them, To put a final Stop to this growing 
Evil, among his own People at leaſt, Solon **, the great Legiſlator 
of the Athenians, made a Law, by which be limited the annual 
Allowance of an Olympick Conqueror to five hundred Drachmæ, or 

ſixteen Pounds two Shillings and eleven Pence“; that of an Nbmian 
Conqueror to one hundred Drachmæ only, or three Pounds four Shil- 
lings and ſeven Pence; and ſo of the others in proportion; which 
by the way ſhews the great! Preference given to the Olympick Crown. 

In Sparta indeed, from whence Lycurgus had baniſhed Gold and 
Silver, there was no pecuniary Reward allotted to theſe Conquerors, 
nor any publick Allowance of Proviſions, as there was in all the 
other States of Greece, and even at Athens, till it was either changed 
by Solon into Money, or rated by him at the Sums above-mentioned. 
The Government of Sparta was calculated for a military People 
only, and indeed was properer for a Camp than a City ; the Re- 

50 Laert. & Plut. in Solone. | See Arbuth. Tables. 
N . | wards 
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wards were of the ſame kind, rather honourable than lucrative. 


What that was, which was conferred upon a ſacred Conqueror, and 
how highly it was valued by thoſe enthuſiaſtick Lovers of military 
Glory, will appear by the Anſwer of a Spartan, who at the Olym- 


pick Games having been tempted by the Offer of a large Sum of 


Money either to decline the Conteſt, or yield the Victory, refuſed 
it ; and being queſtioned, after he had with much Difficulty ſub- 
dued his Adverſary, what he ſhould gain by that Victory? anſwered 


with a Smile, 7 ball have the Honour * being poſted before my King 


in Battle. 
It ought not to be concluded from what has been ſaid, that the 


Olympick Olive was leſs valued at Sparta than at Athens or any other 


of the Greek Cities. Lycurgus, the Lawgiver of Sparta, is by ſome 
Authors ſaid to have joined with Ipbitus in reſtoring the Olympick 
Games ; which Account, if true, puts this Matter out of all Queſ- 
tion ; and if falſe could never have gained Credit, had the Spartans 
treated the Olympick Olive with Contempt. Add to this, that in 
the Liſt of Olympuck Conquerors are to be found the Names of ſeveral 


Spartans ; and in Pauſanias an Account of many Statues erected at 


Olympia in honour of their Victories ; but we may learn what Opi- 
nion the Spartans in general entertained of the Glory of an Olympick 
Victory, by this Saying of a Spartan Woman 53, who, while ſhe 
was engaged in a publick Proceſſion, hearing that a Victory had been 
obtained over the Enemies of Sparta, and being told at the ſame 
Time that her Son was dead of the Wounds he had received in the 
Battle, inſtead of pulling the Chaplet from her Head, and ſhewing 
any Signs of Grief, gloried in the News, and ſaid to her Companions, 
How much more honourable is it for him thus to die in Battle, than to 
live and gain an Olympick Crown | as if ſhe had ſaid, An Olympich 
Victory is eſteemed the higheſt Honour, but I think it more glorious 


3* Plut in Lycurgo, 53 Plut. in Apophth. La 
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far my Son to die in Battle fighting for his Country. And Indeed 
ſhe gave the Preference where it was due. 

Another Reward conferred upon the ſacred Conquerors was, the 
Honour of the fir Seat at all publick Spectacles. This Prerogative 


is mentioned in a Poem written by Xenophanes, and quoted by Athe- 
n@us ; in which alſo, beſides an Allowance of Proviſions, Notice is 


taken of a Preſent '“ made to them by the Publick, to ſerve as a 


Monument of their Glory. What theſe Preſents were is not faid ; 


it is probable they were different in different Places. In Cornelius 


Nepos 55 we read of Crowns of Gold given at Athens to the Olympick 


Conquerors: perhaps a Crown of Gold was the uſual Preſent of that 
City, the Value of which was limited by the Law of Solon above- 


mentioned ; for that Law may as well be underſtood to relate to 
the Preſents as to the yearly Allewance of Proviſions made to the 


ſacred Conquerors : and it is evident from the Words of Xenophanes, 


cited by Athenæus, that they were entitled to both. 


The laſt Privilege granted to the ſacred Conquerors, which was 
an Immunity from all Civil Offices, ſeems to have been owing to the 


Roman Emperors ; who not only preſerved to them their ancient 


Rights, but added others from Time to Time: among theſe was 
the Exemption juſt mentioned, of which I can find no Traces among 
the ancient Greeks, Neither was this Exemption granted to all the 


ſacred Conquerors, but to thoſe only who had gained Three Victories; 


as appears from the following Reſcript of the Emperors Diocletian 
and Maximuan : Athletis ita demum, fi per omnem atatem certaſſe, 


coronis queque non minus tribus certamints ſacri, in quibus vel ſemel 


Rome, ſeu antique Gracie merito coronati, non æmulis corruptis ac 
redemptis probentur, civilium munerum tribui ſolet vacatio. This Re- 


ſcript is as it were the Text, which gave occaſion to the long and 


learned Work of Petrus Faber, Pierre du Faur, intitled Agoniſticon; 


55 In Alcibiade. 
which, 


54 Deipn. L. x. e 2 X66 Joer, 6 UL KENT, ALOY 255. 
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THE OLYMPICK GAMES. chi 


which, as Morſ. Burette 5* obſerves (whoſe Words I have. here 


tranſlated) may well paſs for an a Comment upon a Law con- 


ceived in ſo few Words. 


Theſe are all the Honours and Privileges, as far as I can fad. 
to which the ſacred Conquerors were entitled either by the Laws 


or Cuſtoms of their reſpective Countries. To theſe indeed were 
_ ſometimes added Statues, or other Monuments of Glory, Inſcriptions, 


and even Altars, upon which Sacrifices were offered to them as to 
Heroes or Demi-Goas : of which laſt three Inſtances are recorded in 
Hiſtory, The firſt was Philip of Crotona, an Olympick Conqueror, 


and the moſt beautifull Man of his Time; to whom the Ege/tans at- 


ter his Death erected an hero:ck Monument, and offered Sacrifices ; 


though according to Herodotus 57, who relates this Story, he ſeems 


to have owed theſe extraordinary Honours rather to his Beauty. than 


to his Olympick Victory. 


The ſecond is Euthymus of Locris, an Athlete 1 for his 
Strength, and for having always come off victorious in the Caſbus at 
 Ohmpia, without being ever vanquiſhed. To this Conqueror were 
erected: two Statues, one at Locris, the other at Olympia, which 
were both ſtruck with Lightening in one and the fame Day. To 
him his Countrymen the Locrians, in Obedience to the Commands 
of an Oracle, offered Sacrifices not only after his Death, but even 
while he was yet alive: in all which Story, tays Plinys“ the Natu- 
raliſt, who relates it, nothing appears to me ſo wonderfull, as the 
Gods having vouchſafed to appoint theſe Sacrifices. 

Theagenes of the Iſland of Thaſus was the third of theſe Heroes, or 


Demi-Gods; of whoſe Actions and Victories, amounting in all to 


| fourteen kandred, as alſo of his Detfnation, Pauſanias *©9 recounts 


many Wonders, with which I ſhall not trouble the Reader. It is 
ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe to obſerve from that Author, that 


5 3 Mem. ſur les Athletes, © Terpl. C. 23. TI : c 47. YL. e, n 


he 
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he was worſhipped after his Death, not by the Thafans only, but 
by many other People as well Greeks as Barbarians ; who ſet up 
Images of him in many Places, and aſcribed to them the miraculous 
Power of healing all Manner of Diſeaſes, 


As theſe Honours were in themſelves very extraordinary, ſo were 
they very uncommon ; and ſeem, if well conſidered, to have ariſen 


rather from ſome peculiar Circumſtance or Incident, which either 


the Superſtition of the People, or the Artifice of thoſe who managed 
the Oracles, denominated miraculous, than from any Opinion 
commonly entertained, that divine Honours were really due to the 
Merit of theſe admired Conquerors. They were indeed all of them 
treated with great Reverence and Diſtinction, ſet above all other 
Mortals, and almoſt equalled to. the Gods, as Horace intimates in 
theſe Words: 
Pola nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos evebit ad Deos, 


Abd with theſe Honours and Rewards, I dare ſay it will be thought, 


they had more * ſufficient Reaſon to be contented. 


SECTION XVII. 


Of * Utility of the Olympich Games, 


1 AV ING in the preceding Sections ER the beſt and fulleſt 
Account, that I have been able to collect, of the original 
Eſtabliſhment, the Laws, Order, and Oeconomy of the Olympick 


Games, together with the ſeveral Honours, Privileges, and Rewards 
conferred upon the ſacred Conquerors in their reſpective Countries, 


I ſhall in this endeavour to point out ſome of the principal Emolu- 


ments, accruing to the whole Grecian Name from this great Political 


Inſtitution ; which under the Title and Sanction of a Religious Feſti- 


=== 
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wal, attained to ſuch a Degree of Reverence and Eſteem, 28 enabled 


it to ſubſiſt above a thouſand Years ; a Duration exceeding that of 
any of the moſt famous Empires and Commonwealths of the ancient 


World. If during this long Term, the Grecians do not appear to have 


availed themſelves of all the Advantages offered to them by the Laws 
and Conſtitution of the Olympick Games, it cannot from hence be 
concluded, that no ſuch Advantages were either originally included 
in that Iaſtitution, or could afterwards have been grafted on it: fince 

the Grecians, though they ſeldom wanted a ſufficient Number of 
| Lawgivers and Philoſophers, whoſe Sagacity enabled them to diſco- 
ver, as their Virtue prompted them to purſue whatever is Pl conduce 


to the publick Good, paid but little Deference to the oliticks of 


thoſe ſage Counſellors, and generally kept their Attention fixed upon 
the particular Views, which the ſepatate Intereſts of the ſeveral little 
States, into which they were divided, or the Factions, which rent thoſe 
little States into different Parties, ſuggeſted ; ; and by which they were 


either ſo blinded as not to ſee, or fo disjointed as never unanimouſly 
to concur in following thoſe wiſe Schemes, which tended to unite 


them all in one great Body, under one common Name. Such appa- 


rently-was the Tendency of that Law of the Olympick Games, which 
excluded all who were not Grecians, from contending in them; as of 
that other alſo, which enjoined a Ceſſation of Hoſtilities among all 
thoſe States of Greece, which happened to be at War with each other, 

under the Penalty of being refuſed the Liberty of performing their 
Sacrifices to Jupiter at Olympia, upon that his ſolemn Feftival. Of 
the Wiſdom and Policy of theſe Laws the Grecians, indeed, ſeem to 
have been fo little ſenfible, as to have drawn from them ſcarce any of 
thoſe great Advantages, which they were calculated to produce; 
though they eagerly and univerſally laid hold of ſome far leſs impor- 
tant, ſuggeſted to them by other Parts of this Haſlitution. Theſe 


were the Gymnaſiick and as Games; to the Conquerors in 
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which the Olympick Olive being offered as an honorary Reward, ſoon 
kindled among the ſeveral States of Greece ſuch an Emulation and 
Ardour to excell in all the various Exerciſes, of which they conſiſted, 


that there was ſcarce a Town of any Note, either in Greece itſelf, or 


in the Colonies of Greek Extraction ſettled along the Coaſts of Aſa 
and Africa, in the Jonian and Ægean Iſlands, in Sicily, Italy, and 
many other Partsof Europe, in which there was not a Gymnaſium, or 
School of Exerciſe, maintained at the publick Expence, with a View 
of training up their Youth in a Manner that beſt ſuited, as they ima- 
gined, to make them uſefull to their Country. Neither were they 
withheld from concurring with this Part of the great Political Inſti- 
tution of the Olympic Games by the partial Conſiderations above- 
mentioned, Ariſing from the different and inconſiſtent Views and Inter- 
eſts of the ſeveral States, into which Greece was divided; ſince, 
though the Citizens of every Grecian State were equally admitted to 
contend, if duely qualified, for the Olympick Crown, yet was every 
State left at Liberty to purſue its own particular Schemes, whether of 
Ambition or Security, notwithſtanding the temporary Obedience 
which they all agreed to pay to the Olympick Laws, during the Ce- 
lebration of that Fe/{iva/. And therefore, as by training u p their 
Youth in the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, the fron States of Greece per- 
ceived they were able to qualify their Citizens for obtaining the Olym- 


| pick Olive, upon which they came by Degrees to ſet a great, and per- 


haps too great a Value, and render them at the ſame Time ſerviceable 
to the Commonwealth in thoſe Wars, whether offenſive or defenſive, 
in which every State, either from its Strength or Weakneſs, was al- 


moſt perpetually engaged: it is no Wonder that the Gynnaftich Ex- 


erciſes were ſo cultivated and encou raged by the Grecians; and came 
to be eſteemed by them as the principal Part of the Olympick Inltitu- 
tion. In which Light I ſhall now confider them, and begin thoſe 


Obſervations, which J here propoſe to make, on the Utility of the 
Ohmpick 
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Olympick Games, by ſhewing what Advantages the Greeks in general 
derived from the Gynmnaſtic Exerciſes. To this purpoſe I ſhall pre- 
ſent the Reader with a Tranſlation of a Diahgue of Lucian, in which 
this Subject is fully treated, under the Character of Solon the great Legi- 
Aator of the Athenians, and one of the moſt renowned of the Grecian 
Sages. Who Anacharfis, the other Interlocutor in this Dialogue, was, and 
for what Purpoſes he came into Greece, will appear from the Dialogue 
itſelf; which I chuſe to give entire, though it contain ſome Matters 
not ſtrictly relative to the Point in Queſtion, becauſe thoſe Matters, I 
am perſuaded, will afford the Reader both Entertainment and Inſtruc- 
tion, The Scene is laid in Athens, in a Gymnaſium, or School of Ex- 
erciſe ; an exact Plan and Deſcription'of which, from Vitruvius, may 
be ſeen in Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaſtica, but which is too long to 
be here inſerted. It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that theſe Gymna- 
fiums, or Schools of Exerciſe, were very ſpacious Buildings of a ſquare 
or oblong Form, ſurrounded on the Outſide with Porticoes, and con- 
taining on the Inſide a large open Area for the Exerciſes, encompaſſed 
likewiſe with Porticoes, covered Places for Exerciſe in bad Weather, 
Baths, Chambers for Oil, Sand, Sc. a Stadium, and Groves of 
Trees, with ſeveral Seats and Benches up and down; all contrived for 
the Pleaſure and Convenience of thoſe who frequented them, either 
on account of exerciſing themſelves, ſeeing the Exerciſes of others, 
or hearing the Rhetoricians, Philoſophers, and other Men of Learn- 
ing, who here read their Lectures, held their Diſputations, and re- 
cited their ſeveral Performances whether in Proſe or Verſe. 
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\ELL me, Solan, what thoſe young Fellows are W 
who are grappled and locked together in that Manner, 
and eolewouring to trip up one another; and thoſe others, who 
the Mud like ſo many Hogs, and ſqueeze 
nd throttle — Aber till they are almoſt ſtrangled. But juſt now I 
ſaw them ſtrip, anoint and rub one another by Turns, very peaceably 
and like good Friends; when all on a ſudden, and without any Of- 


fence taken as I could perceive, they fell together by the Ears, threw 


their Heads in each others Faces, and butted like two Rams; and 
now one of them, as you ſee, has lifted his- Antagoniſt off his Legs, 
daſhed him upon the Ground, and falling upon him, will not ſuffer 
him to riſe ; but on the contrary, drives him deeper into the Mud, 
and twiſting his Legs about his Middle, and ſetting his Elbow in his 


Throat, ſeems determined to ſuffocate him; while the poor Wretch 


at the ſame Time ſtrikes him gently on the Shoulder, begging Quar- 
ter, as I ſuppoſe, and beſeeching him not to choak him in good 


earneſt, Neither can I obſerve, that they are in the leaſt ſhy of dirt- 


ing themſelves, notwithſtanding their being rubbed all over with Oil: 
and indeed they ſoon hide it with Mud ; by the Help of which, and 
a pretty deal of Sweat, they become ſo flippery, that I cannot for bear 


laughing 
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laughing to ſee them ſliding like Eels out of one anothers Hands. Von- 
der too are others, doing the ſame Thing in the open Air, with this 
Difference, that inſtead of Mud they are covered over with Sand, which 
they dig upand, calt upon one another, while each ſeems to receive it 
very willingly ; "and indeed, like : a Parcel of Cocks and Hens, they 
ſpread and throw it carefully all over their Bodies, in order, as 1 ſup- 
poſe, to prevent their eſcaping ſo eaſily out of each others Ernbraces ; ; 
while the Sand, by diminiſhing and drying up the Lubricity occa- 
ſioned by the Oil, gives each of them a firmer and better Hold upon 


his Adverſary. And now being ſufficiently ſanded over, they fall to 


it with Hand and Foot, without either of them endeavouring to throw 


down his Antagoniſt. And one of them ſeems to be ſpitting out all 


his Teeth, with a whole Mouthfull of Sand and Blood, occaſioned by 
a terrible Blow which he has uſt: now received upon the Jaws. | Nei- 


ther does that Magiſtrate * there part them, or put an End to the Bat- 


tle (for I take him to be ſome Magiſtrate or other, by his being cloath- 
ed in Purple) on the contrary, he encourages them. to proceed, and 
praiſes that Fellow who ſtruck the other on the Mouth. In other 
Places too I ſee others, who are in the ſame Manner covered over 
with Sand; and who ſpring up as if they were running, and yet they 
remain upon the ſame Spot, and then leap up all together, and kick 
about their Heels in the Air. Now I would fain know to what Purpoſe 
they do all this; for to me it appears fo like Madneſs, that no-one 
ſhall eaſily convince me, that they who do this are not beſide 
themſelves. Solon, No Wonder, Anachar/is, that theſe Things 
appear ſtrange to you, conſidering they are foreign, and totally differ- 
ent from the Manners of the Scythians; who on their part have un- 
doubtedly many Cuſtoms, that would in like Manner to a Grecian 
Spectator ſeem as ridiculous and abſurd as theſe do to you, But fa» 
tisfy yourſelf, my Friend, there is nothing of Madneſs in what you 


The G ymna ſiarch, or Preſident of the Cymnaſium. | F 
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ſee ; neither do thoſe young F ellows ſtrike, tumble in the Mud, and 
cover one another over with Sand, from a quarrelſome and abuſive 
Spirit. Theſe Things have their Utility and Pleaſure, ' and give, beſides, 
no ſmall Strength and Vigour to our Bodies. And T queſtion not, if 
you continue any Time in Greece, as J ſuppoſe you intend to do, but 
you will ſhortly make one among thoſe dirty Fellows, that are ſmeared 
all over with Mud and Sand; ſo pleaſant and fo profitable will the 


| Thing a appear to you, Ana, Far from it, Solon! You may keep 


your Pleaſure and your Profit to yourſelves; ; for if any of you was to 
put.me into ſuch a Pickle, he ſhould know that I do not wear a 
Sword to no Purpoſe, But tell me, what Name do you give to theſe 


4 Things, or what muſt we ſay theſe F ellows are doing? Solon. This 


Place, Anacharſis, is by us called a Gymnaſium, and is dedicated 
to Apollo the Lycian ; whoſe I mage you there ſee leaning upon a 
Column, and holding his Bow in his Left Hand, while his Right Hand 
bent up over his Head, ſeems to denote Wearineſs and Repoſe after 
long Labour and Fatigue. And as for the Exerciſes, that are performed 
in this Place, that which is practiſed yonder in the Mud is called the 
Pale, or Wreſtling, as is that alſo in which thoſe young Fellows in the 
Sand are now engaged ; but they whom you ſee ſtanding upright, and 
beating and buffeting one another, are named Pancratiaſtt. Beſides 
theſe Exerciſes, we have many more of the like Nature ; as the Ex- 
erciſes of the C æſtus, of the Quoit, and Leaping. Of theſe conſiſt our 
Games, in which whoever comes off Conqueror, is deemed the beſt 
Man, and obtains the Prize. Ana. Pray, what may thoſe Prizes 
be ? Solon, In the Olympick Games, a Crown made of the 
Branches of a Vild Olive; in the Nümian, of the Branches of the 
Pine Tree; in the Nemean, of Parſtey; in the Pythian, of Laurel ; 

2 In the oe it is ober N WING Tav Laurel, in Pindar and other Authors, is 
lig 79 Si. But as the Learned are not given to the Conquerors in the Pythian 


agreed upon the Meaning of e in this Games, I choſe to ſubſtitute that inſtead 
and other Paſſages, and as a Crown of of tranſlating the e above. written Words. 


and 


and with us, in our Panathenæan Games, a Far of Oil, made from 


the Olive conſecrated to Minerva, What do you laugh at, Anachar- 


fs? Is it becauſe you think theſe, Prizes trifling and ridiculous ? 
Ana. Oh, by no means, Sohn. On the contrary, you have reck- 


oned up a Parcel of magnificent Prizes ; ſuch as give their Donors 


good Reaſon to value themſelves upon their Liberality ; and ſuch as 


are extremely worth all the Pains and Labours that People undergo 


to obtain them, Solan. By my good F riend, we do not ſingly 
regard the Prizes themſelves, hut confider them as Tokens and En- 
ſigns of the Vi&ory ; the Glory attending upon which is of the utmoſt 
Value to the Conquerors. For this, all thoſe who ſeek for Honour from 


their Toils, think it glorious to be kicked and- cuffed, ſince without 


Trouble it is. not to be obtained : on the contrary he, who would at- 


tain to it, muſt previouſly undergo many Hardſhips and Difficulties, 
and expect from his Labours only an Event ſo delightfull and advanta- 


geous. Ana. What you call advantageous and delightfull, Solon, 
is for theſe Conquerors to be crowned in the View of all the World, 
and to be praiſed for their Victories, who juſt before were the Objects 
of Pity and Compaſſion on account of their Wounds and Bruiſes : and. 


yet it ſeems they think themſelves happy, if in Return for all their 


Labours they can get a Branch of Laurel or a little Parſſey. Solon. I 
tell you, Anacharfis, you are ſtill ignorant of our Cuſtoms :. but in a 
little while you will have another Opinion of them ; when you go to 


our great Feſtivals, and fee the vaſt Concourſe of pale and Thea- 


tres capable of containing many Thouſands crouded with Spectators, 
who all come to view theſe Conteſts ; when you hear the Praiſes that 
are beſtowed upon the Combatants, and the Conqueror deemed equal. 
to a God. Ana. That very Thing, Solon, is the moſt miſerable Cir- 
cumſtance of all, that they do not ſuffer theſe Injuries in the Sight of 


a few People only, but in the Preſence of ſuch a Number of Spectators, 


fo many Witneſſes of their Shame ; who undoubtedly mult eſteem, 
— IX them 
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them very happy, when they ſee them ftreaming with Blood, or 
almoſt ſtrangled by their Antagoniſts, for i uch is the Felicity that at- 


tends theſe Victories. But 1 muſt tell you, Sohn, that amongſt us 


Scythians, if any Man ſtrikes another, throws him down, or tears his 
Garment, he would be grievouſly fined by the Elders, though the In- 
jury was done in the Preſence of bat a few Witneſſes; and not before 
fuch a Multitude of People as, you fay, come together at the Nhmian 
and Ohmpiel Games.” For my part, I cannot Hel p pitying the Com- 


batants for what they undergo, and wondering at the Spectators, who, 


you tell me, come together from all Parts to theſe Feſtivals, neglect- 
ing their neceſſary Buſineſs, and keeping holiday upon no better a Pre- 
tence than this. Neither can I conceive what Pleaſure” there is, in 


ſeeing Fellows beat, wounded, daſhed againſt the Ground, and mang- 


led by one another. Solon. If it were now the Seaſon, Anacbanſis, 


either of the Olympick, the Nbmian, or the Punarhentiey Games, the 


Sight of what paſſes there would inſtra& you, that it is not without 


good. Reaſon that we concern ourſelves fo ſeriouſly with thefe Matters. 


For it is not in the Power of Language to give you fo ſtrong a Reliſh of 
the Pleaſure arifing from theſe Spectacles, as if, ſeated there in the 
middle of the Spectators, you yourſelf beheld the Courage of the Com- 
batants, the Beauty of their Bodies, their ſurprizing Health and Vi- 
gour, their admirable Skill, their indefatigable Strength, their Bold- 
neſs, their Ardour and Emulation, their unconquerable Reſolution, 
and unwearied Application and Solicitude to obtain the Victory. I am 
certain you would never ceaſe praifing, and applauding, and clapping. 

Ana. And laughing, and hooting too, Sohn, I can aſſure you. 
For all choſe fine Things that you juſt now reckoned up, their Cou- 
rage, their Vigour, their Beauty, and their Reſolution, I fee all 
thrown away for nothing ; not to reſcue their Country from Danger, 


their Lands from Pillage, or their Friends and Family from Captivity 


and Oppreſſion. The braver therefore, and the better theſe Fellows 


are, 


are, the more ridiculous they to ſuffer ſuch Things, and endure ſo 
much to no Purpoſe; to diſgrace and ſoil with Sand, and Knobs, 
and Swellings, the Comelineſs and large Proportion of their Bodies, 
that they. may be Maſters of a Bit of Laurel and Wild Olive, for I 
never can forget thoſe ſame noble Prizes, But tell me, are theſe 
Prizes given to all the Combatants? Solon. uy. no means; they 
can fall to the Share of but one amongſt themall. Ana. They 
take all theſe Pains then, Solon, upon an uncertain and doubtful 
Proſpect of Victory, knowing that there can be but one Conqueror, 


and many conquered ; who, poor Wretches, muſt have nothing 
for their Labour but Wounds and Bruiſes. Solon. You ſeem, 


 Anacharſis, to have no Idea of a well-conftituted Government, or 
you would not have thus turned into Ridicule ſome of our beſt and 
wiſeſt Cuſtoms. But if ever you come to confider how a Common- 
wealth is to be framed, and how her Citizens are to be ordered for 
the beſt, you will then approve of theſe Exerciſes, and the Emu- 
lation wherewith we endeavour to excell in them ; and will under- 
ſtand that there is much Profit mingled with theſe Labours, though 
now you think them uſeleſs and impertinent, Ana. Indeed, 
Solon, for no other Reaſon did I come from Scythia to Greece, tra- 
verſing ſuch. a Tra& of Country, and paſſing over the broad _ 
ſtormy Euxine, but to be inſtructed in the Laws of the Greeks ; 
obſerve their Manners, and ſtudy the beſt Forms of eee 
For the ſame Reaſon, among all the Albenians, and all other Strang- 
ers, have I ſelected you for a Friend, out of regard to the Reputation 
Ihad heard of your having compoſed a Set of Laws, invented the beſt 
Rules of Life, and introduced among your Citizens wholeſom Diſci- 
plines and Regulations; and framed indeed the whole Syſtem of 
their Commonwealth. Wherefore you cannot have ſo great an In- 
clination to inſtruct and take me for your Diſciple, as I ſhall have 
Pleaſure in ſitting by you, even hungry and thirſty as T am, and 
hearing you diſcourſe as long as you can hold out, upon Yao and 


y Government. 
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Government. Solon, It is no eaſy Matter, my Friend, to go 
through all in a ſhort Time; but you ſhall be inſtructed, by De- 
grees, in ſome Particulars, concerning the Worſhip of the Gods, 
the Duty to our Parents, the Laws of Marriage, Sc. And as to 
what relates to our Youth, and the Manner in which they are ordered, 
as ſoon as they begin to underſtand what is right, are growing to- 
wards Men, and can endure Labour and Fatigue, all this will I now 
explain to you, that you may underſtand for what Purpoſe theſe: 
Exerciſes have been preſcribed to them; and wherefore. we oblige 
them to inure themſelves. to Toil, not with a View to. the Games 
only, that they may obtain the Prizes, for to them but few out of 
many can attain, but that they may by theſe means be enabled to 
acquire for themſelves and their Country a much greater Good. 
There is a Conte, Anacharfis, of another kind, and of much more 
general Concern, in which all good Citizens ſhould be engaged ;. 
and a Crown, not made up of Olive, Pine, or Parſley, but compre- 
hending the Happineſs and Welfare of Mankind; as Liberty, pri- 
vate and publick, Wealth, Honour, the Con and Enjoy-- 
ment of the holy Feſtivals of our Country, and the Safety and Se-- 
curity of our Friends and Kindred ; in a Word, all thoſe Bleſſings 
that we aſk of Heaven. All theſe Things are interwoven in this. 
Crown, and are the Reſult of the Conteft L ſpeak of; and to which. 
theſe Exerciſes and theſe Labours are not a little conducive. 
Ana. Are not you then, Solon, a ſtrange Man, when you _ 
ſuch Prizes as theſe, to tell me of Laurel, and Parſley, 
Branches of Vid Olive, and Pine Trees? Solln. Neither _ 
theſe Prizes, Anachar fis, appear trifling to you, when you have 
heard what I have to ſay; fince they ariſe from the ſame Principle, 
and are only leſſer Parts of that greater Conteſt, and that Crown, that 
beautiful Crown I ſpoke of. But my Diſcourſe, I know not how, 
has over-leaped all Method, and led me to mention thoſe Things 
firſt, which are tranſacted in the Jibmian, the Olympick, and the 
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Nemean Games. But however, as we are both at leiſure, and you, 
as you ſay, are deſirous of hearing, we may eaſily run back to the 


Beginning, to chat great publick Conteſt; for the Sake of which, I 


maintain, all theſe Things were originally inſtituted. Ana. Bet- 
ter do ſo, Solon; beſides the Diſcourſe will run faſter off when re- 
duced to Method. And perhaps I may be perſuaded in a little 


Time to laugh, when fee a Man valuing himſelf upon his Olive or 
Parſley Crown. But if you pleaſe, let us go into that ſhady Place, 
and fit down upon thoſe Benches, that we may not be troubled: with 


the Noiſe of thoſe who are hollowing the Combatants. Beſides, I 


muſt confeſs that I cannot Very well bear this hot ſcorching Sun, 


darting ſo directly on my bare Head; for I thought it adviſeable to 
leave my Bonnet behind, that I might not appear to be a Foreigner 
by my Dreſs. It is now alſo the Seaſon of the Year, in which that 
hotteſt of Conſtellations, by you called the Dog-Star, ſets every 
Thing on fire, and makes the Air itſelf dry and parching ; eſpe- 
cially when the Sun full South, and directly over our Heads, darts 
upon us his intolerable Beams: wherefore, I am furprized to ſee that 
you, who are now in Years, neither ſweat with Heat as I do, nor 


ſeem at all diſturbed at it, nor look about for a ſhady Place to get 
under; but on the contrary, with great Eaſe and Contentment re- 
ceive the Sun. Solon, Theſe unprofitable Toils, Anacharfis, 
theſe continual Nallings in the Mud, and theſe Hardſhips and La- 


bours that we endure in the open Air and in the Sand, ſerve to arm 


and fortify us againſt the Darts of the Sun; and make us want no 


Bonnet to keep his Beams from our Heads: but let us go, In this 
Converſation, however, you muſt not look upon all I ſay as Law, 
and fo reſt ſatisfied with it; but whenever you ſhall think me wrong, 
contradict me and ſet me tight: in which Caſe I ſhall not fail of at- 


taining one of theſe two Things, either thoroughly to convince you, 


or by your Objections to be myſelf made ſenſible of my own Errors. 
* which Occaſion the whole City of Athens will not fail to ac- 
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knowledge her Obligations to you, ſince in inſtructing me you ſhall 


perceive you oblige her; from whom I ſhall ſecrete nothing, but 
throwing all into the publick Stock, will ſay to the People, Ye 


Men of Athens, I indeed gave you Laws, ſuch as I believed would 
be moſt ſerviceable to the State: but this Stranger here, pointing 


to you, Anacharſis, this Scythian, Who is a wiſe Man, | hath. over- 
thrown all my Knowledge, and hath taught me; better ines 


and better Inſtitutions: wherefore let him be recorded as a Benefac- 
tor to your State, and let his Statue in Braſs be erected near the 
Image of Minerva, among thoſe. Heroes from whom our Athenian 
Tribes derive their Names. And aſſure yourſelf, that the Atbenians 
will never be aſhamed to learn, even from a Foreigner and a Sy- 


thian, what ſhall be expedient for them. Ana. This is what 


I have always heard, that you Athenians were much given to Irony. 
For how. ſhould I, a Wanderer, who have always lived in Wag- 


gons, perpetually moving from: Place to Place, who never dwelt in 
any City, nor ever ſaw one till now, how ſhould I be able to 


diſcourſeupon Government, and teach a People, as old as the Earth 
they live on, and who for theſe many Ages have-inhabited this moſt 


ancient City; under good and wholeſome Laws? Much leſs can 1 
inſtruct thee, Solon, who from the very Beginning, as they ſay; 
have applied vourſelf to that moſt uſefull Seience, of knowing how a 


State may be beſt adminiſtered, and what Laws are fitteſt to render 


it flouriſhing and happy. But however, I will obey your Orders as 
a Legiſlator, and contradict you where I ſhall think you miſtaken; 
that I myſelf may be more thoroughly informed. But fee; we are 
now got out of the Sun into the Shade, and here, upon theſe cold 
Stones, we may fit very pleaſantly and with great Conveniency. 
Now begin your Difeourſe, and tell me how, even from Child- 


| hood; you manage and exerciſe your Youth, ſo as out of this Mud 


and theſe Labs they come forth good and valiant Men; as alſo 


how this ſame Sand, and theſe Tumblings and Rollings, can conduce 


to 
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to make them 'virtuous ; for this is what I have all along principaly 
wanted to know. For the other Matters, you ſhall teach me as 
Occaſion offers. But pray remember, Solon, that you are talking 
to a Foreigner. z by Which I mean, that your Arguments muſt be. 
neither intricate nor long; for if they run into any length, I am 
afraid I ſhall not remember the Heginning. Sohn. Yow yourſelf, 

arfis; Will be better able to judge Aten become obſcure, or 
wander idly and unprofitably.from my Subject; in either of which 
Caſes you have full Liberty to interrupt me, to put in what you 
pleaſe, and to eut me ſhort. But if I ſhoot neither beyond nor 


beſide the Mark, you will have no Reaſon to object to the Length 


of my Diſcourſe. This is the conſtant Practice of the Court of the 
4reepagus, which takes Cognizance of capital Cauſes, ' For when 
the Judges are ſitting on the Hill of Mars upon any Trial, relating 
to Murther, wilfull maiming, or ſetting fire to an Houſe, the Parties 


bave Leave to plead, and ſpeak by Turns, both the Plaintiff and 


the Defendant themſel ves, or Orators whom they hire to plead for 
them. And while they ſpeak to the Purpoſe, the Court ſuffers and 


hears them patiently. But if any one pretends to make a long Pre- 


amble to his Speech, with a View of inclining the judges to his 
Cauſe ; or-attempts to raiſe Compaſſion or aggravate Matters from 


any Circumſtance foreign to the Point in Queſtion (a Practice very 


frequent among youthfull Orators) the Cryer going to him, ſilences 
bim forthwith, not ſuffering him to trifle with the Court, or involve 
the Cauſe inWords; that the Judges may have nothing before them but 
the plain and naked Fact. In like Manner, Anacharfis, I conſtitute you 
my Judge upon this Occaſion; agreeably therefore to the Practice of my 
own Court, give me a patient hearing, or, if you find me playing the 
Orator upon you, command me Silence. As long as I keep ſtrictly 
to my Subject, there will be no harm, if I draw out my Diſcourſe in- 
to ſome Length, for we are not now converſing in. the Sun; that 
you need be uneaſy ſhould I be a little tedious. This Shade i is thick, 
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and we are entirely at leiſure. 
greſſion, by which you have acquz 
Judges who purpoſe to give Judgment according to Truth. But now | 
hal} in hearing you obſerve the Method followed by that Curt. 
Wards, hat we underſtand by a City and Citi 
we do not mean the Buildings, the Walls, the Temples, and the 
Haghours ; alb theſe we look upon as a kind of Body, ſtable and 


immèveahle, fitted for che Reception of the Inhabitants; in whom, 
as the animating Soul, we place the whole Power and Authority 


Ana. What you obſerve, Solon, 
is very right, and I ar mach oblige to you for. your ſhort Di- 
d me with tie Practiee of the 
Arropagus; à Practice truely e and becoming upright 


to tha other Matters: and fince' you have conftituted me a Judge, 


«| Solow. eee -e ux. -es A to hear, in à few 
ens. By a City then 


of. fulfuling, ordering, commanding, and preſerving every Thing. 


Upon this Perſuaſion we take care, as you fee, of the Body of the 
City, ta render it within as beautiful as may be, by adorning it with 


Buildings; ad to ſecure it, as much as poſſible, from without by 
Walls and 


ts. But our firſt and prine pal Concern i is how 
to make our Citizens: virtuous in Mind and ſtrong in Body; for ſuch 


Men are moſt likely to live decently and orderly together in Time of 


Peace, and in War to guard the City, and preſerve it free and 


happy. The Care of them in their Infancy is left to their Mothers, 


their Nurſes and Tutors ; with Directions to bring them up and 
inſtruct them in all the Parts of a liberal and ingenuous Education. 
But as ſoon as they come to underſtand what is right and commend- 
able, when a Senſe of Shame, Baſhfulneſs, Diffidence, and a Love 
of Virtue, begins to ſpring in their Minds; and when their Bodies 

are become ſufficient to endure Toil and Labour, their Joints and 
Members compact, and more firmly knit together, they are then 
taken and inſtructed as to their Minds in other Branches of Learning, 
and taught in another Manner to accuſtom their Bodies to Hardſhips 
and Fatigues. For we are by no means of Opinion, that it is ſuffi- 
3 5 . cient 
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cient for us to either in Mind or Body, thoſe only that 
Nature made us. Either Part of us ſtands in need of Diſcipline and 
dered much better, and the Bad amended: and redreſſed. An Exam- 


ple of our Proceeding may be taken from the conſtant Practice of 


Gardeners, who, while the Plants are low and tender, cover and 


fence them round, to keep them from being injured by the Winds; 
but when their Stems grow large and ſtrong, they prune away theit- 
Superfluities, and expoſe them to be ſhaken and agitated by the 


Winds, in order to render them the more fruitfull. To rouſe and: 


exerciſe their Minds we begin with teaching them Mufick and: Arish-- 
metick, to form their Letters in Writing, and in Reading to pro- 
nounce them clearly and exactly. As they advance, we rehearſe to 


them the Sayings of wiſe Men, the Actions of former Times, and 
other uſefull Leſſons, dreſſed out in Metre, that they may the 
better retain them in their Men 

petually of brave and virtuous Actions, they are incited by Degrees, 
and provoked to a Deſire of imitating them, that their Names in 
like Manner may be ſung and admired by Poſterity. In whieh kind 


of Poetry we have many Pieces written by Hefiod and Homer. When 


they now draw towards an Age fit to be admitted into publick Offi--- 
ces, and it becomes expedient for them to think. of coneerning them 
ſelves with the Affairs of Government But theſe Matters perhaps 


are foreign to my Furpoſe, which was to explain the Intention of 
the Bodily Exerciſes, in which we think proper to employ them, 
and not thoſe of the Mind; wherefore I impoſe Silence upon my- - 


ſelf, without waiting for the Cryer, or the Orders of you my Judge; 


who out of Civility and Reſpect, as I ſuppoſe, ſuffer me to go on 
prating thus idly about Matters nothing to the Purpoſe. Ana. Tell 
me, Solon, hath the Court of the Areopagus found out no proper 
Puniſhment for thoſe who paſs over in Silence ſuch Things that are 
molt neceſſary to be known? Solon, I. cannot gueſs why you 
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ies. By this means hearing per- 
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clxrii A DISSERTATION ON 
aſk me that Queſtion. Ana. Becauſe, omitting to acquaint me 
with the particulars relating to the Mind, which I eſteem the moſt 


excellent and the beſt worth hearing, you are going to relate Matters 


of much leſs Importance, Bodily Toils, and Gymnaſtict Exerciſes. 

Solon. Calling to mind, Anacharfis, what was ſaid at the Begin- 
ning of this Converſation, I was not willing to wander from my 
Subject, leſt by ſaying too much I ſhould perplex your Memory ; ; 


but, if you think proper, I will run over theſe Matters in as few 


Words as poſſible; leaving a more exact Diſquiſition of them to an- 


other Opportunity. In order therefore to give their Minds a proper 


Tone and Harmony, we inſtruct them in our Laws ; which being 
written in a large and fair Character, are publickly expoſed to the 
Peruſal of every one, who from their Ordinances may learn what is 
to be done, and what to be avoided. We then introduce them into 
the Societies of good and worthy Men (ſuch as we call Sophifts and 
Philoſophers) from whoſe Converſation they learn to ſpeak pertinently 
and properly, to act fairly and juſtly, to live together like Fellow- 


Citizens, to attempt no miſbecoming Action, to purſue what is com- 


mendable, and to refrain from all kinds of Violence. Beſides all 
this, we carry them for their Inſtruction into the public Theatres, 
where in the Fables, both of Tragedies and Comedies, are ſet before 


them the Virtues and Vices of former Times; that they may avoid 
the one and emulate the other. To our Comic Writers we allow 


the Liberty of ridiculing and abuſing ſuch Citizens, as they know 
to be guilty of any baſe or unworthy Action. And this we do as 
well for their own Sakes, who by ſuch kind of Reprimands may be 
made better, as for the many, who may be warned by their means 
toavoid the Cenſure due to the like Offences. Ana, TI have ſeen 


| thoſe ſame Tragedians and Comedians, as you call them, Solon, thoſe 


Fellows with heavy, high-heel'd Buſeins, and Robes all over laced 


with Gold; who wore moſt ridiculous Y7zors, with monſtrous gap- 


ing Mouths within which they make a moſt horrid Bellowing, and 


| ſtrut 
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ſtrut about in thoſe odd kind of Shoes, I can't imagine how, with- 
out falling : this, if I miſtake not, was at the Time, when you ce- 
lebrated the Feſtival of Bacchus. Your Comedians were ſhorter, not 
mounted up ſo high, and more like Men; neither did they roar ſo 
loud: but their Vizors were more ridiculous, and ſet the whole 
Theatre a laughing. Whereas when thoſe other tall Fellows appear- 


ed, the Audience liſtened to them with moſt diſmal Faces, pitying 


them, as I ſuppoſe, for dragging after them thoſe monſtrous 
Shackles. Solon. It was not the Actors, good Anacharſis, whom 


they commiſerated; the Poet in all likelihood had ſet before them 


ſome old melancholy Story, and put into the Mouths of his Trage- 


dians ſome dolefull Speeches, by which all the Audience was mov- 


ed to Tears. You obſerved, perhaps at the ſame Time, ſome Peo- 
ple playing upon Flutes, and others ſtanding in a Circle, and Singing ; 
which Muſick and Songs, Anacharfis, are by no means uſeleſs ; for 
all theſe Things tend equally to whet and animate the Minds of our 
young Men, and make them better. As to our Manner of exer- 


ciſing their Bodies, which you ſeemed deſirous of knowing, it is 


this: As ſoon as their Bodies are become a little compact and firm, we 


ſtrip them naked, and accuſtom them in the firſt place to the open 


Air, familiarizing them with all Seaſons, that they may neither grow 


uncaſy or impatient with Heat, nor ſhrink and yield to the Extre- 
mity of Cold: After this we anoint and mollify them with Oil, to 


render them more ſupple ; it being, in our Opinions, ridiculous to 


Imagine that our Bodies, while they yet partake of Life, ſhould re- 


ceive no Benefit from the Oil, when Leather, that is nothing but a 
dead Hide, by being rubbed and ſoftened with it, becomes more 


tough and durable. On the other hand, contriving various kinds of 


Exerciſes, and appointing Maſters in each of them, we cauſe our 
young Men to learn, ſome of them the Exerciſe of the Caſtus, others 
that of the Pancratium, that they may be accuſtomed to endure Pain 


and Toil; to brave a Blow, and not turn their Backs for fear of be- 
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ing wounded: whence. there ariſe two very conſiderable Advantages, 
for in the firſt: place our Vouth by thefe means become more intrepid 
and bold in Df 
the next place rendered more healthy and vigorous. Thoſe, who are 
inſtructed in the Exerciſe of Wreſtling, Jearn from thence to fall 


er, and leſs carefull of their Perſons; and are in 


without any Hurt, to riſe nimbly, to puſh and grapple with their 


Adverſaries, to twiſt and turn them, to ſqueeze them till they are 


almoſt ſtrangled, and lift them from the Ground. Qualities, that 


without doubt have their Uſes; the chief of which is, that their 4 
Bodies thus kept in continual Exerciſe become more robuſt and leſs 


liable to be injured. The ſecond Advantage, and that no inconſi- 


derable one, is, that being perfect and expert in theſe Matters, they 


will not be at a Loſs, ſhould they ever have Occaſion to make uſe of 
them in War. For it is evident that ſuch a Man, if he be grappled 


with his Enemy, will by his Skill in tripping more readily throw- 
him down; or if he be fallen himſelf, will know how to riſe again 


with great Eaſe and Celerity. For all theſe Exerciſes, Anacharfis, 


are eſtabliſhed with a final View to that Conteſt, which is decided by 
the Sword; ſince through their means we flatter ourſelves that we 
ſhall be ſupplied with better Soldiers, eſpecially as by ſoftening 


their naked Bodies, and inuring them to Labour, we not only make 
them healthier and ſtronger, but lighter alſo, and more litheſome to 


themſelves, though heavier at the ſame Time and more unwieldy 


to their Antagoniſts. You gueſs by this Time, I don't queſtion, 


what Sort of Fellows they are like to prove in Arms, who even 


naked are wont to ſtrike a Terror into their Enemies ; whoſe Bodies 


are neither overloaded with Fleſh, pallid and anefiive, nor meagre, . 
white, and livid, like thoſe of Women, almoſt putrified by being 
kept always from the Air, ſhivering, apt with the leaſt Motion 


to run down with Sweat, and panting beneath the Burthen of an Hel- 


met, eſpecially if the Sun ſhine hot, as he does at preſent, from the 
South, Fine Soldiers theſe for Service, who can neither endure 


you ght 
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Drought nor Duſt ; whom the Sight of Blood throws into Diſorder ; 
and who die away with Fear before they come within the Reach of 
a Spear, or feel the Sword of the Enemy ! whereas our tawny, Sun- 
burnt, hard-favoured Youth, that ſeem full of Spirit, vital Heat, 
and manly Vigour, have their Bodies in ſuch proper Order, as on 
the one hand to be neither dry nor ſhrivelled, nor too ſtuffed or 
heavy on the other; but keeping them within due Limits they waſte 
away, by Greating, all ſuperfluous and uſeleſs Fleſh, and ſtrenu- 
ouſly preſerve, without the Mixture of any Unſoundneſs, whatever 
conduces to render them ſtrong and active. For theſe Exerciſes ope- 
rate upon our Bodies like a Winnowing-Fan upon Corn ; blowing 
away the Chaft and Straw, and ſeparating, cleaning, and heaping 
up the Grain ; the Conſequence of which is, that they become 
healthy, and able to go through a greatdeal of Labour and Fatigue. 
| Beſides, that ſuch a one is a long Time e'er he begin to ſweat, and 
is ſeldom or never faint. For, to return once more to our Compariſon 
of the Corn, let any one take Fire and caſt it into the Grain, and 
into the Chaff and Straw, I dare ſay the latter would take fire much 
the ſooneſt ; while the former would kindle by Degrees, neither 
producing any great Flame nor blazing up at once, but burning ſlow- 
ly and at Bottom, would be a conſiderable Time before it was all 
conſumed : ſuch a Conſtitution of Body, in like Manner attacked 
by any Toil or Sickneſs, would not be ſoon affected by it, or eaſily 
ſubdued: the inward Parts being all ſound and in good Condition, 
and the outward ſo well fortified againſt all Attacks of that kind, as 
not eaſily to receive any Injury from the Aſſaults either of Cold or of 
the Sun himſelf, And as to their enduring Fatigue, a conſtant 
Stream of inward Warmth, collected as it were long before, and 
kept in Reſerve. againſt a neceſſary Occaſion, furniſhes them with a 
plentifull Supply of Spirit and Vigour, and renders them almoſt in- 
defatigable : for their having previouſly inured themſelves to Toil 
and Labour, increaſes inſtead of diminiſhing their Strength ; which 
. W 
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by being agitated, conſtantly grows the faſter. Beſides all this, we 
exerciſe our Youth in Running, accuſtoming them not only to hold 


out through a long Courſe, but to perform it with the utmoſt Expe- 


dition; for which Purpoſe we endeavour to make them light and 


nimble. Neither are theſe. Races performed upon hard or ſolid 


Ground, but in a deep Sand, which fliding away and yielding per- 


petually to the Tread, allows them no ſore Footing, either to rife 


upon their Feet or to ſet them down firmly, They are exerciſed alfo 
in leaping over a Trench perhaps, or whatever happens to be in their 
Way; in performing of which, they fill their Hands with great 
Pieces of Lead: after this they contend. with each other in Daring, 


and trying who ſhall caſt his Spear the fartheſt. You ſaw lying in 
the Gymnaſium a Lump of Braſs; circular and not unlike a - ſmall 


Shield, but without a Handle or Thong. You tried to take it up, 


and found it very weighty, and difficult to be laid hold of by reaſon of | 


its Smoothneſs ; this they toſs into the Air, and try who hall throw 


it to the greateſt Diſtance, and ſurpaſs the reſt of his Competitors ; ; 


and this Exerciſe not only ſtrengthens the Shoulders, but gives a 
Spring and Vigour even to the extreme Parts. Now as to the Mud 


and Sand, which at firſt appeared to you ſo mighty ridiculous, you 


ſhall hear, Anacharſis, wherefore they are ſpread in the Place of Ex- 
erciſe. The firſt Reaſon is, that the Competitors may fall ſoft and 
without Danger; who might hurt themſelves by falling upon hard 


Ground. The next is, to promote that Slipperineſs occaſioned by a 
Mixture of Mud and Sweat, which made you liken them to Eels, 


and which is neither uſeleſs nor ridiculous, but exceedingly condu- 
cive, on the contrary, to render them ſtrong and vigorous. For un- 
der theſe Circumſtances they are neceſſitated to take a faſt and firm 
Hold of one another, to prevent their ſlipping away; and you muſt 
by no means think it an eafy Matter to lift from the Ground a Man 
who is all over Oil, and Mud, and Sweat, by the Help of which 
he 1 is conſtantly endeavouring to fall and glide away from your Em- 


4 | braces. | 
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braces. All theſe Things, as I ſaid before, are of uſe in War; whe- 
ther it be neceſſary to take up ſpeedily and bear out of the Battle a 
- wounded Friend, or ſeize upon an Enemy and carry him. off im your 
Arms: for this Reaſon the Exerciſes we propoſe to them, are always 
carried to an Exceſs; that, having been accuſtomed to hatdes Things, 
they may perform cafier Matters with leſs Difficulty. The Saud 
wie make uſe of for a quite different Purpoſe, namely, to take away 
the Slipperineſs occaſioned by the Oil; for as in the Mud they are 
' practiſed to hold faſt an Adverſary, affiſted by the Lubricity of his 
Body to eſcape ; in the Sand they learn to get away, even when 
they are ſo ſtrongly and fo firmly held, that one would think it al- 
moſt impoſſible to break looſe. We receive alſo this farther Benefit 
from the Sand; for being thrown over our Bodies when they are in 
a Sweat, it not only prevents immoderate Perſpiration, and by that 
means enables us to hold out the longer, but keeps us alſo from be- 
ing injured by the Winds blowing upon us while our Pores are open; 
beſides, it carries away with it all kind of Filth, and renders the 
Body more ſleek and ſhining. And indeed I thou be glad to ſet be- 
fore you one of your white-{kin'd Fellows, that has al ways lived un- 
der Cover, and any one of theſe, who have been bred here in the Gym- 
nafium, waſhing off his Mud and Sand, and aſk you which of the two 
you would wiſh to reſemble. I am confident you would chuſe at. fiiſt 
Sight, without making any Experiment of the Deeds of either ; you 
would chuſe, I ſay, without a Moment's Heſitation, that compact 
and well- ordered Frame of Body, rather than that other delicate 
Complexion, ſoftened and melting almoſt with Luxury and Cocker- 
ing, and looking white, as well from the Scarcity of Blood, as from 
its retiring all to the inward Parts. 
Theſe, Anacharfis, are the Exerciſes in which we educate our 


Youth, and by the means of which we hope to make them ſtrenuous 
Defenders of their Country; under. whoſe Protection we ourſelves 
may live in Liberty, get the better of our Enemies if they attack us, 


and 
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they will undoubtedly, attack you with their Bow 
Weapons can have no more Effect upon you, than upon ſo many 
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and become ſo formidable to our Neighbours round, that they may 
all ſtand in awe of us, and the greateſt Part of them pay us Tribute. 
In Peace too we doubt not but to find them the better for our In- 
ſtructions; neither inclined to emulate one another in baſe and 
ſhamefull Actions, nor through the Want of Employment turning 


themſelves to Riot and Debauch : theſe Exerciſes affording them 
continual Occupation, and filling up all the Vacancies both of their 


Thoughts and Time. And in this, Anacbarſis, conſiſts the publick 
Good and Happineſs of a State, to have its Youth perpetually buſy- 
ing themſelves in uſefull and commendable Employments, ſo as to be 
equally fitted and prepared either for Peace or War. Ana. There- 
fore, Solon, when your Enemies come to attack you, ſmearing 
yourſelves over with Oil and Sand, you march forth in that Manner 
to aſſault them with your Fiſts ; and moſt certainly they have great 

Reaſon to be afraid and run away, leſt, as they ſtand gaping, you 
may chance to fill their Mouths with Sand; or jumping round them 


you may get upon their Backs, and then ewiſting your Legs about 
their Bellies, choke them with placing your Elbows upon their 


Throats underneath their Helmets. And ſuppofj ws they ſhould, as 


Sand Spears, thoſe 


Statues, becauſe of your being ſo burnt and hardened in the Sun, and 
ſo abounding with Blood. For being neither Chaff nor Straw, you 
will not be ſoon ſuſceptible of a Wound ; and if you ſhould, after a 
conſiderable Time and with much Difficulty, be wounded, it muſt 


be a deep and grievous Gaſh indeed, that draws a little, and but a 
little Blood upon you. This, I think, is what you fay, unleſs I en- 
tirely miſtake your Argument. Or perhaps upon ſuch an Occaſion, 
you will arm yourſelves with all the Equipage of your Tragedians and 


Comedians ; and, if you go forth to. Battle, put on their grinning 


Head-Pieces, to make yourſelves terrible to your Enemies, and ſcare 
them with your frightfull Faces. And pray don't forget thoſe ſame 


2 high- 
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high- heeled Buſkins, which will provevery light for you, ſhould you have 


Occaſion ſo run away. Or if you are in Purſuit of the Enemy, it will 


be impoſlible for them to eſcape: you, coming after them with ſuch 
mighty Strides. Conſider then, Solon, whether all theſe pretty 
Things be not trifling Amuſements, fit only for ſuch young Fellows 


as love Idleneſs, and have nothing better to do. To be really free and 


happy, you ſtand in need of other kinds of Schools, and of the only 


true Exerciſe, that of Arms. Neither muſt this Conteſt be carried on 
in Sport with one another, but with an Enemy, where Danger may 


teach you Courage. Wherefore laying aſide your Oi and Sand, in- 
ſtruct your young Men in the Management of their Bows and Jave- 


lins : not putting into their Hands ſuch light Darts, as are to be 


carried away with every Puff of Wind; but a weighty Spear, that 
whizzes as it flies, or a Stone that is as much as they can lift; and a 


Sword, a Target on their left Arms, a Breaſt-plate, and a Helmet. As 


you now are, your Safety ſeems to me owing to the Favour of ſome 


God, who has ſaved you hitherto from periſhing by the Attack of a 


few light-armed Soldiers. Should I now draw the little Sword that I 
carry here at my Girdle, and fingly fall upon all your young 
Fellows there, I leave you to gueſs whether I could not make myſelf 
Maſter of the Gymnaſium, merely by ſhouting, while they would all 
ſcamper away, not one of them daring to look upon a naked Sword ; 

and I in the mean Time ſhould die with laughing, to ſee them creep- 
ing round the Statues, hiding behind the Pillars, weeping and trem- 
bling. Their Bodies would not then appear ſo ruddy as you ſee them 
at preſent, but turn pale, and take a Tincture from their Fear. Such 
are the Effects of your profound Peace, that you cannot ſtand the 
Sight even of the Plume of an hoſtile Helmet. Solon. The Thra- 
cians, Anacharfis, who headed by Eumolpus made War upon us, and 
thoſe Amazonian Horſe of yours, who under the Conduct of Hippoli— 


ta attacked our r City, and all thoſe other People who have tried us in 
| 285 the 
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the Field, never ſpoke of us in this Manner : neither, my good 
Friend, ought you to have imagined that we go out unarmed to Bat- 
tle,. becauſe our Youth perform their Exerciſes naked, in which as 


| ſoon as they are perfect we teach them the Management of their 


Arms ; and they handle them, I can affure you, not a whit the worſe 
for having learnt the other, Ana. And where, I pray you, is the 
School in which you teach the Exerciſe of Arms? for I have ſeen no- 
thing like it in the City, though I have been all over it. Solon. But 


if you continue among us for any Time, Anachar/is, you will find 
that every Man is well furniſhed with Arms, which we make uſe of 


when there is Occaſion, as well. Helmets as Capariſons and Horles, 
and Horſemen too ; all one fourth Part of the Citizens conſiſting. 


of Horſemen. Though we think it needleſs in Time of Peace always 


to carry Arms and wear a Sword. On the contrary, whoever is diſ- 


covered with Arms, either in the City or in the Aſſemblies of the Peo- 


ple, is liable to be fined. You Scythians indeed are to be excuſed for 
going always armed, conſidering that you not only dwell in an open 
Country, in which you are perpetually expoſed to ſudden Invaſions and 


Surprizes, but are conſtantly at War with one another. An Enemy, 


before you are aware, may fall upon you in your Sleep, drag you out 
of your Waggons, and cut your Throats. Thus your mutual Diſtruſt 
of one another,' and your not living together under any certain Laws 
or Government, makes it neceſſary for you always to carry Arms, 


that they may always be in a Readineſs to defend you in caſe of an 
Attack. Ana. You deem it therefore, Solon, quite needleſs to 


Wear a Sword when there is no Occaſion, and are for ſaving your 


Arms leſt they ſhould be ſpoiled by handling; for which Reaſon you 


lay them up carefully till you want to uſe them: and yet, without 


being compelled to it by any urgent Reaſon, you exerciſe and batter 


the Bodies of your young Men, exhauſt them with continual Sweat- 
ings, and prodigally pour into the Dirt and Sand that Strength, which 
F 2 
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you ought ta. huſband and reſei ve againſt a neceſſary Occaſion. 


Solon. You ſeem, Anacharſis, to conſider bodily Strength in the 


ſame Light as you do Wine, or Water, or any other Liquid; and to 
be afraid, left in the Agitation of theſe Exerciſes, it ſhould leak out 
of the Veſſel imperceptibly, and leave us nothing but a hollow, dry, 


and empty Body, *But the Caſe 1s quite otherwiſe : the more you draw 


it off in Exerciſes, the faſter it flows in ; according to the Fable of the 
Hydra (if you have ever heard it) who in the room of one Head that 
had been cut off, had always two others immediately ſprouting up. 
A Body indeed never inured by Labour, nor braced by Exerciſe, and 
that has not a ſufficient Strength of Conſtitution, would quickly be 
impaired and deſtroyed by Toil. - Between which and the former 
there is the ſame Difference as between a Fire and a Lamp ; the for- 
mer is kindled and increaſed, and ſet into a Blaze, by the ſame Blaſt of 
Wind by which the latter, for want of being ſuſtained by a due Supply 
of Fuel, is ſoon extinguiſhed, Ana. I do not rightly underſtand 
you, Solon; your Arguments are too ſubtle, and require a more accu- 
rate Attention, and a ſharper Penetration than I am Maſter of, But 
this I would fain know, what is the Reaſon that in the Olympick, Ib. 
mian, Pythian, and your other Games, at which, you tell me, there 
is always a great Concourſe of People to ſee the Youth perform their 
Exerciſes, you never have a Combat of armed Men; but bring them 
there naked, for the Spectators to ſee them kicked and cuffed about, 
and then to the Conqueror you give a Branch of Laurel or Wild Olive. 
The Reaſon why you do this is certainly worth knowing. Solon. We 
imagine, Anacharſis, that they will apply themſelves with more Ea- 
gerneſs to their Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, if they ſee thoſe who excell in 


them honoured upon theſe Occaſions, and proclaimed Conquerors in 


the Preſence of all Greece, For the ſame Reaſon, as they appear there 


naked, they take care, that they may not be diſgraced, to have their 


Bodies in good Order, and to render themſelves in all Reſpects worthy 
of the Victory: neither are the Prizes, as I ſaid before, mean and 
| | aa x trifling ; 
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trifling : To be applauded by all the SpeRators, to. be diſtinguiſhed and 
pointed out, as a Man that has proved himſelf the beſt among all the 
Youth his Rivals, is ſurely no inconſiderable Reward, Hence alſo 
many of the Spectators, who are of an Age proper for theſe Exerciſes, 
and whoſe Hearts are not a little animated with theſe Things, return 
home enamoured of Toil and Virtue, And indeed, Anacbarſis, if 
you take out of human Life the Love of Glory, what Virtue can a 
Man expect to find, or who will be fond of performing any ſplendid 
Action ? And now you may be able to form ſome Judgment to your- 
ſelf, what ſort of Men they are like to prove in Arms, and fighting 
for their Country, their Wives, their Children, and their Gods, who 
for the Sake of an Olive or a Laurel Crown Fe even naked with 
ſo much Eagerneſs for the Victory. What would you ſay, if you beheld 
the Battles of our Quails, and our Fighting Cocks, and the no ſmall 
Earneſtneſs with which we attend to them. You would laugh moſt 
aſſuredly, eſpecially when you were informed, that we do this in Obe- 
dience to a Law, by which all our Youth are ordered to be preſent, 
and to view theſe little Birds maintaining the Battle to their lateſt Gaſp. 
Neither is it ridiculous, conſidering that in the mean while there ſteals 

imperceptibly into our Hearts a certain Promptitude to face Danger, 
that we may not ſhew ourſelves leſs generous and leſs intrepid than 
Cocks, and yield the Victory through an Inability to bear Wounds, and 
Toil, and Hardſhips. But far be it from us to make Trial of our 
Youth in Arms, and ſee them wounding one another ! for, beſides 
that it is barbarous and ſavage, it would be very ill Huſbandry indeed 
to maſſacre thus in Sport our beſt Men, whoſe Valour might better be 
employed againſt an Enemy, But fince you tell me,  Anacharſis, that 
you intend to travel overall Greece, remember when you come to Lace- 
demon, not to laugh at the Spartans, nor conclude that they are labour- 
ing in vain, when you behold them in the Theatre fighting and banging 
one another for a Ball, or in a Place encompaſſed on all Sides with Wa- 
ter, dividing themſelves into two Battalions and attacking each other 
3 ; naked, 
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naked, till either the Troops :of Hercules or thoſe of Lycurgus (for fo 
thoſe two Battalions are called) drive the other out of the Incloſure, or 
force them into the Water. After which there is Peace between 
them, and no Man ſtrikes a Blow. But more particularly have a Care 
of laughing, when you ſee the Children whipt at the Altar, and 
ſtreaming down with Blood, their Fathers and their Mothers being 
preſent all the while, and, infleid of grieving at ſuch a Sight, urging 
their Children with Threats to bear the Laſhes, beſeeching them to 
hold out as long as poſſible againſt the Pain, and endure their Miſeries 
with Courage. And indeed many have died under the Trial, diſdain- 
ing to give out in the Preſence of their Relations while they had any 
Life left, and to ſhew any Weakneſs for their Bodies. And in Honour 
of theſe have the Spartans erected Statues at the publick Charge. 
Wherefore, when you ſee all this, conclude not that they are mad, 
nor ſay that without any Neceſſity they torment themſelves, not com- 
pelled to it either by a tyrannical Maſter or an Enemy. Tycurgus, 
their Legiſlator, could without doubt have given many good Reaſons, 
why he choſe to afflict them in this Manner, having no Intentions, 
either as an Enemy or out of Ill-will, to waſte and conſume their 
Youth. His Deſign on the contrary was to render thoſe, upon whom 
was to depend the Safety of their Country, as hardy and brave as 
poſlible, and ſuperior to all kinds of Evil. And certainly you yourſelf 
may well imagine, without being told it by Lycurgus, that ſuch a 
Spartan, if he ſhould happen to be taken by the Enemy in War, 
would never, for the Apprehenſion of the Laſh, divulge the Secrets of 
his Country; but ſmiling would endure the Torture, and ſtrive with 
the Executioner which ſhould be firſt tired. Ana. Pray, Solon, 
was Lycurgus himſelf ſcourged in his younger Days, or did he pro- 
duce theſe pretty youthfull Inventions of his at an Age, that excluded 
him from undergoing them himſelf? Solon. He framed his Laws 
in his old Age, after his Return from Crete, where he had reſided for 
a conſiderable Time, having heard that the Cretans were governed 
by excellent Laws, given them by Minos the Son of Fupiter, 
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Ana. Why then, Solon, do not you follow the Example of Lycur- 
gus, and ſcourge your Youth? for theſe are wholeſome Things, and 
worthy your Imitation. Solon. Becauſe, Anacharfis, the Exerciſes. 
we have, are ſufficient for our Purpoſe, and of our own Growth.;- and 
we do not think fit to borrow from Strangers, Ana. That is not 
the Reaſon ; the Truth is, you are ſe ble what it is to be ſcourged. 
naked, with your Hands raifed up above your Head, and that without 
any Benefit accruing from it, either to: yourſelf or your Country. 
Wherefore if I ſhould happen to be at Sparta, at the Time of their 
performing theſe Diſciplines, the People, I doubt, will immediately. 
knock me on the Head for laughing at thoſe Fools, who ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be whipt like a Parcel of Knaves and Thieves. And to fay 
Truth, a Government that can allow of ſuch ridiculous Things, 
ſtands in need of a good Doſe of Hellebore, Solon. Think not, how- 
ever, my good Friend, becauſe you. plead without an Adverſary, of. 
prevailing againſt them in their Abſence, and condemning them un- 
heard. You will find Men in. Sparta able to reply to your Objections, 
and give you a reaſonable Account of their Proceedings. But fince 1 
have gone through, at your Requeſt, many of our Cuſtoms, which. 
however you ſeem not entirely to approve, it cannot ſure- be thought. 
unreaſonable, if I deſire you, in return, to explain to me the Manner, in: 
which you Scythians exerciſe your Youth ; what Schools you have for 
their Education, and how you make them good and valiant Men. 
Ana. Your Requeſt, Solon, is very reaſonable :: you ſhall. have an. 
Account of our Scythian Cuſtoms, plain and ſimple ones perhaps; and- 


very much differing from yours; for we do: not ſo much as ſtrike a. 


Man a Blow upon the Face, ſuch: Cowards are we. But be they. 
as they will, you ſhall hear them. If you pleaſe, however, we 


will adjourn our Converſation till To- morrow, that I may not only 


think at leiſure upon what you have ſaid, but muſter up in my own 
Mind all I have to ſay to you. For the preſent let us finiſh here, for 


it grows towards Evening. 


wn | FROM 
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FRO. M what is ſet forth under the Character of Solon in the pre- 
ceding. Dialogue, the Reader may perceive with what View the 
Founders of the Olympick Games propoſed their Olive Chaplet as a Re- 
ward to thoſe, who excelled in any of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, How 
well they were ſeconded by the Legiſlators. and Governors of the ſe- 
veral States of Greece, may be collected from the great Honours, Pri- 
vileges, and Immunities beſtowed on the. ſacred Conquerors in their re- 
ſpective Countries; all which demonſtrate the high Opinion enter- 
tained. by all the Grecians of the Utility of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes. 

Of this Plato himſelf was fo ſenſible, that he delivers it as his Opinion, 
that every. well conſtituted Republick ought, by offering Priges to the 
Conquerors, to encourage all.ſuch Exerciſes as tend to increaſe the 
Strength and Agility of the Body, as highly uſefull in War. That 
ſuch was the general Tendency of the Gymnaſiick Exerciſes will eaſily 
be admitted; and that the two Qualities juſt mentioned were very 
proper to be cultivated in a Soldier, will, I believe, as eaſily be allow- 

ed by thoſe, who conſider the Manner of Fighting practiſed among 
the Grecians. Their Armies for many Ages conliſted chieffy, if. not 
wholly, of. Infantry; Cavalry, either from the great Scarcity of 
Horſes, or from their Ignorance in managing them, having been late 
introduced among them, as I. have before obſerved. . Their: Arms: 

were Swords and Spears, . Bows and Slings being not of general Uſe. . 
Hence in all their Battles the two Armies came always to a cloſe En- 
gagement, in which Strength and Agility of Body. could not but be 
greatly ſerviceable to every Soldier in particular, and to the whole Army 
in general, as well for Offence and Defence, as for other:Purpoſes; ſuch 
as ſeizing on an Enemy, or bearing off a wounded Friend, expreſly, 
taken Notice of in the Dialogue of Lucian. This whole Matter is ſet: 
in its proper Light by Plutarch, in his Sympofracks 3, or Table Talk, 

| 3 L. ii. Queſt, 5. 
where 
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where, in Anſwer to the Queſtion, Which was the moſt ancient of the 
Cymnaſti c> Exerciſes * ? ſtarted by ſome of the Company, he obſerves, 
that as they were all originally copied from what was practiſed in War, 
and intended to prepare and fit Men for it, it is to be concluded that 


5 Boxing was the firſt, Vreſtling the ſecond, and Running the laſt : ſince 


in a Battle the firſt Buſineſs of a Soldier is to firike and ard; the next, 


when the Armies come to a cloſer Engagement, and fight Hand to 


Hand, is to puſh and throw down the Enemy; the laſt to purſue or fy. 
And he tells us at the ſame time, that the Thebans were ſaid to have been 


indebted to their ſuperior Skill and Practice in the Art of Mreſtling, for 


the famous Victory obtained by them over the Lacedæmonians at Leu- 
fra, An Exerciſe in which, as we learn from another Paſſage in the 
ſame Author *, Epaminondas, as ſoon as he conceived the generous De- 
ſign of freeing his Country from the Tyranny of Sparta, took care 


to have his Fellow-Citizens well inſtructed, frequently matching them 


with Spartans, and taking occaſion from their Victories in the Gymna- 
ſium, to encourage them not to dread thoſe Adverſaries in the Field, 
whom they had found to be ſo much inferior to them in Strength. 
The Greeks, as J have ſaid, were diſtributed into ſeveral petty inde- 
pendent States, whoſe Strength and Security depended wholly upon 
the Number of Men, which, upon Occaſion, they were able to bring 
into the Field. The principal Object therefore of every Government, 


was to make that Number as large as poſſible. To this End, as no 


one was exempted from ſerving his Country in War, every Man of 
free Condition (for Slaves were not admitted into their Armies unleſs on 
very extraordinary Emergencies) from the higheſt to the loweſt, was 
from his Youth trained up in ſuch a Manner, as by them was judged 
moſt conducive to that Purpoſe ; that is, in learning and practiſing the 


Gymnaftick Exerciſes : by which, though they were not directly in- 
ſtructed in the Management of their Arms, yet they were inured to 
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Toil, and rendered hardy, healthy, vigorous, and active: Qualities, 
which however little regarded among us at preſent, were by the 
wiſeſt Men among the Grecians eſteemed abſolutely neceſſary in a 
Soldier. And indeed this Attention to the rendering the Bodies of 
their Citizens healthy and robuſt, was by ſome of them carried even 
to a vicious Exceſs ; ſo far as to lead them to negle& or overlook 
ſome other Matters, of at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior Importance 
to a well conſtituted Government: Inſtances of which might eaſily 
be produced from the famous Tn/#itutions of Lycurgus, and even from 
the no leſs famous Commonwealth of Plato: in both which many 
Abſurdities, Indecencies, and Immoralities, even of a very heinous 
Nature, were allowed of, merely for the ſake of n the State 
with a Race of ſtrong and healthy Citizens. 
But in purſuing this Point of the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, eſteemed 
ſo beneficial to the Publick, and for that Reaſon ſo cultivated and 
encouraged 1 in all the Great Games of Greece, as well as in thoſe ce- 


2 lebrated in every State and City, the Grecians at length fell into an 


Error, into which many States and Communities, as well as pri- 
vate People, both before and fince have fallen, even in Matters of 
more ſerious Concernment. They came to miſtake the Means for 
the End. For by over-rating the Y:#ores obtained in the Gymnaſtick 
Exerciſes, and rewarding the Conquerors with greater Honours than 
were in Reaſon due to them, they in Time cauſed thoſe Yi#ores 
to be conſidered, by the Multitude at leaſt, as the final Objects of 
their Ambition, Whence it came to paſs, that Numbers among 
them, inſtead of being made good Soldiers, became only eminent 
Athletes ; and that Courſe of Education, which was ſet on Foot with 
a View of making everyMan uſefull to his Country, tended to render 
many not only uſeleſs on thoſe Occaſions, in which the Exigencies 
of the Commonwealth might require the Aſſiſtance of all its Mem- 
bers, but even burthenſome to the Publick : every City being, if 
not t by Law, at leaſt by a Cuſtom grown in length of Time equiva- 
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lent to a Law, obliged to maintain the Gymnaſtick Conquerors for the 
reſt of their Lives. But this was not the only, nor the heavieſt In- 
convenience that aroſe from the too great Encouragement given to 
the Athletes : by which Term J underſtand thoſe who followed 
and practiſed the Gymmaſtick Exerciſes as a Science and Profeſſion : 
An Abuſe which began in Greece a little before the Times of Plato, 
as we learn from Galen 5, who every where inveighs moſt bitterly 
againſt it: inſomuch that he will not allow the Athletick 5 Art a 
Place among thoſe which are ſtyled liberal, and even refuſes it the 
honourable Title of Gymnaſtich; a Title in which ſome People af- 
fected to dreſs it out, The Reaſons of the. Indignation, which 
this learned Phyſician expreſſes againſt the Atbletes, are principally 
founded on the pernicious Effects of the Regimen obſerved by them, 
many of which he enumerates ; and concludes all with ſaying, that 


Mankind ought to hate and deteſt a Profeſſion, the Excellency of 
which conſiſts only! in diſordering the natural Conſtitution of the 


Body, and ruining that kind of Strength and Vigour, which qualifies 
a Man to be uſefull to his Country, by introducing one of anather 
kind, which can only tend to make him a Burthen to it. He adds, 
that upon many Occaſions he had found himſelf a great deal ſtronger 
than ſome Athletes of Eminence, who had gained ſeveral Prizes ; 
this ſort of Men, continues he, not being fit to undergo either the 
Fatigues of Travelling or thoſe of War, and till leſs proper for 
civil Employments or the Toils of Agriculture : in ſhort, neither 
good for Counſel nor Execution. 

Euripides in one of his Satyrical Pieces, a Fragment of which is 
preſerved by Athenæusꝰ, ſpeaks of the Athletes with the ſame Vi- 
rulence and Contempt : and Plutarch compares them to the Pillars of 
a Gymnaſium, as well for the Qualities of their Minds, as for thoſe 
of their Bodies; and in one Place * he confeſſes, that nothing had fo 


s Ad Thraſybul. c. 33. 6 See Monſ. Burette' S 1 Mem. ſur les Athletes. 
7 Deip. L. k. C. 3. 3 De anit. tuenda. 


much 
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much contributed to the Effeminacy and Servility of the Greeks as 
this Abuſe of the Gymneſtick Exerciſes, which had rendered them 
unfit for military Duty, and had cauſed them to prefer the Qualities 
of an excellent Athlete to thoſe of a good Soldier. 

But I muſt here repeat what I hinted at in another Place, on occa- 
Gon of a Paſſage there cited from the ſame Author, in his Life of 
Philopemen, that this heavy Charge againſt the Athletes falls with the 
greateſt Weight upon thoſe, who exerciſed themſelves in the Cz/tus 


and Pancratium, their Regimen being the moſt liable to all the per- 


nicious Conſequences enumerated by Galen, and the moſt oppoſite 
to that of a Soldier. 


But without taking into the Account all the Inconveniences juſt 


now inſiſted on, in many of which the Athletes were joint Sufferers 
with the State, it was certainly a conſiderable Prejudice to the Pub- 
lick, to have any Number of Men called off from their own Occu- 
pations and Affairs, from all Duties Civil and Military, from Com- 
merce and Agriculture, not to mention the Study of the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, to the Practice of a Profeſſion, in which, to ar- 
rive at any Perfection, they muſt conſume their Vouth, their Health, 
and Fortune, and become chargeable to their Friends and Country, 
(over which, ſays Laertius?, they ſeem by their Victories to tri- 
umph, rather than over their Antagoniſts) and by which they con- 
tributed to the lowering the Value of a Crown, originally intended for 
the Encouragement of thoſe only, who by the ſame Qualities, which 
entitled them to it, were rendered ſerviceable to their Country : a 
Crown, for the obtaining of which, however glorious and ſacred, 
a Man of a noble and ingenuous Spirit might well diſdain to enter 
the Liſts with a profeſſed Prize-Fighter. And by theſe means 


were all the ſalutary Views of thoſe, who firſt inſtituted the Publick 


Games, in great meaſure diſappointed ; and the Benefits naturally 
growing out of a proper and moderate Uſe of the Gymnaſtick Exer- 


9 In Solon. 
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ciſes, converted into Miſchiefs by the intemperate and thort-ſighted 
Folly of the Greeks; who, to borrow a Metaphor from Pindar, 
neglecting the Mark, and aiming to throw their Arrow too far, 
over-ſtrained and broke the Bow. An Evil, which ſeems to have. 


been foreſeen and provided againſt by Solon and Lycurgus, the wiſe 


Lawegivers of their two greateſt Commonwealths, Athens and Lacede- 
mon. The former of whom, by limiting the Reward, of an Olym- 
pick Conqueror to no very confiderable Sum, endeavoured to check 
the immoderate Ardour of his Countrymen for the Gymnaſtick Ex- 
erciſes; and the latter not only forbade his Spartans: to contend in 
the Cz/ius and Pancratium, but by rewarding a Victory in the Olym- 
pick Games with a military Poſt of Honour, made it neceſſary for 
thoſe, who aſpired tothe Olive Crowr, to qualify themſelves for ob- 
faining it in ſuch a Manner, as might render them at the fame 
Time worthy of the honourable Rank annexed to it, 

'Theſe Abuſes however did not grow up all at once; and probably 
did not arrive at the vicious Exceſs above deſcribed, till the Grecians, 
having been firſt ſubdued by the Macedonians, ha afterwards by 
the Romans, loſt together with their Liberty every Sentiment of true 
Virtue and Glory; and having no worthier an Object than one of 
the Four ſacred Crowns left them to contend for, turned all their 
Ambition and Application to the obtaining an Honour, which in 
the moſt flouriſhing Periodsof Grecian Liberty and Glory had ever 


b regarded with the higheſt Eſteem and Veneration. 


But be that as it will, it is evident from the Authorities 8 
cited, and the Reaſons before given, that the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes 


were for many Ages conſidered as beneficial to the Publick ; and 


ſo undoubtedly they were, while they were kept within due Bounds, 
and directed to the Purpoſes for which they were originally intend- 
ed ; in which Point of View all political Inſtitutions, Syſtems of 


3 


| Religion and Government, and the prevailing Cuſtoms and Manners 


of any People, auen principally to be conſidered by every one, who 
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is defirous of ſearching out their original Cauſes, and drawing any 
Advantages from the Wiſdom of remote Ages and diſtant Coun- 
tries ; the Abuſes in any of theſe being generally to be charged upon 
the Ignorance or Corruption of After-times; and never to be urged 


as Arguments againſt the proper Jie, for the ſake of which they 


were at firſt received, and afterwards continued and maintained. 


I ſhall therefore now proceed to point out ſome farther Advantages 
of a Civil, Nature, ariſing from the Gymnaſlick Exerciſes one of 
which was hinted at in the preceding Dialogue. This is the Em- 


| Ployment furniſhed by their means to the Idle of all Ages and Condi- 


tions, By the Idle I do not mean the Indolent and Slothfull, but 
thoſe who, either on account of their Youth, or for other Reaſons, 
were not engaged in the Service of the State; thoſe, whom a com- 
petent Supply of all the Neceſſaries of Life exempted from Labour 
and Buſineſs ; and thoſe whoſe Occupations allowed them any con- 
ſiderable Portion of vacant Time. Such Citizens, and of ſuch 
there is always too large a Number in every populous and wealthy 
Community, are always dangerous to the Peace and Order of a Com- 
monwealth ; which, merely for want of ſomething to do, they are 
too apt to diſturb and break by riotous and factious Enormities. To 
theſe the Gymnaſiums, or Schools of Exerciſe, erected in every City, 
and furniſhed with Maſters, &c. at the publick Coſt, were always 
open ; and thither they were encouraged and invited to reſort, not 
only from the Influence of a prevailing Faſhion, which had made 


the learning the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes a part even of a Liberal Educa- 
tion, or the Hopes of attaining one Day to the great Honours and 


Rewards beſtowed upon the Conquerors in the ſacred Games, but 
even upon the Score of Amuſement and Health ; there being many 
Exerciſes taught and practiſed in thoſe Schools, which, though not 
admitted into the publick Games, were nevertheleſs of great and fre- 
quent Uſe, and tended equally with thoſe, of which I have been hi- 
therto dn to render the Bodies of the Practitioners healthy, 

- WS 8 vigourous, 
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vigourous, and active. Theſe were the ſeveral kinds of Dances; 
ſome or other of which were conſtantly introduced on all Octilibns. 
of Feſtivity, private and publick, as Marriages, Religious Feſtivals, 
&c. and were performed by a Chorus, conſiſting of a certain Num- 
ber of Citizens. Thoſe calculated principally for Amuſement were 
ſeveral Sports, performed with Balls of different Sizes. Of all 
which, comprehended likewiſe under the general Name of Cymna- 
flick, the curious Reader may find a particular Account in three 
Pieces written by Monſ. Burette, and printed in the 2d Volume of 
Memoires de Literature de I Academie Royale des Inſcriptions, &c. 
Of theſe ſeveral Exerciſes the Phyſicians likewife took Advantage, 
frequently preſcribing one or other of them to their Patients, in ſuch 
' Proportions as their different Caſes required; as may be ſeen in Mer- 
curialis, and others. The Ufes indeed laft-mentioned were only 
collateral, neither proceeding by direct Conſequence from the Games, 
nor immediately relating to them. But as the Gymnaſiick Exerciſes 
owed the great Vogue and Reputation which they acquired, prin- 
cipally to the Olympick Games, and the other Three In/titutions of the 
ſame kind; and as the Gymnafiums, with all their Apparatus of Ma- 
ſters of ſeveral Sorts, Baths hot and cold, open and covered Places 
for Exercife, &c. were originally founded and maintained, with a 
View of preparing the Aſceticks for thoſe Games, we may very 
fairly place to their Account all the Profit accruing to the Publick 
from every Species of the Gymnaftick Exerciſes, and from all the 
various Uſes of the Gymnaſium : which latter may be conſidered as 
a kind of State Hoſpital, where that great Branch of Phyſick called 
Propbylactic, or Preventive, ſo much cultivated by the Ancients, 
though entirely neglected by the Moderns, was practiſed with great 
Bucceſs on all the Members that compoſe the Body Politick ; which, 
by the Regimen there preſcribed, not only found its natural Health, 
Vigour, and Spirits fortified and augmented, but was kept from fall 
ing into many dangerous NMaladies Procceding from Idleneſs and 
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Luxury, thoſe morbid Principles of political, as well as natural Cor- 
ruption and Diſſolution. 

And this leads me to conſider another Point of no ſmall Import- 
ance; namely, the Temperance and Sobriety, which all, who aimed 
at any eminent Proficiency in the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, were ne- 
ceſſitated to obſerve. This is taken notice of by Horace in theſe 
Verſes, 8 


Nui Audet ale curſu contingere metam, 
| Multa tulit fecitque puer; fudavit, & alſit; 
Abſtinuit venere & vino e. 


A Youth, who hopes th” Olympick Prize to gain, 

All Arts muſt try, and ev'ry Toll ſuſtain ; 

Th' Extreams of Heat and Cold muſt often prove, 

And ſhun the weak ning Joys of Wine and Love. 
FRANCIS. 


And to this St. Paul alludes, in his Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
(in whoſe Territory, and under whoſe Direction. the Nbmian Games 
were celebrated) in the following Paſſage: Know ye not that they, 
te who run in the Stadium, or Foot-Race, run all, and yet but one 
ee recerveth the Prize? ſo run therefore, that ye may obtain. Moreover, 
every one that contendeth in the Games (Tas ò o aywneuwe) is 
ce temperate in all Things. 7. bey indeed, that they may obtain a cor- 
ce ruptible Crown; but we, an incorruptible. Wherefore I for my part 
e | run, as not to paſs undiſtinguiſhed ** (ws & adidas ſo fight 
© ( rurſledo) not as beating the Air (i e. practiſing 1 in a feigned Com- 
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10 Art. Poet. 1 412. the Judge of the Games, and of a great 

* . in 26. Number of Spectators. But this, as well 

2 g 8X αονον may alſo ſignify in this as other Parts of my Tranſlation of this 

Place, as if I was not unſeen, not unob- Paſſage, I ſubmit to the more learned 
' ſerved, i. e. as if I was in the Preſence of Reader. 
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ce bat, without an Adverſary) but I bruiſe and mortify my Body 
e (vrwria) and bring it under Subjection, % after having ſerved as 
te Herald (x1gvZas) to others (by introducing them into the Chriſt- 
ce jan Stadium) I myſelf ſhould come off without Honour and Appro- 
ce bation (&9aupos yirapas).” Though chere are but two Expreſ- 
ſions in this Paſſage that relate to the Point in Queſtion, yet I thought 
proper to tranſlate the whole, that I might ſhew and explain the 
{ſeveral Alluſions to the Games, here made uſe of by St. Paul; and 
make the Reader underſtand the full Force of the Argument urged 
by him upon the Corinthian Converts, to incite them to the Practice 
of thoſe Virtues, which (he tells em) would be rewarded with a 
Crown of everlaſting Glory; and which, for the ſake of a fading and 
periſhable Crown, were practiſed by their unbelieving Brethren. 

To what a Degree of Strictneſs theſe latter carried their Temper- 
ance and Continency of all kinds, with regard eſpecially to the two 
Pleaſures mentioned by Horace, Nomen and Wine, may be ſeen in 

many Inſtances collected by Faber s, to whom I refer the Reader: 
and how much thoſe Virtues may be ſuppoſed to have contributed 
to the Health and Vigour of their Bodies (to ſay nothing of their 
Minds) may eaſily be conjectured, from the wretched and deplorable 
Effects occaſioned by their contrary Vices ; of which every one's 
Experience cannot fail of ſuggeſting to him but too many Examples 
among People of all Ranks and Conditions in this debauched and 
luxurious Age. 
But as this ſtricr Temperance was neceſſary * to thoſe, who 
were ambitious of excelling in the Gymnafiick Exerciſes, ſo it may 
be imagined to have been obſerved by a very ſmall Number; but if 
it be remembered, that beſides the Fur Sacred Games ſo often men- 
tioned, there were others, almoſt innumerable, of the ſame Nature, 
celebrated in every Grecian Town and City, in which the Pr:zes 
were ſome of them lucrative, and all of them honourable, it may on 
„ Agon. L. iii. c. 4. | 
the 
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the contrary be preſumed, that the Number of thoſe, who aſpired 
to the Honour of a Victory in any of theſe Games, were pretty con- 
ſiderable; eſpecially before the Athletic Art came to be embraced 

and followed as a Profeſſion : conſequently many People in every 
| Grecian State were for many Ages kept ſober, temperate, and 
chaſte, at leaſt to a certain Degree, by the meer Influence of an 
Ambition ; which through the Encouragement of the Publick, and 
by the various Means of gratifying it offered to People even of the 
| loweſt Condition, may not unreaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been 
almoſt univerſal : and this could hardly fail of rendering thoſe Vir- 
tues faſhionable, and thereby recommending them to the Practice 
of all thoſe, who ſeek for no other Rule of Life but the Example of 
others. It may not indeed be eaſy, at this Diſtance of Time, exactly 
to determine how far this Influence operated ; and I may perhaps 
be thought, by ſome People, to have given it a larger Sphere of 
Action, than either Reaſon or Hiſtory will juſtify. All therefore 
that I ſhall at preſent inſiſt upon is, that the Gymmaſiick Exerciſes, 
from the ſeveral Cauſes above aſſigned, muſt have had a conſider- 
able Effect upon the Manners and Morals of the Greeks, in propor- 
tion to the Degree of Extenſiveneſs and Care, with which they were 
cultivated and encouraged. | 
As a farther Diſcouragement to Vice and Immorality, the Reader 
may be pleaſcd to recollect, that no one, who was guilty of any fla- 
grant or notorious Crime, or was depraved in his Morals, could be 
admitted to contend for the Olympick Crown, however otherwiſe 
well qualified to obtain it. To this End every Candidate, at the 
Opening of the Games, was conducted along the Stadium by a Herald, 
who with a loud Voice demanded, whether there was any Perſon in 
all that numerous Aſſembly, who could accuſe ſuch a one (naming 
his Name, Sc.) of any Crime? or charge him with leading a pro- 
fligate and vicious Life? Neither was it ſufficient for the Candidate 
himſelf to have a Character free from any groſs and ſcandalous Im- 
putation, 
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putation, unleſs he could alſo in ſome particular Points clear thoſe of 
his Parents and Anceſtors, by ſhewing there was no Baſlardy nor 
Adultery in his Lineage, as I have obſerved in a former Section. 
The Sanctity of the Olympick Games, conſidered as a Religious Fe- 
ſtival, undoubtedly gave Occaſion to this ſtrict Inquiry into the 
Characters of thoſe who were admitted to contend in them : and in 
this Particular, as in many others, it is probable the Example ſet by 
the Eleans, was followed by the Superintendants of the Pythion, 
J thmian, and Nemean Games, all which were eſteemed in like 
manner ſacred. And fo indeed were all the Games, thoſe at leaſt 
that were celebrated at certain and ſtated Periods, throughout 
Greece ; of which the Number was very conſiderable, though the 
Title of ſacred ſcems to have been appropriated by way of Eminence 
to the Four above-mentioned, Now, if it be ſuppoſed (and I ſee 
no Reaſon why it may not be ſuppoſed) that every Man of an in- 
famous and vicious Character was, upon that account, excluded as a 
profane Perſon, from contending i in any of theſe Games, the greateſt 
Part of which were founded in Religion, it muſt be allowed that 
theſe Inſtitutions could not but have checked in ſome Degree, and for 
ſome Time, the Growth of Vice and Immorality among the Gre- 
cians ; Weeds ſo natural to the human Soil, that it requires the 
oreateſt Attention, and the utmoſt Force of Culture, that is, not only 
good Laws, but a ſtrict and diligent Execution of thoſe Laws, to 
keep them under. The Laws of the Olympick Inſtitution were good, 
by which I mean, were calculated for the Service of the Publick. 
And if they failed of their proper Effects for want of having been 
duely executed, we are not to regard and cenſure them as uſeleſs, 
»till we can find a Country or a Society, in which the Admini- 
ſtration of the Laws comes up to the Intention of the Legiſlator. 

I have here purpoſely omitted ſay ing any Thing of the Equeſtrian 

Games, having i in thoſe Sections, which treat of the Horſe-Races, en- 
deavoured to point out the Utility of that Part of the Olympick Inſti- 


tution, 
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tution, by ſhewing that it was intended to encourage the Breed and 
Management of Horſes ; : of which noble and uſefull Animal there 
was for many Ages a great Scarcity in Greece, What Succeſs it met 
with may in ſome meaſure. be collected from ſome Inſtances produced 
above, of the great Number of Chariots contending at one Time in 
the Olymprck Hippodrome, Whether the Equeſtrian Candidates 
were ſubjected to the publick Inquiry into their Characters, 
mentioned above, I cannot poſitively ſay; though I think 
it moſt probable that they were: ſince the Reaſons taken from 
the Sanctity of that Religious Feſtival affect them equally with the 
Gymnaſtic Candidates, But this Point I ſhall leave with the 
Reader ; and now, having ſhewn how much Vice in general, as well 
as what particular Species of it, was checked and diſcountenanced 
by the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, and by ſome Laws of the Olympick In- 
ſtitution, I ſhall proceed to point out what Virtues, or what Princi- 
ples of Virtue, were encouraged and inculcated by others. In enu- 
merating theſe, I ſhall paſs over ſuch as properly belong to the Gym- 
noſtick Exerciſes, and of which ſufficient Notice hath been already 
taken, ſuch as Temperance, Fortitude, Patience, &c. and confine 
myſelf to ſpeak of thoſe only, N have an immediate Reference 
to the Olympick Games. 

The firſt and moſt obvious . theſe | is the Love of Glery, which 
(to uſe the Words of Solon in the foregoing Dialogue) if you take 
away out of human Life, what Virtue ſhall we have left among us? 
and who will be ambitious of performing any ſplendid Action? How 
powerfull an Incentive the Love Glory is to all generous and noble 
Deeds, is ſenſibly experienced by great and ingenuous Minds ; ; and 
may eaſily be evinced by numberleſs Inſtances in the ancient Hiſtories 
of the Greeks and Romans: among whom, as Glory was the prin- 
cipal, if not the ſole Reward of all Virtue, Civil as well as Military, 
ſo was the Senſe and Love of Glory perpetually ſtimulated and in- 
flamed in the Breaſts of Men of all Orders and Degrees, by many 
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Marks of Honour beſtowed on the Deſerving ; fuch as the ſeveral 
Military Crowns, Supplications, Ovations, Triumphs, Statues, 
Medals, &c. among the Romans : and among the Grecians, Statues, 
Inſcriptions, Crowns, ſometimes of Gold, with many other Teſti- 
monies of the Approbation and Gratitude of the Publick, differing 


according to the different Cuſtoms, or Genius, of each particular 


State, Of the ſame kind was the Olympick Olive, the Pythian Lau- 
rel, &c. which, having no intrinſick Value in themſelves, could be 


of no Ule to the Conquerors, but merely as Emblems and Evidences 


of their Victories, and as ſuch entitling them to the Eſteem and Ap- 
plauſes of their Countrymen. By the Meanneſs of theſe Prizes, 
therefore, were the Grecians given to underſtand, that Praiſe and 
Glory were the proper Recompences of worthy Actions. A Doc- 


trine indeed which great and worthy Minds alone can perceive, by 
the inward Light of their own native Virtue ; but which, by the 


Force of Education and Example, may be inculcated into narrow 
and groveling Spirits, till by Degrees it becomes the favourite Senti- 
ment even of a whole People; and Men of all Ranks, Orders, and 
Profeſſions, from the King to the loweſt Servant, and the moſt in- 
conſiderable Subject of the State, ſhall think themſelves well paid for 
any Service done the Publick (and even the meaneſt in ſome Shape 


or other may be ſerviceable to the Publick) by any Mark of Honour 


beſtowed upon them on that Account. A Recompence ſo cheap, 
and yet at the ſame Time ſo efficacious, and ſo productive of Excel- 
lencies of all kinds, that they, who negle& to make uſe of it in the 
Adminiſtration of a Commonwealth, may well be ſuppoſed to have 


no ſenſe of it themſelves ; to know little of the true Arts and Ends 


of Government, and not to deſerve to be entruſted with it. 

ſhall conclude this Article with a Paſſage from Herodotus , who 
in his Hiſtory of the famous Expedition of Xerxes againſt the Gre- 
cians, relates the following Incident, which happened when that 
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mighty King, attended by Millions, was now far advanced into 
Greece. | 

«© Some Arcadian Fugitives, being in great want of Proviſions, 
« came to offer their Services to the King, and being admitted into 
ce his Preſence were interrogated by the Per/ians, and particularly 
e by one Perſon ; who, among other Queſtions, aſked them, What 
« the Grecians were then doing? To which they anſwered, that 
ce the Greeks were at that Time celebrating the Olymp:ck Feſtival, and 
ec exhibiting a Spectacle of Gymnaſtic and Equeſtrian Games. Being 

again aſked, What was the Prize for which the ſeveral Antago- 
« niffs contended ? they replied, A Chaplet of wild Olive. Upon 
* which Tigranes, the Son of Artabanus, broke out into an Excla- 
« mation, which, though interpreted by the King as the Effect of 
« Cowardice, was certainly an Indication of a brave and generous 
« Mind. For hearing that the Prige contended for by the Grecians 
te was a Chaplet, and not any pecuniary Reward, he could no longer 
« keep filence, but in the hearing of all the Per/ians ſaid, Alas, Mar- 
cc donius | againſt what kind of Men have you led us here to fight | 
«© Men, who engage in a Conteſt with each other, not for Gold and Sitver, 
ce but only for a Superiority of Virtue and Glory!“ 

Another great Motive to virtuous and noble Actions, ſuggeſted to 
the Candidates for the Olympick Olive, and through them recom- 
mended to all the Grecians, was a due Regard to the Reputation of 
their Families and Countries. This was intimated by the Cuſtom of 
joining to the Name of the Candidate, both before the Conteſe and 
after the Victory, the Name of his Father, together with that of the 
City or Country where he was born, or to which he at that Time 
belonged. By which Cuſtom the cloſe Union and Connexion, 

which Nature and Reaſon had made between a Son and Father, a 
Citizen and the State, was, as it were, ratified and declared by the 
Authority and Voice of the Publick; and every Man was taught to 
conſider himſelf, not as a ſingle and independent Individual, but as 
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making Part of a Family and Society ; to whom, as participating in 


tome meaſure of his Glory or Diſgrace, he was accountable for his 
good or bad Demeanour. That the Conſideration juſt mentioned is 
capable of operating very powerfully, both in reſtraining Men from 
infamous Actions and exciting them to good, needs not here be proved. 

The Force of it is felt and underſtood by all, and frequently urged 


as a Topick either of Encouragement or Dehortation, even in com- 


mon and ordinary Life; in which, if it is of any Efficacy, as it 


often is, it ought ſurely to affect, in a mueh ſtronger manner, all 
Perſons of a noble and illuſtrious Parentage, and all the Members 


of any City, Society, or Kingdom, that make a conſiderable Figure 


in the Eyes of Mankind, eſpecially on great and publick Occaſions : 
as in a Battle, for Inſtance, in which every Individual ought to re- 
member, that the Honour of his Country, as well as his own in 


particular, that of his Family, or of the Corps to which he belongs, 


is intereſted in his Behaviour; the Glory of a Victory, and the 
Diſgrace of a Defeat, being generally placed to the Account of the 


whole Nation; and the Valour or Cowardice of a People too 


cften meaſured by that of their Troops, who in thoſe Caſes are look- 
ed upon as their Repreſentatives. 


There is alſo another Circumſtance, in Which a ſingle Man, 


though not acting in any publick Character, may yet have it in his 


Power to do Honour or Diſcredit to his Country : and this is the 
Circumſtance of a Man travelling into Foreign Nations ; where, 
though himſelf and his Family may happen both to be equally un- 
known, his Country may not. In this Caſe he will be confidered 


only in a national Light, if J may fo ſpeak, and a general Character 


of his Countrymen will be formed, from the Specimen he is ſup- 


poſed to give of it in his particular Manners and Behaviour. In 


this Situation many of the Candidates, thoſe eſpecially who came 
from remote Grecian Colonies ſettled in Afa, Africk, Macedonia, 
Sicily, &c. muſt in ſome ſort have appeared in the Olympick Sta- 
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dium ; which may be looked upon as a kind of publick Theatre, 
where every private Grecian might have an Opportunity of producing 
and ſignalizing himſelf, and his own particular City, Town, and 
Family, in the Preſence of all Greece. From whence, though nei- 
ther of them ſhould have gained any other immediate Advantage, 
beſides that of being drawn out of Obſcurity, and made known to 
the reſt of their Brethren, yet a Foundation. was here laid for many 
more ; a Spirit of Emulation, a Senſe of Glory, and a Zeal for the 
Honour of the Publick, which is always. increaſed by every. new Ac- 
ceſſion of Reputation acquired to it, was infuſed into all the Members 
of the Community : who rejoicing with their Fellow-Citizen on 
theſe Occaſions, and beſtowing upon him. publick Marks of Diſtinc- 


tion, both felt and acknowledged at the ſame. Time, that the Glory 


of any one Member redounded to the Credit of the whole Body ; 
and were thereby taught inſenſibly to regard, in all their Actions, 
the Dignity and Service of the State. A Principle, to which in 


conjunction with the Love of Glory, ſpoken to in the foregoing Arti- 


cle, may principally be aſcribed all the Virtue, Valour, Wiſdom, 
with many Excellencies of an inferior kind, which adorn and dignify 
the Greek and Roman Name. By both which People, but more 
generally by the former, were theſe two great Principles, ſo fruitfull 
in Merit of all Sorts, cultivated with the utmoſt Diligence and Care, 

and by many various Methods diſſeminated throughout all Orders 


and Profeſſions of Men. 


Concord and Union among themſelves was alſo plainly inſinuated, 
and ſtrongly recommended to all the different People of Greece, by 
another Law of the Olympick Games; that I mean, by which all, 


who were not of Greek Extraction, were excluded Goa: contending 


in them. By this Law they were reminded of their being Brethren, 
and incorporated as it were into one Nation, under one common 
Name. Had due Attention been paid to this wife and politick Or- 


dinance, under the Sanction of which they were invited to meet to- 
| gether 
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gether every fifth Vear, in order to join in ſacrificing to one and the 
ſame Deity, the common Father and Protector of the whole Gre- 
cian Name; and in celebrating Games, in which all Grecians, and 
only Grecians, were equally admitted to contend, for a Crown 
equally reverenced by them all: to this Ordinance, I ſay, which 
may be conſidered as a ſacred Band of Union, had due Attention 
been paid by the ſeveral States into which the Grecians were diſtri- 
buted, they need not have dreaded either the Roman Commonwealth 


or the Perſian Monarchy : the latter of which was checked and 
humbled more than once, and at length entirely ſubdued by no very 


conſiderable Part of the Grecian Body; and the former prevailed over 
them more by means of the inteſtine Feuds and Diviſions, which 
had for many Ages weakened and disjointed the Forces of Greece, 
than from their own intrinſick Strength, or from any Superiority 
either in Valour or in military Skill, which the Romans poſſeſſed 


over their Grecian Antagoniſts. But what avail the moſt ſalutary 


Laws, or the beſt framed Syſtems of Government, without a ſuffi- 
cient Authority to enforce the Execution of the one, and to keep to- 
gether the ſeveral Parts of the other, to give each its proper Motion, 


and to make them all concur in one Operation, and mutually unite 


their Forces to ſtrengthen and ſupport the Common Cauſe ? This 


was always wanting to the Greeks, who never but once, as I can re- 


member, acted in Concert under the Direction of a fingle Perſon ; 


and that was in their very early Times, when they lived not in 
Commonwealths, but under limited Monarchies, I mean in their 
Expedition againſt the City of Troy, under Agamemnon, who. 


ſeems to have been inveſted with no other Powers, but 
ſuch as were barely neceſſary for the General of an Army; and 
to have been raiſed to that Authority, chiefly on account of his be- 
ing principally concerned in a War undertaken ſolely to revenge an 
Injury done to his Family, in the Perſon of his Brother Menelaus. 
In the Perſian War indeed, the chief Command both by Land and 
Sea was yielded to the Lacedemonians, whoſe Pretenſions to it were 


founded 
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founded more upon their own Pride, and ſubmitted to rather from 
the preſſing Neceſlity of the Times, than the Strength and Greatneſs 


of their Republick, The Athenians, who had as good, and perhaps 


a better Claim to it, acquieſced for that Time under the Superiority 
thus allowed to Sparta ; and to this they were induced by a ge- 


nerous Concern for the common Liberty of Greece, for which, to 


do them Juſtice, they always ſhewed a more difintereſted Regard 
than their Rivals the Lacedemonians ; and upon that Occaſion con- 
tributed more to preſerve it, But no ſooner were the Per/ians 
driven out of Greece, and Athens a little recovered from the ruinous 
Condition, to which that War had reduced her, than almoſt all the 
little States of Greece, properly ſo called, fell into a Civil War, oc- 
caſioned by a Diſpute between thoſe two powerfull Republicks for 
Dominion and Sovereignty ; which, had it been originally lodged in 
either, or in one ſingle Perſon, and limited by juſt and equal Laws, 


might not only have guarded the Liberties of Greece againſt any fo- 


reign Invader, but even have extended their Empire farther than it 
was carried by the Arms of Alexander the Great. By ſuch an Au- 
thority, at leaſt, all the inteſtine Feuds and Civil Wars might have 
been prevented, which ſo miſerably haraſſed the Grec:ans all the 
Time that they continued to enjoy, under their favourite Democrati- 
cal Governments, the beloved Liberty of every State (I had almoſt 
ſaid, every Man) conſulting its own ſeparate and particular Intereſt, 
to the Neglect, and indeed to the final Deſtruction, of the general 
Proſperity and Freedom of the whole Greek Boay. 

In ſuch a State of Civil Hoſtility and Confuſion were the Inhabi- 
tants of the Peloponneſus, when Tphitus King of Elis, ſupported by 
the Authority of the Delphick Oracle, inſtituted the Olympic Games: 
to which inviting them al, under the common Appellation of Gre- 
cians, he required them to ſuſpend their Animoſities; and, by the 
expreſs Commands of the aforeſaid Oracle, proclaimed a Ceſſation of 
Arms among all thoſe States, who were then atWar with each other. 
As * comprehending all, who were admitted to partake in this So- 
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lemnity, under the common Denomination of Grecians, he plainly 
intimated to them that they were Brethren, ſo did he oblige them to 
meet together as ſuch, by compelling them, under the Penalty of 
being fined, and excluded from ſacrificing to Olympian Fupiter, to 
forbear all Acts of Hoſtility during the Celebration of that holy Fe- 
flival, and for ſome Time before and after; thus like a true Hella- 
nodick, or Judge and Arbiter of Greece, as the Word imports, ſum- 
moning them, as it were, before his Tribunal, to end all their Quar- 


rels by the amicable Method of Mediation. For 1t was with the 


View of conſtituting the Eleans Mediators of Greece, that they were 
commanded to abſtain from War, as we may learn from the follow- 
ing Paſlage of Phlegon : The Eleans after this Ii. e. after the Eſta- 
ce bliſhment of the Olympick Feſtival] being inclined to aſſiſt the 


* Lacedamonians, who were then laying Siege to Elis, ſent to Del- 


* phi to know the Pleaſure of the God; who by his Prigſteſs an- 


c {ſwered them in theſe Words: Defend your con Country if attack- 


* ed, but refrain from War, being yourſelves the Examples and Ar- 
<< biters of Amity and Concord to all the Grecians, till the Return of the 
« Fifth [or Olympick] Near, which brings Peace with it. In Obe- 


« djence to this Oracle the Eleans abſtained wholly from War, 


* and gave themſelves up to the Superintendency of the  Olympick 
* Games,” 

Conſidering the divided Condition of the Greeks, and tie Aptneſs 
to quarrel with each other, one may eafily conceive the great 
Advantage ariſing from their having one Nation among them 


thus ſet apart, and conſecrated, as it were, to the Office of a Media- 


tor, by being forbidden to intermeddle in any of their Broils, or to 
moleſt their Neighbours ; and being themſelves ſheltered from all 
Invaſions as an Holy People, under the Protection of the King and 
Father of Gods and Men, as he was ſtyled by the Greeks. Who was 
the real Author of ſo wiſe an Inſtitution, and how much Honour 
was due to him on that Account, the Eleans have plainly intimated 
by an Emblematical Figure of a Woman, named Ececheiria (a Greek 

Word 
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Greek Word ſignifying an Armiſtice, or Truce) crowning the Statue 
of Iphitus, erected by them in the very Temple of Olympian Fupiter, 
as I have before obſerved. To this Mediatorial Tribunal, thus ap- 


pointed and protected by the Gods, the Greciaus might have had Re- 
courſe, whenever they were inclined to terminate their Quarrels in 


an amicable Manner. But upon the Return of the Olympick Feſtival, 


they were all equally obliged, however deeply engaged in War with 
each other, and how averſe ſoever to Peace, to ſuſpend their Enmity, 


and meet together at Olympra, where, beſides the Dignity and Autho- 


rity of the Mediator, every Thing tended to conciliate their Minds 


to each other, and introduce Amit) and Concord between the con- 


tending Parties. The Place itſelf was ſacred to Peace; the So- 
lemnity was founded in Religion; and in the Games (in which all, 
who were entitled to the Denomination of Grecians, were equally ad- 


mitted to contend, whether Friends or Foes, and from which all 


Rancour and Malice in the Combatants was excluded, under ſevere 


Penalties) in the Games, I ſay, was exhibited a Spectacle in itſelf 


highly amuſing and entertaining, and attended moreover with a per- 
petual Succeſſion of Banquets, and all other Accompaniments of Feſti- 
vity and Joy, And as the ſeveral Parts of this great Inſtitution drew 
to Olympia an infinite Multitude of People from all Parts, fo did that 
numerous Aſſembly invite thither the Men of the greateſt Eminency 
in all the Arts of Peace ; ſuch as Hiſtorians, Orators, Philoſophers, 
Poets, and Painters ; who perceiving that the moſt compendious 


Way to Fame lay through Olympia, were there induced to exhibit 


their beſt Performances, at the Time of the Celebration of the Ohm- 

pick Games, To this Aſſembly Herodotus '4 read his Hiſtory, to this 

Aſſembly Azzon, a celebrated Painter, ſhewed his famous Picture 

of the Marriage of Alexander and Roxana; and for this Aſſembly Hip- 

pias the Elean, a Sophift, Prodicus the Cean, Anaximenes the Chian, 
Lucian in Herodoto. | 
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Polus of Agrigentum, and many other Sophiſts, Hiſtorians, and Ora- 
tors, compoſed Diſcourſes and Harangues ; and thither Dzony/ius, the #| 
Tyrant of Sicily, ſent a Poem of his own writing to-be recited pub- 4 
lickly, by Perſons hired for that Purpoſe. From whence, ſays Lu- 
cian is, they reaped the Advantage of gaining at once the general 
Suffrages of all Greece ; every State having its Repreſentative, as it 
were, in that numerous and ſolemn Convention, and all who aſſiſted 
on theſe Occaſions carrying with them to their reſpective Countries | 
the Name and Reputation of that Perſon, to whoſe Glory the Common 4 
Seal of Greece, if I may ſo ſpeak, had already been ſet at Ohmpia. 
By the Pleaſure ariſing. from theſe Works of Peace, and the Applauſes 
| beſtowed upon them, the Minds of Men were inſenſibly ſoftened and 
. diverted from the Thoughts of War. Beſides, in ſo numerous an. 
Aſſembly of the moſt conſiderable Perſons of Greece, there never 
could be wanting ſome Patriots of Ability-and Authority to interpoſe 
their friendly Offices, and incline the contending Parties to liſten to 
an Accommodation; as was once done by Gorgias, a celebrated Rhe- 
forician, who, having compoſed an admirable Treatiſe upon the Subject 
of Concord, read it publickly at Olympia to all the Grecians, who 
were at that Time quarrelling among themſelves. 

But beſides the Religious Solemnity, and the Gymnaſtic and Eque- 
ftrian Games, Iphitus alſo inſtituted a Fair s, to be held at Olympia 
at the ſame Time ; with a View, doubtleſs, of uniting the ſeveral Peo- 
ple of Greece ſtill cloſer to each other, in a friendly Intercourſe of 
mutual Commerce, which can only flouriſh in Times of Peace; and 
which, by the many Advantages it brings along with it, as well to the 
Pablick as to the particular Perſons engaged in the various Branches of 
Trade, naturally tends to call off the Attention of Mankind from War 
and Violence, and, what perhaps is ſtill worſe, the ſtupid and lazy z 
Indolence of an uncivilized and ſavage Life, to the more pleaſing: | 3 
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the whole Community of Greece, or thoſe of their Brethren who were 
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Methods of poliſhing -and enriching themſelves and their Countries, 
by cultivating all the uſefull Arts of Civil and Social Induſtry, 

When the Grecians happened to be free from theſe inteſtine Diſ- 
tractions, to which they were too much ſubject, their meeting to- 
gether at Olympia every Fifth Year was highly beneficial to them upon 
other Accounts, For as they were, by their various Settlements on the 
Coaſts of Afia, and Africa, and in Europe, diſperſed and ſcattered 
into very diſtant Parts of the World, they had, at the Return of the 


Olympick Feſirval, an Opportunity of acquainting themſelves exactly 


with each other's Strength and Condition, by means either of the 


Candidates, who came from all Parts to contend for the Olympick 
Olive, or of the Deputies ſent by every Grecian City with Victims 


and Offerings to Olympian Fupiter. By the ſame means alſo they 


might receive Information of any Danger, which ſeemed to threaten 


ſettled on the Frontiers, and expoſed to the Attacks of their common 
and perpetual Foes; whom, as well for Diſtinction ſake as out of 
Hatred and Contempt, they ſtyled Barbarians. Againſt theſe, that 
is indeed, againſt all the Nations that ſurrounded them, and eſpe- 


cially the Per/ian, their neareſt and moſt formidable Enemy, it be- 


hoved them to be conſtantly on their Guard, as all the Greet Inhabit- 
ants of Afia, whoſe Number was very conſiderable, were in continual 
and immediate Danger of being ſwallowed up by that mighty Em- 
pire ; and with their Safety that of their European Brethren was ſo 


cloſely connected, that if the Banks, which kept the great Perſian 


Ocean within its Bounds, ſhould happen, for want of their Concur- 
rence to ſtrengthen and ſupport them, to be once broken down, it 
was to be feared the Inundation would ſoon extend to Greece itſelf, 


properly fo called ; as they once experienced, to the great Hazard of 


the total Defirudtion of the whole Grecian Name. As their meeting 
therefore at Olympia furniſhed them with an Opportunity of knowing 
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their own Strength and Condition, as well as the Forces and Prepa- 


- rations of their common Enemies, ſo were they enabled by the ſame 


means to provide in the moſt effectual Manner for the general Secu- 
rity, by deliberating and conſulting on the State of the Publick, 
ſtrengthening the Union among themſelves, and mutually exhorting 
and encouraging each other, to guard and maintain their common 
Liberties, and in every Caſe to proportion the Defence to the Danger 
that threatened either the whole, or any Part of the whole Commu- 


nity of Greece, Here too any particular State of Greece, that was 


oppreſſed by a powerfull Faction of her own Citizens, or by the In- 
vaſion of a Siſter State, might make her Complaints, and plead her 
Cauſe before the reſt of her Brethren, by whoſe Interpoſition ſhe 


might be relieved from a Grievance, which her fingle Strength was 
not ſufficient to redreſs, 


As Olympia, from the Cauſes before aſſigned, grew to be a Place 
of general Reſort, Greece derived from thence ſome other Advan- 
tages, which probably were not at firſt foreſeen : for in Proceſs of 
Time Olympia became a kind of publick Repoſitory of Hiſtorical 


Monuments ; in which were kept, engraven upon Marble Columns, 


many ſolemn Treaties made between particular States of Greece, and 
there recorded as laſting Witneſſes againſt thoſe who ſhould infringe 


them: many Memorials of fingular and remarkable Events, as well 


as of great and illuſtrious Actions, were there exhibited in Trophies, 
Votive Statues, and other rich Donations, eſtimated at the tenth Part 


of the Value of the Spoils, and ſometimes even Part of the Spoils 


themſelves taken from the Enemy, conſecrated chiefly to Olympian 


Fupiter, and accompanied with Inſcriptions, in which the ſeveral 


Events that gave Occaſion to them were ſpecified, and the Names of 
the particular States, and principal Perſons concerned, were delivered 


down to Poſterity. In Olympra alſo, as in the chief Seat and Reſi- 


dence of Fame, if I may ſo ſpeak, were erected Statues in Honour of 
many 


Y 
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many eminent and illuſtrious Men; of moſt of which the Reader may 
find a particular Account in the Fifth and Sixth Books of Pauſanias, 
to which I refer him, as it would be too tedious to enumerate them 
in this Place. By theſe publick Monuments every Grecian, who re- 
forted to Olympia, was inſtructed in many great Points of Hiſtory, 
relating as well to his own particular Country as to Greece in general; 
reminded of the glorious Exploits of his Anceſtors and Countrymen, 
and excited to imitate their Virtues, in hopes of acquiring one Day the 
like Honour to himſelf and his Country. And by theſe even Foreign- 
ers were induced to entertain a very high Opinion of a People, among 
whom they found ſo many Inſtances of Merit of every kind, and fo 
generous and general a Diſpoſition to preſerve the Memory and Luſtre 
of worthy Men, to ſerve as Examples and Encouragements to After- 
Ages. 

Theſe were ſome of the principal Advantoges (for J do not pretend 
to have conſidered all) accruing to Greece from the Inſtitution of the 
Olympick Games ; which, though they were for above a thouſand Years 
ſo highly reverenced by the Grecians, and are ſo frequently alluded to 
by all the Greet, and by many Roman Authors, are yet but imper- 
fectly known even to Men of Learning; and have never, that I know 
of, been placed in the Light in which I have confidered them, A 
Light, by which, I flatter myſelf, they will now appear to have been 
eſtabliſned upon great Political Views; to have had a conſiderable In- 
fluence upon the Manners and Morals of the Greeks, and conſequently 
to deſerve the Notice of all thoſe, who, for the ſake of Knowledge and 
Improvement, read the Writings and Hiſtory of that great People, fo 
abounding in Philoſophers and Legiſlators. 

The other Three ſacred Games, namely, the Pythian, Iſthmian, 
and Nemean, were of the ſame kind, and conſiſted of the ſame kind 
of Exerciſes ; to which were added, in the Pythian Games, and perhaps 

in the others, Poetical and Muſical Conteſts ; and in them, as allo at 
| 1 _ Olympia, 
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Olympia, even Heralds or Cryers, and Trumpeters, were admitted to 
contend with each other, though I cannot find that theſe laſt mention- 


ed Conteſts were exhibited in the Stadium; at leaſt not at Olympia, 


where there was a Place appropriated to them, and where it ſeems to 


me that the Conquerors did not receive a Crown ; for which Reaſon I 


did not think proper to mention them before. 
From what has been ſaid of the Utz/ty of the pi Games, we 


may draw this general Inference: 


That even the Sports and Diverſions of a Poogle may be turned to 
the Advantage of the Publick. Or rather, 


That a wiſe and prudent Goyernor of a State may diſpoſe the People 


to ſuch Sports and Diverſions, as may render them more ſerviceable to 
the Publick ; and that by impartially beſtowing a few honorary Prizes 
upon thoſe, who ſhould be found to excell in any Conteſt he ſhall think 
proper to appoint, -he may excite in the Huſbandman, the Manufac- 
turer, and the Mechanick, as well as in the Soldier, and the Sailor, 


and Men of ſuperior Orders and Profeſſions, ſuch an Emulation, as 


may tend to promote Induſtry, encourage Trade, improve the Know- 


ledge and Wiſdom of Mankind, and conſequently make his Country 
victorious in War, and in Peace opulent, virtuous, and — 
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Errata in the Diſſertation. 


For Ehecharia read Ecechiria, 

For Gadoyn read Gedoyn: 25 ; 

For Ekecheiria read Ecechiria. | 

After it inſert 70. | 

For Tetra#eris read Tetrateris, There is the ſame Error repeated two Or: 
three Times, which the Reader is deſired to correct: in the ſame Manner. 

In Note 3, for Gemines read Geminus. 

For Hellanodice read Hellanodiceum. 

For wore read worn, 

After /tarted place a full Stop. 

After Courſe place a Semicolon ; and blot it out after Races 

For In read Tu. | 

For after read often. 

For this read their. 

For Metitus read Matches. 

After near inſert to them. 

For Accident read Accidents. 

For Menage read Manage. 

After Chariot inſert /o. 

For Parcori and Paraſciri, read Pareori and Paraſeiri, and in the n next Line 
for Parcoriæ read Pareoriz. | | 

Blot out on, and inſert, it came to fignify, when applied to the Foot - Races, the 
Meaſure of one Length of the Stadium only. 

Blot out the Hooks () and for, as in the Stadium I ſuppoſe, read in the Stadium 
as 1 ſuppoſe 

For Iſclaſtici read I/elaftici. 

For beautifull read beatifick. 

After Trme inſert ot. 

After hollowing inſert to. 


Errata in the Odes. 


For the read thy. 

For wandring read wondring. 

Before may inſert which. 

In the 5th Note l. 2. after therefore dele many. 
After Damagetus blot out the Stop , 


For by the read by thy. 


For driven read river. 


For tranſcendant read tranſcendent. 


In the Note: 2d Column, I. 8. for His read their. 
Rectify the Date, inſtead of 1735 read 1725. 
Laſt Line but two, after 7hough blot out it be. 
In the Note: 2d Column, I. 7. for tho/e read that. I. 15, fir State read Stage, 
For Tower read Towers, Line the laſt, after Fly blot out O! 

For the read tho/e. 

Point it thus : And Bulls fierce roaring ; Sund, ewhich &C. : 
Inftead of Far read For. a 

After com'ft inſert thou. 

For thy read the. In the Note 1. 3. after 257⁸ blot out . 

In the Note: 2d Column, Line the laſt, for :zvi/ibly read in/en/ibly. 
In the Note: 2d Column, I. 2. for erm drives. 

For o'er read or. L. 7. after ſettie put a Comma, 

For bound read Bœabed. 

For. their read the. 
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OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Hiero of Syracuſe, who, in the Seventy third 
Olympiad, obtained the Victory in the Race of Single Horſes, 


_- —— = 2 Lt + I = Sea * 
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ARGUMENT. 


The Subject of this Ode being a Victory obtained by Hiero in the Olympick 
Games, Pindar ſets out with ſhewing the Superiority and Pre-eminence 
of thoſe Games over all others; among which, he ſays, they bold the ſame 
Rank, as Water (which, according to the Opinion of Thales and other 

Philoſophers, was the Original of all Things) among the Elements, and 
Gold among the Gifts of Fortune. Wherefore, continues he, O my Heart, 
if thou art inclined to fing of Games, it would be as abſurd to think of 
any other but the Olym pick Games, as to look for Stars in the Shy, 
when the Sun is ſhining in bis meridian Glory; ; eſpecially as all the 
Gueſts at Hiero's Table (among which Number it is not improbable that 
Pindar was one at this Time) are ſinging Odes upon that Subject. From 
the mention of Hiero, he falls into a ſhort Panegyrick upon his Virtues, 
and then paſſes to what gave Occafion to this Ode, viz. his Olympick 
Victory; under which Head he makes honourable mention of bis Horſe, 
Pherenicus (for that was his Name) who gained the Victory, and 


ſpread his Maſter's Glory as far as Piſa, or Olympia, the ancient 
Reſidence of Pelops the Son of Tantalus; into a long Account of whom he 


digreſſes ; and ridiculing, as abſurd and impious, the Story of his having 
been cut in Pieces by his Father Tantalus, boiled, and ſerved up at an 


Entertainment given by bim to the Gods, relates another Story, which 
A 2 he 


OLYMPICK ODES Oval. 
be thought more to the Honour both of Pelops and the Gods, This Re 
lation he concludes with the Account of Pelops vanquiſhing Oenomaus, 

King of Piſa, in the Chariot Race, and by that Vickory gaining his 
Daughter Hippodomia, ſettling at Piſa, and being there honoured as a 
God. From this Relation the Poet falls again naturally into an Account 
of the Olympick Games, and after a ſhort Reflexion upon the Felicity 
of thoſe who gained the Olympick Crown, returns to the Praiſes of Hiero; 
with which, and ſome occaſional Reflexions on the Proſperity of Hiero, 
to whom he wiſhes a Continuance of his good * and a mg Reign, 
he Tg bis Ode. „„ 


STROPHE EL 
Si K of Nature's Works divine, 
| Water claims the higheſt Praiſe: 
Richeſt Offspring of the Mine, 
| Gold, like Fire, whoſe flaſhing r 
From afar conſpicuous gleam | 
Through the Night's involving Cloud, 
Firſt in Luſtre and Eſteem, 
Decks the Treaſures of the Proud: 
So among the Liſts of Fame 
Piſas honour'd Games excell; 
Then to Piſas glorious Name 
Tune, O Muſe, "oy founding Shell, 


* 


ANTI. 


Op. 


8 


OF PIN DAR. 7 


ANT IST ROHR I. 


Who along the deſert Air 
Secks the faded ſtarry Train, 

When the Sun's meridian Carr 
Round illumes th' Etherial Plain d 

Who a nobler Theme can chuſe 115 
Than Olympra's ſacred Game? 

What more apt to fire the Muſe, + by 
When her various Songs ſhe frames 2 

Songs in Strains of Wiſdom dreſt 7 the 
Great Saturnins to record, 5 n 

And by each rejoicing Gueſt 4+ 0 
Sung at ers 5 feaſtfull Board... 


In paſtoral Sicilias fruitful Soil 
The righteous Sceptre of Imperial Pow'r 
Great Hiero wielding, with illuſtrious Toil 
Plucks ev'ry blooming Virtue's faireſt Flow's 
His Royal Splendour to adorn :: 
Nor doth his skilfull Hand refuſe 
Acquaintance with the tuneful Muſe, 


When round the mirthfull Board the Harp is borne.. 


Round the e the Harp is borne.] Ancients: At their Entertainments a Harp 
. This it ſeems, was a Cuſtom among the was carried round the Table, and preſented 


STROPHE. 


OLYMPAICK ODES Onul. 


„ STROPHE H. 
Down then from the glitt'ring Nail 
Take, O Muſe, thy Dorian Lyre; 
If the Love of * Piſas Vale 
Pleaſing Tranſports can inſpire 
Or the rapid-footed Steed 
Cou'd with Joy the Boſom move, 
When, unwhip'd, with native Speed 
O'er the duſty Courſe he drove; 
And where deck'd with Olives flows, 
* Alphens, thy immortal Flood, 
On his Lord's triumphant Bros 
The Olympick Wreath beſtow d: 


TT. ANTISTROPHE II. 


Hieros Royal Brows, whoſe Care 
Tends the Courſer's noble Breed; 

Pleas d to nurſe the pregnant Mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful Steed. 


to every Gueſt, which if any one refuſed 3 Piſa's Vale] Piſa (the ſame with Olym- 
out of Ignorance or Unſkillfalneſs, he was pin) was a Town in the Territory of Elis, 
looked upon as illiterate or ill bred. were the Olympick Games were held, often 
The Epithet Dorian is here given to confounded, eſpecially by the Poets, with 
the Lyre, to ſignify that this Ode was adapt- Elis, though they were diſtant from each 
ed to the Dorian Mood, the molt ſolemn other about fifty Stades. The Name of 
and pompous of the three Kinds of Grecian Hiero's Horſe was Pherenicus. | 
Muſick : the other two were the Lydian + Alpheus was a River in Elis, upon 
and n. whoſe the Cranes were celebrated. 
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Od 1 0 
Now on that Heroick Land 


OP PINDARKR V 


-. 


His far beaming Glories beat, 
Where with all his Lyd:an Band 
Pelops fix d his honour'd Seat: 
Pelops, by the God below d, 
Whoſe ſtrong Arms the Globe embrace; 


When by 7ove's high Orders mov'd 


Clatho bleſs'd the healing Vaſe, Eon 3 


EPODE II. 


Forth from the Canliany to new Life reſtor d, 
Pleas' d with the Luſtre of his Iv'ry Arm 


Young Pelops roſe ; ſo ancient Tales record, 


And oft theſe Tales unheeding Mortals charm 4 
While gaudy Fiction deck'd with Art, 
And dreſs d in ev'ty winning Grace, 
To Truth's unornamented Face 
Preferr'd, ſeduces oft the human Heart, 


The Olympick Crown was 1 of O- 
live Branches, of which Plant there were 


large Groves at Olympia. Alpheus was there | 


worſhipped as a God. 
The fabulous Story of Pelops is this 


Tantalus, the Father of Pelops, being in bis 


Turn to make a Dinner for the Gods, and 
having nothing fit to give them, Killed bis 


Son Pelops, and after having cut him in 


Pieces and boiled him, ſet his Fleſh upon 
the Table; but Jupiter diſcovering the im- 
pious Cheat, ordered Mercury to put the 


Members again into the Cauldron, whence, 


| 


1 * fs Power of the F ates, the Handmaids 


of. Jupiter, Pelops came out alive again; 
but to ſupply the Loſs of bis Arm, devour- 
ed it feems by Ceres or Thotis, who were 
more hungry, or leſs cunning than Jupiter, 

the Fates beſtowed upon him an Arm of 


Ivory. This Story Pinder with Juſtice ri- 


dicules, as refleCting upon the Gods, though - 


perhaps that which he ſubſtitutes in its 
Place, may be liable to the ſame Objection. 


His Moral however is very good. Clathg- 
was ane of the three D ö 


'STROP H. 
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OLYMPICK ODEs. 


| 3 | bas HD 
STROFR HE m. 


| Add to theſe ſweet, Poely, + \ il 1 b = 


Smooth Inchantreſs of Manl 
Clad in whoſe falſe Majeſty. | 
Fables eaſy Credit find. 
But e er long the rolling Year. 
The deceitful Tale explodes: 
Then, O Man, with holy Fear | 
Touch the Characters of Gods. 
Of their Heav'nly Natures ſay 
Nought unſeemly, nought profane, 
So ſhalt thou due Honour pay, 
So be free from guilty Stain. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Diff r ring then from ancient Fame 
I thy Story will record; 
How the Gods invited came 
To thy Father's genial Board; 
In his Turn the holy Feaſt 
When on * Sipylus he ſpread ; 
To the Tables of the Bleſt 
In his Turn with Honour led. 


4 


8 Sipylus was a Mountain, or, as ſome ſay, a 1 own in Lydia: 


- 


05. 
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Neptune 


Ove I. OF PINDAR, 
Neptune then thy lovely Face, 
8on of Tantalus, ſurvey'd, 
And witlt amorous Embrace 
F ar away the Prize convey * 


8 


EPO DE II. 


To the kiph Palace of all- honour'd Fore 
With Pelops ſwift the golden Chariot rolls. 
There, like more ancient Ganymede, above 
For Neptune he prepares the nectar d Bowls. | 
But for her vaniſh'd Son in vain 
When long his tender Mother ſought, 
And Tidings of his Fate were brought 
By none of all her much-inquiring Train; 


STROPHE Iv. 
O'er the envious Realm with Speed 
A malicious Rumour flew, 
That, his heav'nly Gueſts to feed, 
Thee thy impious Father ſlew : 
In a Cauldron's ſeething Flood 
That thy mangled Limbs were caſt, 
Thence by each voracious God 
On the Board i in  Meſles plac d. 


B 


But 


1% ol MICE ODES on 1. 


But ſhall I the Bleſt abuſe? 
With ſuch Tales to ſtain 5 ang 

Far, far be it from my Muſe! 5 
Vengeance waits th unhallow d Tongue. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Sure, 1 cer to Man befel 1 
Honour from the Pow'rs divine 
Who on high Olympus dwell, oh 
Tantalus, the Lot was thine. | 
But alas! his mortal Senſe . 
All too feeble to digeſt ; 
The Delights of Bliſs immenſe, 
Sicken'd at the heay'nly Feaft. 
Whence, his Folly to chaſtiſe, 
O'er his Head with Pride elate, 
Jode, great Father of the Skies, 
Hung a Rock's enormous Weaght. 


FD EPODE IV. 
Now vainly lab'ring with inceſſant Pains 
Th 'impending Rock's expected Fall to ſhun, 
The fourth diſtreſsful Inſtance he remains 
Of wretched Man by impious Pride undone ;- 


7 There are many other different Ac- than this, viz. the Word of a Poet; with 
counts of the Puniſhment and the Crime of which, for that Reaſon, I ſhall not trouble 
Tantslus, founded on no better Authority the Read er. The other three Perſons. here 


Who 


N | | * 
Oops I, OF PINDAR. 
Who to his mortal Gueſts convey'd 
: Th' incorruptible Food of Gods, 
On which in their divine Abodes 
Himſelf erſt feaſting was immortal made. 
8 TROPH E v. 
Vain is he, who hopes to cheat 
The all- ſeeing Eyes of Heaven: 
From Olympus bliſsfull Seat, 
For his Father's Theft, was driven, 
. Pelops, to reſide once more 
With frail Man's ſwift-paſling Race. 
Where (for now Youth's blowing Flow'r 
Deck'd with op'ning Pride his Face ; 
And with manly Beauty ſprung 
Oneach Cheek the downy Shade) 
Ever burning for the Young, 5 
Kian, Fires his Heart invade. 
ANT IST ROPHE V. 
* Anxious then th' Elean Bride 
From her Royal Sire to gain, 
Near the Billow-beaten Side 
Of the foam beſilver' d Main, 
alluded to ar Siſyphus, Tityus, and Ixion. in hs Greek Scholiaſt. 
There are other Interpretations put upon 8 Hippodamia, the Daughter of Oenomaus 
this Paſſage, which the Learned may ſee King of Piſa ; who being extremely fond 
| B 2 Darkling 
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12 OLYMPICK ODES Opxl. 


Darkling and alone he ſtood, 
Invocating oft the Name 
Of the Trident-bearing God : 
Strait the Trident-bearer came : 
ce If the ſweet Delights of Love, 
ce Which from Beauty's Queen deſcend, 
CCaanthy yielding Boſom move, 
e Mighty God, my Cauſe befriend. 


EPO DE v. 


With ſtrong Prevention let thy Hand controll 
© The brazen Lance of Piſa s furious King ; 1 
&« And to the Honours of th' Elean Goal 


© Me with unrival'd Speed in Triumph bring. 
« Transfix'd by his unerring Spear 
Already thirteen Youths have dy'd, 
« Yet he perſiſts with cruel Pride, 
8 * Hippedamia s Nuptials to deferr. 


of his Daughter (che moſt beautifull Wo- with refuſing his Daughter to theſe unſuc- 
man of her Time) and therefore unwilling ceſsfull Lovers, killed them with his Spear, 
to part with her, obliged every one who when he overtook them in the Race. Pe- 
fought her in Marriage, to contend with Ups however, depending on the Aid of Ne- 
him in the Chariot-Race ; in which he p:une, the Inventor, or Creator rather, of 
doubted not of obtaining the Victory, as Horſes, and encouraged by Hippodamia, 
his Horſes were noted for Strength and (who, according to Apollodorus, rode with 
Swiftnes. The Beauty of the Lady en- him in the Chariot, and aſſiſted him with 
couraged many Lovers, "Thirteen, as Pin- her Advice) accepted the Conditions, and 
dar ſays, to enter the Liſts, notwithſtanding gained the Victory; though, it ſeems, he 
the terrible Conſequences of their being was more indebted-to- the Charioteer of 
vanquiſhed ; for Oenomaus, not contented Omg, than to Neptune. The Cha- 


STROPHE 


ObpE J. 


rioteer. was bribed ; and his Maſter thrown as he had overtaken Pelops, and was going 
out of che Chariot, which brake down, juſt to transfix him with his Spear. 


\ 


OF PIN DAR. bw 


STROPHE VI. 

ee In the Paths of dang'rous Fame 

c“ Trembling Cowards never tread : 
ce Yet ſince all of mortal Frame 
Muſt be number'd with the Dead, 

« Who in dark inglorious Shade 

e Wou'd his uſeleſs Life conſume, 
© And with deedleſs Years decay'd, 

c Sink unhonour'd to the Tomb! J 
« I that ſhamefull Lot diſdain ; 

« I this doubtfull Liſt will prove; 
« May my Vows from thee obtain 
„ Conqueſt, and the Prize of * 


\ 


ANTISTROPH „ il 
Thus he pray'd, and mov'd the God ; 
Who, his bold Attempt to grace, 
On the favour'd Youth beſtow'd 
Steeds unwearied in the Race; 
Steeds, with winged Speed endued, 
Harneſs'd to a Golden Carr. by =_ 
So was Piſas King ſubdud; 4 20 
Pelops ſo obtain'd the Fair. . 


From 
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OLYMPICK ODES 


Ovr I. 


From whoſe Womb a noble Brood, 
Six illuſtrious Brothers came, 
All with virtuous Minds endow'd, 
Leaders all of mighty Fame. 
ETUDE VL 
Now in the ſolemn Service of the Dead, 
Rank' d with immortal Gods, great Pelops ſhares ; 
While to his Altar, on the wat'ry Bed 
Of Alpheas rais'd, from every Clime repairs 
| The wondring Stranger, to behold 
The Glories of th Olympick Plain; 
Where, the reſplendent Wreath to gain, 
Contend the Swift, the Active, and the Bold. 
STROPHE VI. 


* Happy He, whoſe glorious Brow 
Piſa's honour'd Chaplets crown! 

Calm his Stream of Life ſhall low 
Shelter'd by his high Renown. 


9 Naw in the ſolemn Service of the Dead, 
Rank'd with immortal Gods, great Pelops 
ſhares ; | 

We learn from the younger Scholiaſts of 
Pindar, that the young Men of Peloponne- 
ſus were accuſtomed, upon the Anniverſary 
of the Funeral of Pelops, to flaſh them- 
ſelves with Scourges; offering to him by 
that means a kind of Libation of their own 
Blood; to which Cuſtom Pindar is here 
ſuppoſed to allude. The old Scholiaft, how- 


ever, ſeems to think that no more is ſigni- 
fied here, than that Pelops died, was mag- 
nificently buried, and worſhipped after- 
wards as a God. That he was worſhipped 
by the Eleans with great Devotion, we are 
told both by Pauſanias and the Scholiaſt ; 
the laſt of whom informs us, that the Peo- 
ple of Elis ſacrificed to Pelrps before Ju- 
piter, alledging, for their ſo doing, the 
Authority of Hercules. a eee 


% Happy He, c.] Of the Advantages 
That 


Ovs I. OF PIN DAR. = l 
That alone is Bliſs ſupreme, | 
Which, unknowing to decay, 
Still with ever-ſhining Beam 
 Gladdens each ſucceeding Day. 
Then for happy Hiero weave 
Garlands of Aolian Strains; 
Him theſe Honours to receive 


The Olympick Law ordains. 


ANTISTROPHE VII. 


Nor more worthy of her Lay 
Can the Muſe a Mortal find ; 
Greater in Imperial Sway, 
Richer in a virtuous Mind ; 
Heav'n, O King, with tender care 
Waits thy Wiſhes to fulfil. 
Then e'er long will I prepare, 
z: Plac'd on Chronium's funny Hill, 
Thee in ſweeter Verſe to praiſe, = 
Following thy victorious Steeds ; 
If to proſper all thy Ways 
Still thy Guardian God proceeds... 
accruing from an Olympick Victory I have „ This Hill was near the Stadium at 


fpoken . at large in the Diſſertation, to Olympia, ſo that from thence 1 be 
which therefore I refer the Reader, ſeen the Races, &c, 


EPODE 


** „ 
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EPO PDE VII 
Fate hath in various Stations rank d Mankind: 
In Royal Pow'r the long Gradations end. 
By that Horizon prudently confin'd, 
Let not thy Hopes to farther Views extend. 
Long may'{t thou wear the Regal Crown, 
And may thy Bard his Wiſh receive, 
With thee, and ſuch as thee to live, 


Around his native Greece 


1 With thee, and ſuch as thee to live.) As 


Pindar is ſaid to have converſed with 


Hiero, I think we may, from theſe Words, 
and ſome other Expreſſions up and down 
this Ode, particularly from his calling 


tera Z Or H/ (1. 16 5. of the Origi- ' 


nal) form no improbable Conjecture, that 


Pindar was preſent at the Entertain- / 


ment given by Hiero on occaſion of his 
Olympick Victory. It is alſo probable 
from the 15th, 16th, and 17th Lines of 
the Original, that there were other Poets 


preſent beſides Pindar; perhaps Simonides 
and Bacchylides, who, as well as our Poet, 


compoſed a Hymn upon this Occaſion, 
There is at leaſt a Fragment of an Ode, 
made by Bacchylides, cited by the Scho- 
liaſt, in which this very Horſe of Hero, 
named Pherenicus, is celebrated for hav- 
ing gained a Victory in the Olympick 
Games. "Theſe Conjectures (for I would 


not = them off for any thing more 


than Conjectures) will give ſome Light to 
theſe two Paſſages, o W Coe PiA Gees 


Hl N Tanita. and az Avgiar amo Poe 


ya TrE0TANg Mejpbas, 


for Wiſdom known. 


N den round the mirthful Board the Harp 


is borne, 
and 
Doron then from the glittering Nail 
Take, O Muſe, thy Dorian Hre. 


F rom which Paſſages we may collect, that 
the Gueſts of Hiero (and he among the 


reſt, according to the Cuſtom mentioned 
in Note the fir/t ) having either ſung, or ac- 
companied ſome Ode, whoſe Subject was 


taken, in all likelihood, from ſome Circum- 


ſtance relating to the Ohmpict Games; and 
it being now come to Pindar's Turn to per- 


form, he, after praiſing in general Terms 


Games? the Skill and Wiſdom of thoſe, 
who had performed before him, the Mag- 


nificence, and other Royal Virtues, of 


Hiero, and particularly his Knowledge and 
Performance in Muſick, calls, as it were in 
a Poetical Rapture, for his Harp (which 
we may ſuppoſe, agreeably to the Cuſtom 
of thoſe Times, hung in the Chamber near 
him) and entertains the Company with an 
Ode on the Founder of the Olympick Games z 

2 which 
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which he, with many others, derives from 
Pelops the Son of Tantalus, who is ſaid 
to have celebrated them on the Occaſion 


of the Funeral of Oenomaus. In this View 


there appears to be great Propriety and 


Beauty, not in the two above cited Paſſages 


only, but in many of the preceding Verſes 


alſo of this Ode; but this I ſubmit to the 


Judgment of the learned Reader. 

Fiero, in this Ode, is more than once 
ſtyled King; and yet we are left in the 
dark as to the City or People, over which 
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he reigned at this Time: all we know is, 
that it could not be the City of Syracuſe, 
notwithſtanding he choſe to denominate 
himſelf of that City when he entered him- 
ſelf a Candidate for the Olympick Crown, 
for he did not come to the Crown of Sy- 
racuſe till after the Death of his Brother 
Gelo, which happened in the 7 5th Olympzad, 
many Years after the Date of the Victory 
here celebrated by Pindar. See Pythian 
Ode I. Note 5. 
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1 
THE SECOND 
| 

0 L Y MPICK ODE. 
This Ode is W to Theron king of Agrigentum, ho came off 
4 Conqueror in the Race of Chariots drawn by Four Horſes, f in the 

Seventy ſerenth * 

| ARGUM EN T. 


| 7, The Poet, in anfwer to the Queſtion, What God, what Hero, and what 
1 Mortal he ſhould fing (with which Words this Ode immediately be- 
gins) having named Jupiter and Hercules, not only as the firſt of Gods. 


| and Heroes, but as they were peculiarly related to his Subject; the 

| one being the Protector, and the other the Founder of the Olympick 

| Games; falls direttly into the Praiſes of Theron: by this Method art- 

fully infinuating, that Theron held the ſame Rank among all Mortals, 

; as the Two former did among the Gods and Heroes. In enumerat- 

ing the many Excellencies of Theron, the Poet, having made mention 

| e the Nobility of his Family (a Topick ſeldom or never omitted by J 

= Pindar) takes occaſion to lay before him the various Accidents and H 

| Viciſſmudes of human Life, by Inſtances drawn from the Hiſtory of I 

| his own Anceſtors, the Founders of Agrigentum ; who, it ſeems, under- E 

went many Difficulties, before they could build, and ſettle themſelves F 

| in that City; where afterwards, indeed, they made a very conſiderable 3 

| Figure, and were rewarded for their paſt Sufferings with Wealth and | 

4 Honour ; according to which Method of proceeding, the Poet (alluding \ 

| to fame Misfortunes that had befallen Theron) beſeeches Jupiter to deal 3 

l with their Poſterity, by recompenſing their farmer Aflictions with a 3 
Series J 


ARGUMENT. 19 


Series of Pence and Happineſs for the future; in the Enjoyment of 
which they would ſoon Toſe the Memory of whatever they had ſuffered 
in Times paſt : the conſtant Effect of Proſperity being to make Men 
forget their paſt Adverſity ; which is the only Reparation that can be 
made to them for the Miſeries they have undergone. The Truth of 
this Pofition be makes appear from the Hiftory of the ſame Family ; by 
the farther Inſtances of Semele, Ino, and Therſander; and laſtly, of 
Theron himſelf, whoſe former Cares and Troubles, he infinuates, are 
repaid by his preſent Happineſs and Viftory in the Olympick Games: 
For his Succeſs in which, the Poet however intimates, that Theron 
was no leſs indebted to his Riches, than to his Virtue, fince he was en- 
abled by the one, as well as diſpoſed by the other, to undergo the Trou- 
ble and Expence that was neceſſary to qualify him for a Candidate for 
the Olympick Crown in particular, and, in general, for the Perform- 
ance of any great and worthy Action: for the Words are general. 
From whence he takes occaſion to tell him, that the Man who poſſeſſes 
theſe Treaſures, viz. Riches and Virtue, that is, the Means and the 
Inclination of doing good and great Actions, has the farther Satigfaction 
of knowing, thut he ſhall be rewarded for it bereafter ; and go among 
the Heroes into the Fortunate Iſlands (the Paradiſe of the Ancients) 
which he bere deſcribes ; ſome of 1ohoſe Inhabitants are likewiſe men- 
tioned by way of inciting Theron to an Imitation of their Actions; as 
Peleus, Cadmus, and Achilles, Here the Poet, finding bimſelf as 
well from the Abundance of Matter, as from the Fertility of his coun 
Genius, in danger of wandering too far from his Subject, recalls his 
Muſe, and returns to the Praiſe of Theron ; whoſe Beneficence and 
Generofity, he tells us, were not to be equalled: With which, and with 


ſome Reflections upon the Enemies and Maligners f T heron, he con- 
cludes, 


2 S TROPH E 


OLYMPICK ODES Oyvns II. 


STROPHE I. 

E choral Hymns, harmonious Lays, 
Sweet Rulers of the Lyrick String, 
What God? what Hero's godlike Praiſe 

What Mortal ſhall we ling? 


With Jove, with Piſa's Guardian God, 

Begin, O Muſe, th Olympick Ode, 

Alcides, Jove's Heroick Son, 

The ſecond Honours claims ; 

Who, ofF ring up the Spoils from Augeas Wan, 
Eſtabliſh'd to his Sire th Olympuck Games; 
Where bright in Wreaths of Conqueſt Theron ſhone. 

Then of victorious Theron fing 1 


Of Theron hoſpitable, juſt, and great! 


Fam d Aerigentuw's honour'd King, 
The Prop and Bulwark of her tow ring State; 
A righteous Prince | whoſe flow'ring Virtues grace 
'The venerable Stem of his illuſtrious Race: 


2 Piſa and Olympia have by many 
been miſtaken for the ſame Place; how- 


ever, Olympia ſtood in the Territory of 


Piſa, and not far diſtant from it. 

* Agrigentum (in Greek Agragas) was a 
Town in $:cly, ſituated upon a River of 
the ſame Name, which I therefore call 
her Kindred Flood. The Poet a little 
after gives it the Epithet of Sacred; an 
Epithet but ill accounted fog, in my Opi- 


nion, by the Commentators upon this Au- 
thor, for which Reaſon I ſhall not trou- 
ble the Reader with what they ſay upon 
it, nor with the different Hiſtories they 
give of the Anceſtors of Theron, who 
built that City. The Reader will un- 
derſtand from the Poet himſelf, that they 
went through many Difficulties, Sc. 
which is ſufficient: the ſame may be ſaid 
with regard to Theron z the Particulars of 


ANTI- 


ö O0 II. OF PIN DAR. Ar 


ANTISTROPHE I, 

A Race, long exercisd in Woes 
E're, ſmiling o'er her kindred Flood, 
The Manſion of their wiſh'd Repoſe, 

Their ſacred City ſtood; 
And through amaz'd &. 2 ſhone 
The Luſtre of their fair Renown. 
Thence, as the milder Fates decreed, 

In deſtin'd Order born, 
Auſpicious Hours with ſmoother Pace ſucceed ; 
While Pow'r and Wealth the noble Line adorn, 
And Public Favour, Virtue's richeſt Meed. of 

O Son of * Rhea, God ſupreme ! 
Whoſe kingly Hands th' Olympian Sceptre wield | 
Rever'd on Al Ipheus ſacred Stream! 
And honour d moſt in Piſa's liſted Field 
Propitious liſten to my ſoothing Strain! 
And to che worthy Sons their Fathers Rights maintain! 


EPO DE I. 


Peace on their future Life, and Wealth beſtow ; 
And bid their preſent Moments ny flow. 


whoſe Hiſtory are very imperfectly related, ver of Elis upon whoſe Banks was the 
3 Rhea was the Wife of Saturn, and Olympick Stadium, in which the Games 
Mother of Jupiter. Alpheus was a Ri- were performed. | 


The 
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The Deed once done no Pow r can abrogate, 

Not the great Sire of all Things, Time, nor Fate. 

But ſweet Oblivion of diſaſtrous Care, 

And Good ſucceeding, may the Wrong repair. 

Loſt in the Brightneſs of returning Day, 

The gloomy Terrors of the Night decay; 

When Jove commands the Sun of Joy to riſe, 
And opens into Smiles the FOO NE: d Skies. 


STROPHE II. 
+Thy implef Dao ghters' v various Fate 


This moral Truth, O G 


Who veſted now with Godlike State 
On heav'nly Thrones repoſe; 

And yet Affliction's thorny Road 

In bitter Anguiſh once they trod. 


4 Theron was deſcended from Cadmus : 
the Inſtances therefore of Semele and Ino, 
Daughters to Cadmus, are extremely pro- 
per and well choſen 
tend not only to illuſtrate the Truth he 
would inculcate by theſe Examples, but 
to do Honour to Theron, by ſhewing that 
he was related to Deities, _ 

The Story of theſe Goddefles is as fol- 
2 uno, having diſcovered that her 

Jupiter was in love with Semele, 
= — of Cadmus, diſguiſed herſelf 
in the Shape of an old Woman, and un- 
der that Appearance prevailed with the 
young Lady, not a little proud of ſo great 
a Lover, to inſiſt upon his granting her 


1 


the Poet, as they 


go to the Bed of Juno. 


A whatever it ſhould be, as giving 
her at once an undeniable Evidence, both 


tained that Promiſe, ſhe was to require 
him, in the next Place, to viſit her with all 
thoſe Emblems and Appurtenances of di- 
vine Majeſty, wherewith he was wont to 
The firſt Part 
of her Petition being obtained, the ſecond, 
it ſeems, could not be tefuſed, to the 
great Grief of Fupiter, who was thus en- 
ſnared, by the Artifices of Juno, by his 
dwn F ondneſs, and the Vanity and Curi- 


oſity of Semele, to deſtroy his Miſtreſs. 


He came attended with his Thunders and 
his Lightnings, in whoſe Flames poor Se- 


But 


Opn II. 


But Bliſs ſuperior hath eras'd 
The Mem'ry of their Woe ; : 
While Semele, on high Olympus plac'd, 
To heav'nly Zephyrs bids her Treſſes flow, 
Once by devouring Lightnings all defac'd. 
There with immortal Charms improv'd, 
Inhabitant of Heav'n's ſerene Abodes 
She dwells, by Virgin Pallas lov'd, 
Lov'd by Saturnius, Father of the Gods; 
Lov'd by her youthful Son, whoſe Brows divine, 
In twiſting Ivy bound, with Joy eternal ſhine. 
ANTISTROPHE I. 
To Ino, Goddeſs of the Main, 
The Fates an equal Lot decree, 
Rank'd with old Ocean's Nere;d Train, 
Bright Daughters of the Sea. 


mele periſhed. Jupiter however did all 
he could to repair the fatal Error ; for 
he not only ſaved the Life of her young 
Infant Bacchus, but beſtowed both upon 
him and her celeſtial Honours and. im- 
mortal Life. The Scholiaſt tells us, that 
Semele was always painted with remarka- 
bly long Hair, a Circumſtance which I 


mention only for the fake of obſerving, - 


that I doubt not but many Expreſſions, 
and perhaps whole Paſlages in Pindar, 


which to us appear either impertinent or 


obſcure, were, at the Time he wrote them, 
not. only very. intelligible, but very appo- 
fite and beautiful Alluſions to ſome Cuſ- 
tom, ſome Hiſtory, fome Particularity in 


the Life or Perſon of thoſe he mentions ; 


or perhaps to ſome noted Picture or Sta- 
tue, as in the preſent Paſſage relating to 


Semele, and others that I ſhall take no- 
tice of in the Courſe of theſe Obſerva- 


tions. Athamas, the Huſband of Ino, the 


other Daughter of Cadmus, being, by the 


Inſtigation likewiſe of Juno, ſtruck by 
the Furies with Madneſs, and having ſeiz- 
ed upon one of his Children, which his 
Wife, whom he then took for a Lioneſs, 
held. in her Arms, ſhe in a Fright fled. 
away with the other, and caſt him and 
herſelf headlong into the Sea, where Vep- 
tune, taking Pity of her, converted them 
both into Deities of the Sea, 
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Deep in the pearly Realms below, A en 
Immortal Flappineſs to know. 
But here our Day s appointed End 
To Mortals is unknown; 
Whether Diſtreſs our Period ſhall ond, 
And in tumultuous Storms our Sun go down, 
Or to the Shades in peaceful Calms deſcend. 
For various flows the Tide of Lite, 
Obnoxious ſtill to Fortune's veering Gale; 
Now rough with Anguiſh, Care, and Strife, 
O'erwhelming Waves the ſhatter'd Bark affail: — 
Now glide ſerene and ſmooth the limpid Streams; 
And on the Surface play Apollo's golden Beams. 


; Thus, Fate, O Theron, that with Bliſs divine 

And Glory once enrich'd thy ancient Line, 
Again reverſing ev'ry gracious Deed, 

Woe to thy wretched Sires and Shame decreed ; 

What Time, encount'ring on the Phocian Plain, 
By luckleſs Oedipus was Laius ſlain. 

Jo Parricide by Fortune blindly led, 
His Father's precious Life the Hero ſhed ; 
Doom'd to fulfill the Oracles of Heav'n, 

To Thebes ill deſtin'd *King by Pythian Phocbus giv n. | 
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5s Laius King of Thebes, enquiring of the was told that he ſhould have a Son, but C 
Delphick or Pythian Oracle about aun. that he was deſtined to die by the Hands 4 
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STROPHE III. 
But with a fierce avenging Eye 
Erinn)s the foul Murder view'd, 
And bade his warring Offspring die, 
By mutual Rage ſubdu c. 
Pierc'd by his Brother's hateful Steel 
Thus haughty Polynices fell | 
* Therſander, born to calmer Days 
Surviv'd his falling Sire, 
In youthful Games to win immortal Praiſe ; 
Renown in martial Combats to acquire, 


And high in Pow'r th Adraſtian Houſe to raiſe. 


of that Son: For this Reaſon, as ſoon 
as Oedipus was born, he gave him to a 
Shepherd to be murdered ; who, in Exe- 


cution of thoſe Orders, left him in the 


Fields where he might be ſtarved to Death; 
but being found there by another Shep- 
herd, and by him preſented to the Wife 
of Polybus King of Corinth, ſhe bred him 
up for her own Child. But when he grew 
up, and came to underſtand that he was 
not the Son of Polybus, he went in ſearch 
of his own Father, met him by Accident 
in Phocis, and in a Tumult ſlew him, with- 
out knowing him indeed to be his Fa- 
ther; but not without incurring the Diſ- 
pleaſure of the Gods by ſo horrid a Parri- 
cide, though he was predeſtined to it by 


their own Decree. Erinnys the Goddeſs 
of Vengeance obſerved the Murder, as the 
Poet exprefles it, and, to revenge it, ſtirred 
up that-Diſcord between his two Sons Ete- 
ocles and Polynices, that they flew each other 
in Battle. 

6 Therſander was the Son of Polynices 
by Argia the Daughter of Adra/tus, whence 
Mention is here made of the Adra/tian 


_ Houſe, which he is ſaid to have raiſed, 


becauſe he afterwards revenged upon the 
Thebans, the Injuries and Diſgrace that his 
Grandfather Adra/tus had ſuffered before 
Thebes, when he came to the Aſſiſtance of 
Polynices. Therſander was one of thoſe 
Heroes, who went to the War of Troy. 
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Forth from this venerable Root 
Aneſidamus and his Theron ſpring; 
For whom I touch my Dorian Flute, 
For whom triumphant ſtrike my ſounding String, 
Due to his Glory is th' Honian Strain, 


Whoſe Virtue gain d the Prize in fam d ans. won s Plain, 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Alone in fam'd Olympia's Sand 
The Victor's Chaplet Theron wore z 
But with him on the /Fhmzar Strand, 
On ſweet Caſtalias Shore, 
The verdant Crowns, the proud Reward | 
Of Victory his Brother ſhar'd, 
Copartner in immortal Praiſe, 
As warm'd with equal Zeal 
The light-foot Courſer's gen'rous Breed to raiſe, 
And whirl around the Goal the fervid Wheel. 
The painful Strife Olympia's Wreath repays : 
But Wealth with nobler Virtue join'd 
The Means and fair Occaſions muſt procure ; 
In Glory's Chace muſt aid the Mind, 
Expence, and Toil, and Danger to endure ; 


7 Aineſidamus was the Father of Theron, celebrated at the 12hmus of Corinth, 
* Aenecrates. The [/bmian Games were whence they took their Name; and the 


| With 
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With mingling Rays they feed each other's Flame, 
And ſhine the brighteſt Lamp in all the Sphere of Fame. 


EPO DE III. 


The happy Mortal, who theſe Treaſures ſhares, 
Well knows what Fate attends his gen rous Cares; 
Knows, that beyond the Verge of Life and Light, 
In the ſad Regions of infernal Night, 

The fierce, impracticable, churliſh Mind 
Avenging Gods and penal Woes ſhall find ; 
Where ſtrict inquiring Juſtice ſhall bows. 
The Crimes committed in the Realms of Day. 
The impartial Judge the rigid Law declares, 
No more to be revers d by Penitence or Pray rs. 


ST ROPH E IV. 
But in the happy Fields of Light, 
Where Phœbus with an equal Ray 
Illuminates the balmy Night, 
And gilds the cloudleſs Day, 
In peaceful, unmoleſted Joy, _ 
The Good their ſmiling Hours employ, 


Pythian Games were celebrated upon the they were both uſed at different times) 


Banks of the River Ca/talia. The Iſihmian and the Pythian Crown was made of 


Crown was compoſed either of Parſley, Laurel. 


or the Branches of the Pine Tree (for 
© ® Wh Them 
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OLYMPICK ODES 


Ov II. 


Them no uneaſy Wants conſtrain 
To vex th' ungrateful Soil, 
To tempt the Dangers of the billowy Main, 
And break their Strength with unabating Toll, 
A frail diſaſtrous Being to maintain. 
But in their joyous calm Abodes, | 
The Recompence of Juſtice they receive ; 5 
And in the Fellowſhip of Gods 
Without a Tear eternal Ages live. 
While baniſh'd by the Fates from Joy and Reſt, 
Intolerable Woes the 1 impious Soul infeſt. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


But they who, in true Virtue ſtrong, 
9 The third Purgation can endure ; 
And keep their Minds from fraudful Wrong, 


And Guilt's Contagion pure; 


9. Pindar in this follows the Opinion 
of Pythagoras, who held the Tranſmigra- 


tion of the Soul; according to which 
Doctrine, the foveral Bodies, into which 


the Soul paſles ſucceſſively, were ſo many 
Purgatories, that ſerved to purify and re- 


fine it by Degrees, till it was at laſt render- 
ed fit to enter into the Fortunate 1/lands, 
the Paradiſe of the Ancients, as I ſaid be- 
fore; about which nothing can be writ- 
ten but Conjectures, with which it is not 
neceſſary to trouble the Reader. The 
Greek Words imply a State of Probation 
in the other World as well as this ; con- 


cerning which, therefore, and this Doc- 
trine of the Tranſmigration of Souls, the 


Reader may conſult the Sixth Book of Vir- 
gil; and the Third Book of Ælian's V. Hift. . 


Iflands, as alſo the Fourth Book of the 
Odyſſ. &c. I muſt obſerve, that Saturn 
and his Wife Rhea, the Progenitors of Ju- 
piter, are, according to the Heathen My- 


thology, very properly made to preſide in 
| theſe Iſlands, ſince, under their Govern- 
ment upon Earth, the World enjoyed that 


State of Innocence, which the Poets ſignify 
by the Golden Age. 


They 
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They through the ſtarry Paths of Jove 

To Saturns bliſsful Seat remove; 

Where fragrant Breezes, vernal Aike | 

Sweet Children of the Main, 

Purge the bleſt Iſland from corroding Cares, 
And fan the Boſom of each verdant Plain : 
Whoſe fertile Soil immortal Fruitage bears; 

Trees, from whoſe flaming Branches flow 
Array'd in golden Bloom refulgent Beams; 

And Flow'rs of golden Hue, that blow _ 
On the freſh Borders of their Parent Streams. 
Theſe by the Bleſt in ſolemn Triumph worn, 
Their unpolluted Hands and cluſt ring Locks adorn. 


EPODE IV. 


Such! Is 1 righteous Will, the high Beheſt 

Of Rhadamanthus, Ruler of the Bleſt ; 

The juſt Aſſeſſor of the Throne divine, 

On which, high rais'd above all Gods, recline, 

Link'd in the Golden Bands of wedded Love, 

The great Progenitors of Thund'ring Jove. 

There, ih the Number of the Bleſt enroll'd, 

Live Cadmas, Pelens, Heroes fam'd of old ; 

And young Achilles, to thoſe Iles remov'd, 
Soon as, by Theris won, relenting Jove approvd : 


STROPHE. 
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STROPHE V. * 


Achilles, whoſe reſiſtleſs Might 
Troy's ſtable Pillar overthrew, 
The valiant Hector, firm in Fight, 
And hardy Cygnus flew, 
And Memnen, Offspring of the Morn, 
In torrid Athiopia born — 
Let in my well-ſtor'd Breaſt remain 


Materials to ſupply 


With copious Argument my Moral strain, 
ro Whoſe myſtick Senſe the Wiſe alone deſcry, 
Still to the Vulgar ſounding harſh and vain, : 


10 From this Paſſage it is evident, that 
Pindar had fallen under the Laſh of ſome 


Criticks or Rivals, who, proud of their 
Learning, had objected to him the want 
of it, and had cenſured him, in all like- 


lihood, for his frequent uſmg of Moral 


Sentences, Hiſtorical Alluſions, and figu- 
rative Expreſſions z which, together with 


the many and long Digreſſions, and the 


ſudden Tranſition from one Point to an- 
other, ſo obſervable in all his Compoſi- 
tions, rendered them, as they pretended, 
intricate and obſcure. All this Charge 
Pindar, like a Poet of Spirit, anſwers 
with a thorough Contempt of his Adver- 
faries ; whom, notwithſtanding all their 


boaſted Learning, he ranks with the Vul- 


| chiefly meant by L 


gar; and, conſcious of the Superiority of 


Genius over Art (which J ſuppoſe is here 


g) compares him- 
ſelf, with a noble Arrogance, to an Ea- 


gle "ailing along the Sky, and purſued 


by a Parcel of Crows and Jays, who fol- 
low him at a Diftance with great Noiſe 
and Clamour, but can neither reach nor 


obſtru his Flight: A proper Image of 
the Impotence and Malice of Criticks and 


Pedants .in all times, though it muſt be 
confeſſed, there are few Poets to be found, 
that can anſwer thegother Part of the 


Compariſon. The Scholiaſt tells us, that 


the learned Perſons hinted at by Pin- 


dar in this Paſſage, were Bacchylides and 
Simonides. 


: He 


Obs II. OF PIN D AR. 31 
He only, in whoſe ample Breaſt 
Nature hath true inherent Genius pour'd, 
The Praiſe of Wiſdom may conteſt ; 
Not they who, with loquacious Learning ftor d, 


Like Crows and chatt'ring Jays, with clam'rous Cries 
Purſue the Bird of Jove, that fails along the Skies, 


ANTISTROPHE V. 


Come on | thy brighteſt Shafts prepare, 
And bend, O Mule, thy founding Bow; 
Say, through what Paths of liquid Air 
Our Arrows ſhall we throw ? 
On Agrigentum fix thine Eye, 

Thither let all thy Quiver fly. 

And thou, O Aerigenturn, hear, 

While with religions Dread, 

And taught the Laws of Juſtice to revere, 
To heav'nly Vengeance I devote my Head, 
If ought to Truth repugnant now I font, 

Swear, that no State, revolving o'er 
The long Memorials of recorded Days, 

Can ſhew in all her boaſted Store 
A Name to parallel thy Theron Praiſe ; 
One to the Acts of Friendfhip ſo inclin'd, 


So fam'd for bounteous Deeds, and Love of Human Kind, 


EP ODE 
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"OI. OLYMPICK:ODES. 


Oz II. 


EPODE V. 


u Yet hath obſtrep' rous Envy bucht to drown. 
The goodly Muſick of his ſweet Renown; _ 
While by ſome frantick Spirits borne along 
To mad Attempts of Violence and Wrong, 


She turn'd againſt him Faction 


'9 


$ raging F E 


And ſtrove with evil Deeds to conquer Good. 
But who can number ev'ry ſandy Grain 


Waſh'd by Sicilias hoarſe reſounding Main? 


Or who can Theron's gen'rous Works expreſs, 
And tell how many Hearts his bounteous Virtues bleſs 


11 By theſe frantick Spirits the Poet 
means Capys and Hippocrates, two Kinſ- 
men of Theron, from whom they had re- 


ceived many Obligations ; but not being 
able to endure the Luſtre of * Glory 


and Power, they made War upon him; 
and met with the due Reward of their 


Treachery and Malice. Theron fought 
with them near Himera, and overthrew 
them. 1 „„ — 


4 


THE 


R 


FP THE THIRD 


OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is likewiſe inſcribed to 7 heron King of Agrigentum, upon 


the Occaſion of another Victory obtained by him in the Chariot 


Race at Olympia ; the Date of which i is unknown, 


5 


A R G UU M E N T. 


The Sctoliaft acquaints us, that as Theron was celebratir ng the Theoxenia, 


4 


(a Feſtival inſtituted by ( Caſtor and Pollux in Honour of all the Gods ) 
he received the News of a Victory obtained by his Chariot in the Olym- 


pick Games; from this Circumſtance the Poet takes Occaſion to addreſs 


this Ode to thoſe two Deities and their Siſter Helena, in whoſe Temple, 
the ſame Scholiaſt i nforms us, ſome People with greateſt Probabi- 
lity conjectured, it was ſung, at a ſolemn Sacrifice there offered by 
Theron 0 thoſe Deities, and to Hercules alſo, as may be inferred from 
a Paſſage in the third Strophe of the Tranſlation. But there 1s another, 
and a more poetical Propriety in Pindar's invoking theſe Divinities, 
that is ſuggeſted in the Ode itſelf : for after mentioning the Occaſion of 
his compoſing" it, namely, the Olympick Victory of Theron, and ſaying 
that a triumphal Song was a Tribute due to that Perſon, upon whom 
the Hellanodick, or Judge of the Games, beſtowed the ſacred Olive, 
according to the Inſtitution of their firſt Founder Hercules; he proceeds 
to relate the fabulous, but legendary Story, of that Hero's having brought 
that Plant originally from Scythia, the Country of the Hyperboreans, 70 


Olympia; having Planted it there neat the Temple of Jupiter, and or- 
dered that the Victors in thoſe Games Should, for the * by crouned 
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34 OLYMPICK ODES ovn ili. 
avith the Branches of this ſacred Tree. To this he adds, that Hercules, 
upon his being moved to Heaven, appointed the Twin-Brothers, Caſtor 
and Pollux, to celebrate the Olympick Games, and execute the Office of 
beftowing the Olive Crown upon thoſe who obtained the Victory; and now, 
continues Pindar, he comes @ propitious Gueſt to this Sacrifice of Theron, 
in Company with the two Sons of Leda, who, to reward the Piety and 
Zeal of Theron and his Family, have given them Succeſs and Glory; 
to the utmoſt Limits of which he inſinuates, that Theron is arrived, 
and ſo concludes with affirming, that it would be in vain for any Man. 

wiſe or unwiſe, to attempt to * bim. 


To THERON King of Agrigentam. 


STROPHE I. 


UE to the Fame of Auger I fing, 
For Theron wake th' Ohympick String, 
And with Aonian Garlands grace 


His Steeds unweary'd in the Race, 
O may the hoſpitable Twins of Joe, 
And bright-bair'd * Helena the Song approve |! 
For this the Muſe beſtow'd her Aid, 
As in new Meaſures I eſlay'd ; 
To harmonize the tuneful Words, 
And ſet to Dorian Airs my ſounding Chords, 


x Agragas] The Greet Name for Agri- 
gentum. 

Helena was Siſter to Caftor and Pollux, 
and worſhipped together with them, as ap- 
pears from this Paſſage. Caſtor and Pallux 


3 
© 


are here ſtyled hoſpitable upon account of 


their having inſtituted the Theoxenia, which 


properly implies a Feſtival, or Feaſt, to- 
which all the wp were invited. 


ANTE 


/ 


Op; III. 


@ 


ANTISTROꝶ PRE LI. 
And lo! the conqu' ring Steeds, whoſe toſſing Heads 
Olympia's verdant Wreath beſpreads, 
The Muſe-imparted Tribute claim, 
Due, Theron, to thy glorious Name; 
And bid me temper in their Maſter's Praiſe 
The Flute, the warbling Lyre, and melting Lays. 
Lo! Piſa too the Song requires! 
Eklean Piſa, that inſpires 
The glowing Bard with eager Care 
His Heav'n- directed Preſent to prepare: 


EPO PDE I. 
The Preſent offer'd to his virtuous Fame, 
On whoſe ennobled Brows, | 
The righteous Umpire of the ſacred Game, 
, Th' Atoliau Judge beſtows Gs 


3 Whoſe toſſing Heads, &c.) That the 
victorious Horſes, as well as the Charioteer, 
and the Owner of the Chariot, were ho- 
noured with an Olympict Crown, I have al- 
ready obſerved in the Diſſertation : If we 
ſuppoſe the victorious Horſe of Theron to 
have made part of the Triumphal Proceſ- 
ſion, that upon this Occaſion marched to 
the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, who, as 


the Scholiaſt tells us from Ariſtarchus, were 


held in great Honour at Agrigentum; we 


ſhall ſee, what I have more than once ob- 


ſerved, that Pindar takes many Hints from 
the Circumſtanees of the ſeveral Countries, 
Temples, Solemnities, &c, in which his 


Odes were to be ſung, The not attending 
to this has probably been the Cauſe not 


only of over-looking many. Beauties in this 
great Poet, but of charging him alſo with 
many Improprieties and Extravagances he 
is by no means guilty of. | 

+ His heau'n-direfted Preſent, & c.] The 
poetical Preſent made to the Olympick Con- 


querors are by Pindar ſtyled heav n-directed 


$i pogo] becauſe, ſays the younger Scho- 
iaſt, the Victories, which gave Occaſion 
to them, proceed from the Direction and 
Appointment of Heaven. 

5 Th Atolian Judge] One Oxylus an 
Æ˖tolian having conducted the Heraclidæ 
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36 OLYMPICK ODES 


The darkſome Olive, ſtudious to fulfill 

I The mighty Founder's Will. 

Who this fair Enſign of Olympick Toil 
From diſtant S$cyzh:a's fruitful Soil, 

And * Hyperborean Iſter's woody Shore, 


With fair Entreaties gain'd, 


to Grecian Elis bore. 


STROPHE II. 


The blameleſs Servants of the * Delphick God * 4. 


With Joy the valued Gift beſtow'd; 
Mov'd by the friendly Chief to grant, 
On Terms of Peace, the ſacred Plant; 


when they returned into Peloponneſus, re- 


_ ceived from them, by way of Recompence, 


the Government of the Eleans, who from 
him were afterwards called Ætolians, as 
the younger Scholiaſt informs us. Th' to- 
lian Fudge therefore, in this Place denotes 
the Hellanodich, or Preſident of the Olympick 
Games, who was always choſen from among 
the Eleans, as I have ſhewn at large in the 
Diſſertation. SOR» 
„ Hyperberean Iſter.] Concerning the 
Situation and Country of the Hyperboreans, 
there are ſo many inconſiſtent Fables among 
the Ancients, that the modern Geographers 
have given over all Hopes of reconciling 
them. Pindar here places them about the 
Fountains or Springs of the Danube, a River, 
in his Time, almoſt as little known as the 


| Hlyperboreans ; whom, in his Tenth Pythian 


Ode, he deſcribes as a moſt happy People, 
ſubject neither to Diſeaſes nor old Age: in 
ſhort, this Country was an ideal Region, 


7 


exiſting only in the Imagination of the 
Poets, who for that Reaſon were at Li- 


berty to place it in what Climate, and fill 


it with what People and Plants they thought 
proper. It is therefore to no Purpoſe to 


inquire whether the Olive will grow in any 
Country about the Danube; ſince there are 


ſo many other Circumſtances relating to the 
Hyperboreans, that will not ſuit with any 
People or any Climate of the known 
World. The Olive, from whence the 
Olympick Crowns were taken, was had in 
great Veneration by the Eleans, who adopt- 
ed and ſanctified the Tradition here menti- 
oned by Pindar, as far as relates to the tranſ- 


planting the Olive from the Country of the 
 Hyperboreans ; for the Hercules, to whom 


this is attributed, ſeems by Pauſanias's Ac- 


count, to have been the Idæan Hercules; 


who was much more ancient than the The- 
ban Hercules to whom Pindar here aſcribes 
the Honour of this Exploit: 


Deſtin'd 
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Deſtin'd at once to ſhade Job's honour'd Shrine 
And crown Heroick Worth with Wreaths Divine. 
For now full-orb'd the wand'ring Moon 

In plenitude of Brightneſs ſhone, 
And on the ſpacious Eye of Night 
Pour'd all the Radiance of her golden Light : 


ANTISTROPHE II. 
Now on fove's Altars blaz'd the hallow'd Flames, 
And now were fix'd the mighty Games, 
Again, when e'er the circling Sun 
Four times his annual Courſe had run, 
Their Period to renew, and ſhine again 
On Alphens' craggy Shores and Piſa's Plain: 
But ſubject all the Region lay 
To the fierce. Sun's inſulting Ray, 
While upon Pelops burning Vale 
No Shade aroſe his Fury to repell. 


EPODE II. 


Then traverſing the Hills, whoſe jutting Baſe 
Indents Arcadia's Meads, 
To where the Virgin Goddeſs of the ed. 
Impells her foaming Steeds, 
To Scythian Iſter he directs his Way, 
Doom'd by his Father to obey 
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The rigid Pleaſures of Mycenæ's King, 
And thence the rapid Hind to bring, 
Whom, ſacred Preſent for the Orthian Maid, 
With Horns of branching Gold, 7aygeta array d. 


f STROPHE III. 
There as the longſome Chace the Chief purſu'd, 
The ſpacious Scyibian Plains he viewd ; 
A Land beyond the chilling Blaſt, 
+ And Northern Caves of Boreas caſt : 
There too the Groves of Olive he ſurvey'd, 
And gaz d with Rapture on the pleaſing Shade, 
Thence by the wand ring Hero borne 
The Goals of Elis to adorn. 
And now to Therou's ſacred Feaſt 
With Leda's Twins he comes, propitious Gueſt ! 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


To Leda's Twins (when Heayv'n's divine Abodes 

He ſought, and mingled with the Gods) 

He gave th illuſtrious Games to hold, 

And crown the Swift, the Strong, and Bold. 
Then, Muſe, to Theron and his Houſe proclaim 
The joyous Tidings of Succeſs and Fame, 

By Leda's Twins beſtow'd to grace, 

Emmenides, thy pious Race, 
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Who mindful of Heav'n's high Beheſts 
With ſtricteſt Zeal obſerve their Holy Feaſts, 


EPODE III. 


As Water s vital Streams all Things ſurpaſs, 
As Gold's all-worſhip'd Ore 
Holds amid Fortune's Stores the higheſt Claſs; 
80 to that diſtant Shore, 
To where the Pillars of Alcides riſe, 
Fame'ẽs utmoſt Boundaries, 
Theron purſuing his ſucceſsful Way, 
Hath deck'd with Glory's brighteſt Ray 
His Lineal Virtues, —Farther to attain, | 
Wiſe, and Unwiſe, with me deſpair; th Attempt were vain, 
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OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Pſaumis of Camarina (a Town in Sic icily) 
who, in the Eighty ſecond Olympiad, obtained Three Victories ; 
one in the Race of Chariots drawn by Four Horſes; a ſecond in 
the Race of the Apen?, or Chariot drawn by Mules, and a third in 
the Race of Single Horſes. 
Some People (it ſeems) have doubted, whether this Ode be Pin- 
dar's, for certain Reaſons, which together with the Arguments on 
the other Side, the learned Reader may find in the Oxford Edition 
and others of this Author; where it is clearly proved to be genuine. 
But beſides the Reaſons there given for doubting if this Ode be 
 Pindar's, there is another (though not mentioned, as I know of, 
by any one) may have helped to biaſs People in their Judgment 
upon this Queſtion. I ſhall therefore beg leave to conſider it a lit- 
tle, becauſe what I ſhall ſay upon that Head, will tend to illuſtrate 
both the Meaning and the Method of Pindar in this Ode. In the 
Greek Editions of this Author there are 'T'wo Odes (of which this is 
the ſecond) inſcribed to the ſame Pſaumis, and dated both in the 
ſame Olympiad. But they differ from each other in ſeveral Par- 
ticulars, as well in the Matter as the Manner. In the Second Ode, 
Notice is taken of Three Victories obtained by P/aum:s;' in the 
Firſt, of only One, viz. that obtained by him in the Race of 
Chariots drawn by Four Horſes : In the Second, not only the City 
of Camarina, but the Lake of the ſame Name, many Rivers adjoin- 
ing to it, and ſome Circumſtances relating to the preſent State, and 
the rebuilding of that City (which had been deſtroyed by the Syra- 
2 | eufians 


(41) 
cyfrans ſome Years before) are mentioned; whereas in the Firſt, Ca- 
marina is barely named, as the Country of the Conqueror, and as 
it were out of Form: From all which I conclude, that theſe two 
Odes were compoſed to be ſung at different Times, and in different 


Places. The Firſt at Olympia, immediately upon Pſaumis's being 


_ proclaimed Conqueror in the Chariot Race, and before he obtained 
his other two Victories. This may with great Probability be infer- 
red as well from no mention being there made of thoſe two Victories, 
as from the Prayer which the Poet ſubjoins immediately to his Ac- 
count of the Firſt, vig. that Heaven would in like Manner be fa- 
vourable to the reſt of the Victor's Wiſhes ; which Prayer, though 
it be in general Words, and one frequently uſed by Pindar in other 
of his Odes, yet has a peculiar Beauty and Propriety, if taken to 
relate to the other Two Exerciſes, in which Pſaumis was ſtill to 
contend; and in which he afterwards came off victorious. That 


it was the Cuſtom for a Conqueror, at the Time of his being pro- 


claimed, to be attended by a Chorus, who ſung a Song of Triumph 
in Honour of his Victory, I have obſerved in the Dsſertation pre- 


fixed to theſe Odes. In the Second, there are ſo many Marks of 


its having been made to be ſung at the triumphal Entry of Pſaumis 


into his own Country, and thoſe ſo evident, that, after this Hint 


given, the Reader cannot help obſerving them, as he goes through 
the Ode. I ſhall therefore ſay nothing more of them in this Place; 
but that they tend, by ſhewing for what Occaſion this Ode was cal- 
culated, to confirm what I ſaid relating to the other; and jointly with 
that to prove, that there is no reaſon to conclude from there being 
two Odes inſcribed to the ſame Perſon, and dated in the ſame Olym- 
piad, that the latter is not Pindar”s, eſpecially as it appears, both in 
the Style and Spirit, altogether worthy of him, 
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A R GUM E N I. 


The Poet begins with addreſſing hi mſelf to Camarina, a Sea Nymph, 


from whom the City and Lake were both named, to beſpeak a favourable 
Receptiorr of his Ode, a Preſent which he tells her was made to her by 
Pſaumis, who rendered her City illuſtrious at the Olympick Games 
where having obtained Three Viftories, be conſecrated his Fame to Ca- 
marina, by ordering the Herald, when he proclaimed him Conqueror, to 


flyle him of that City. This he did at Olympia; but now, continues: 


Pindar, upon bis coming home, he is more particular, and inſerts in his. 


triumphal Song the Names of the principal Places and Rivers belonging to 


Camarina: from whence the Poet takes occaſion to ſpeak of the rebuilding, 
of that City, which was done about this Time, and of the State of Glory, 
to which, out of her low and miſerable Condition, ſhe was now brought 
by the means of Pſaumis, and by the Luſtre caſt on ber by his Victories; 
Viclories (ſays he) not to be obtained without much Labour and Expence, 

the uſual Attendants of great and glorious Actions; but the Man who 


ſucceeded in ſuch lite Undertakings, was ſure to be rewarded with the 


Love and Approbation of his Country. The Poet then addreſſes himſelf 

zo Jupiter in a Prayer, beſeeching him to adorn the City and State of 
Camarina with Virtue and Glory; and to grant to the Victor Plaumis 
a joyful and contented Old Age, and the Happineſs of dying before his 
Children: after which he concludes with an Exhortation to Pſaumis to 
be contented with his Condition; which he inſinuates was as happy as 
that of a Mortal could be, and it was to no Purpoſe for bim to wiſh to 


| be a God. 


STROPHE 
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S TROPH E. 


F alk Camarina, Daughter of the Main, 
With gracious Smiles this Choral Song receive, 
Sweet Fruit of virtuous Toils! whoſe noble Strain 
. Shall to th' Olympick Wreath new Luſtre give: 
: This P/aumrs, whom on Alpheas' Shore 
With unabating Speed 
The harneſs'd Mules to Conqueſt bore, 
This Gift to Thee decreed ;_ 
Thee, Camara, whoſe well-peopled Tow'rs 
Thy Eſaumis render'd great in Fame, 
When to the Twelve Olympian Pow'rs 
E He fed with Victims the triumphal Flame, 
3 When, the double Altars round, 
| 7 Slaughter'd Bulls beſtrew'd the Ground; 
When, on Five ſelected Days, 
Jove ſurvey'd the Liſts of Praiſe ; 
While along the duſty Courſe 
Pſaumis urg d his training Horſe, 
Or beneath the ſocial Yoke gs 
Made the well match'd Courſers ſmoke ; 


It was uſual for the Conqueror to of- Two at each Altar, as I have already obs. 
fer a Sacrifice on each of the fix Altars, ſerved in the Diſſertation. 
which were conſecrated by Hercules to The Games began on the Eleventh Day 
Twelve Gods, who were worſhipped, of the Month, and ended on the vixtcenth. 


1 Or 


1 


. 
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Or around th' Elean Goal | 
Taught his Mule-drawn Carr to roll. 
Then did the Vidor dedicate his Fame 
To Thee, and bade the Herald's Voice proclaim 
Thy new-eſtabliſh'd Walls, and Aeron s honour'd Name. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


But now return'd from where the pleaſant Seat 
Once of Oenomaus and Pelops ſtood, 
Thee, Civicl Pallas, and thy chende Retreat, 
He bids me ſing, and fair Oanus Flood, 
And Camaring's ſleeping Wave, 

And thoſe ſequeſtred Shores, 
Through which the thirſty Town to lave =, 
Smooth flow the watry Stores 

6 Of fiſhy Hipparis, profoundeſt Stream, 
Adown whoſe Wood-envelop'd Tide 
The ſolid Pile, and lofty Beam, 

Materials for the future Palace, glide. 


s Camarina was the Country of Pſau- all-Cities, and had therefore many a Tem- 


mis, and Acron was his Father, both of ple built to her in the Citadel, as at Athens, 


which were conſtantly ſpecified in every Sparta, and here at Camarina, whence ſhe. 


Proclamation of Victory, together with was ſtyled woM3xe- Abeba, Urbis Præ ſes, 
the Name of the Conqueror. | or Cuſtos Minerva, which I have tranſ- 


14 Oenomaus, and after him Pelops, was lated Civic Pallas. | 
King of Elis; ſo that by this Periphraſs This River was of great Service to 
the Poet means no more than that P ſaumis the Citizens of Camarina, as it not only 


being returned from Elis, &c. ſupplied them with Water and Fiſh in 


5 Minerva was reckoned to preſide over hp but. with a fort of Mud, 


Thus 


& of 2 
2 4 


Thus by War's rude Tempeſts torn, 
Plung'd in Miſery and Scorn, 
Once again, with Power array d, 
 Camarina lifts her Head, 
Gayly bright'ning in the Blaze, 
 P/aumis, of thy hard- earn d Praiſe. 
Trouble, Care, Expenee attend 
Him, who labours to aſcend 85 
Where, approaching to the Skies, 
Virtue holds the ſacred Prize, 
That tempts him to atchieve the dangerous Deed: 
But, if his well-concerted Toils ſucceed, 
His Country's juſt Applauſe ſhall be his glorious Meed. 
EPODE, 
O Jove / Protector of Mankind! 
O Cloud-enthroned King of Gods! 
Who on the Cronian Mount reclin'd, 
With Honour crown'ſt the wide ſtream'd Floods 


Of Apbeus, and the ſolemn Gloom 
Of Jda's Cave! to thee I come 


which they uſed in making of Bricks; River, into which it was thrown, and by 
and with Timber for rebuilding their the Stream conveyed to Camarina, with- 
Town. This it ſeems was cut in the out the Trouble of loading it in Boats or 
Woods that grew upon. the Banks of this Barges, | | 

Thy 
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Thy Suppliant, to ſoft Lydian Reeds, 
Sweet breathing forth my tuneful Pray'r, 
That, grac'd with noble, valiant Deeds, 
This State may prove thy Guardian Care ; 
And Thou, on whoſe victorious Brow 
Olympia bound the ſacred Bough, 
Thou whom Neprnunzan Steeds delight, 
With Age, Content, and Quiet crown'd, 
Calm may'ſt thou fink to endleſs Night, 
Thy Children, P/aumss, weeping round. 

And ſince the Gods have giv'n thee Fame and Wealth, 
Join'd with that Prime of Farthly Treaſures, Health, 
Enjoy the Bleſſings they to Man aſſign, 

Nor fondly ſigh for Happineſs divine. 


7 The Thought contained in theſe four that I think it proper to refer the Reader 
laſt Lines is ſo like one that ſhall be men- thither, for a fuller Iluſtration of it. 
tioned in the Notes upon the next Ode, 


THE 


Op V. 


5 


471 


OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Diagoras, the Son of Damagetus, of Rhodes, 
who, in the Seventy ninth Olymprad, n the Victory in the 
Exerciſe of the Cæſtus. 

This Ode was in ſuch Eſteem among the Ancients, that it was 
depoſited in a Temple of Minerva, written 1n Letters of Gold. 


AT OU MENT 


The Poet begins this noble Song of Triumph with a Simile, by which he 
endeavours to ſhew his great Eſteem for thoſe who obtain the Viftory 
in the Olympick and other Games; as alſo the Value of the Preſent, that 
he makes them upon that Occaſion; a Preſent always acceptable, 
becauſe Fame and Praiſe 1 is that which delights all Mortals; wherefore 
the Muſe, ſays he, 1s perpetually looking about for proper Objects to 
beſtiw it upon; and ſeeing the great Actions of Diagoras, takes up a 
Reſolution of celebrating Him, the Iſle of Rhodes his Country, and 
his Father Damagetus (according to the Form obſerved by the Herald 
in proclaiming the Conquerors; which I mentioned in the Notes 
upon the laſt Ode) Damagetus, and conſequently Diagoras, being 
deſcended from Tlepolemus, who led over a Colony of Grecians 
from Argos to Rhodes, where he ſettled, and obtained the Dominion 
of that Iſland. From Tlepolemus, therefore, Pindar declares he will 
deduce his Song; which he adareſſes to all the Rhodians in common 
with Diagoras, who were deſcended from Tlepolemus, or from thoſe 
Grecians that came over with him; that is, almgft all the People of 
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Rhodes, cho indeed are as much (if not more) intereſted in the great- 
t Part of this Ode, as Diagoras the Conqueror. Pindar accord- 


ingly relates the Occaſion of Tlepolemus's coming to Rhodes, which 


he tells us was in Obedience to an Oracle, that commanded him to 


feeF* out that and; which, inſtead of telling us its Name, Pindar, 

n more poetical Manner, cbaracteriſes by relating of it ſome Le- 
gendary Stories (if I may ſo ſpeak) that were peculiar to the Iſle of 
Rhodes; ſuch as the Golden Shower, and the Occaſion of Apollo's 


_ «buſing that Iſland for himſelf; both which Stories he relates at large 


with ſuch a Flame of Poetry, as ſhews his Imagination to have been 
extremely heated and elevated with bis Subjetts, Neither does he 
ſeem to cool in the ſhort Account that he gives, in the next Place, of 
tbe Paſſion of Apollo for the Nymph Rhodos, from whom the Iſland 
received its Name, and from whom were deſcended its original Inha- 
bitants (whom juſt before the Poet therefore called the Sons of Apollo) 


and particularly the three Brothers, Camirus, Lindus, and Jalyſus; 


who divided that Country into three Kingdoms, and built the three 
principal Cities, which retained their Names. In this Iſland Tlepole- 
mus (ſays the Poet, returning to the Story of that Hero) found Reſt, 
and a Period to all his Misfortunes, and at length grew into ſuch 
Ffteem with the Rhodians, that they worſh: ped him as a God, ap- 
pointing Sacrifices to him, and inſtituting Games in his Honour. The 
Mention of thoſe Games naturally brings back the Poet to Diagoras, 
and gives him Occaſion, from the Tawo Victories obtained by Diagoras in 
thoſe Games, to enumerate all the Prizes won by that famous Conqueror 
2% all the Games of Greece : after which Enumeration be begs of Jupi- 
ter, in a ſolemn Prayer, io grant Diagoras the Love of his Country, and 
the Admiration of all the World, as a Reward for the many Virtues for 
which he and his Family had always been diſtinguiſhed, and for which 
their Country had ſo often triumphed : and then, as if he had been a 


Witneſs of the extravagant Tranſports of the Rhodians (to which, not 


the Fe eſti val only occaſioned * the triumphal Entry of their Country- 
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man, and the Glory reflected upon them by his Victories, but much 
more the Halteri ng and extraordinary Eulogiums beſtowed upon the whole 
Nation in this Ode, might bave given Birth) the Poet on a ſudden 
changes his Hand, and checks their Pride by a moral Reflection on the 
Viciſftude of Fortune, with whi cb he exhorts them to Moderation, and 
fo concludes. 


— —— — . — 
- 3 * 


HEROICK S TANZ As. 
| L | 
A when a Father in * colden Vage, 
The Pride and Glory of his wealthy Stores, 


Bent his lov'd Daughter's nuptial Torch to grace, 
The Vineyard: $ you Dews profuſely pours ; 


II. | 
Then to his Lips the foaming Chalice rears, 
With Bleſſings hallow'd ard auſpicious Vows, | 
And mingling with the Draught tranſporting Tears, 
On the young Bridegroom the rich Gift beſtows; 
III. 


The precious Earneſt of Eſteem ſincere, 
Of friendly Union and connubial Love: EN = 


The bridal Train the ſacred Pledge revere, 


And round the Youth in r Meaſures move. 


G IV. He 
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IV. 


He to his Home che valu's Preſent ten WO” 
The Grace and Ornament of future Feaſts; | 

Where, as his Father's Bounty he declares, 
Wonder ſhall ſeize the gratulating Gueſts, 


5 
„ 


* ” Ld 


V. 


Thus on the Valiant, on the Swift, and Strong, 
 Caofialia genuine Nectar I beftow ; 3 

And pouring forth the Muſe-deſcended Song, Ls 

Bid to their Praiſes the rich N umbers flow, 8 2 kg 


| ä 
Grateful to them reſounds ch. harmonick Qde..:.: ©: 
The -Gift of Friendſhip and the Pledge of Fame. 


Happy the Mortal, whom th Aunian God 


Chears with the Muſick of a glorious Name! 


VIE. 2 


The Muſe her piercing Glances throws around, 
And quick diſcovers ev ry worthy Deed: 
And now ſhe wakes the Lyre's inchanting Sound; 
Now fills with various Strains the vocal Reed: 
I 


VIII. But 


- - * 


Onsx VII. 


OF PINDAR. 


VIII. 


But here each Inſtrument of Song divine, 
The vocal Reed and Lyre's enchanting String 
She tunes, and bids their Harmony combine 
Thee, and thy Rhodes, Diagoras, to ling; 


IX. 
Thee and thy Country native of the Flood, 
Which from bright Rhodos draws her honour'd Name, 
Fair Nymph, whoſe Charms ſubdu'd the De/phrick God, 
Fair blooming Daughter of the Cyprian Dame: 
IE Gn o 
To fing thy Triumphs in th' Olympick Sand, 


Where Apbeus ſaw thy Giant Temples crown'd ; 


Fam'd Pythia too proclaim' d thy conqu' ring Hand. 
Where ſweet Caſtalia's myſtick Currents found, 


1 This, and the other Particulars menti- 
oned in this Stanza, will be farther explain- 
ed b 
this Ode, of which he hath given us a kind 
of Summary, or ſhort Contents, ſo that I 
ſhall detain the Reader no longer than to 
tell him, that there are different Genea- 
logies of the Nymph Rhodos, whom Pin- 
dar makes the Daughter of Venus, and 
Conſort of the Sun; for which latter, 
thoſe who would allegorize all the Fables 
of the Ancients, give for a Reaſon, that 
there is no Day in the Year ſo cloudy, 


Pindar himſelf, in the Sequel of 


that the Sun does not ſhine upon that 
Ma: 5; 
2 The Epithet of Giant belongs very 
juſtly to Diagoras, who was Six Feet Five 
Inches high, as ſhall be ſhewn in the laſt 
Note upon this Ode. 
3 Caftalia is a River that runs at the 


Foot of Mount 'Parnaſſus, ſacred to the 


Muſes, whoſe Murmurs were eſteemed 
to be oraculouss Upon the Banks of 
this River the Pythian Games were cele- 
brated. | 


G 2 


XI. Nor 
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XI. 
Nor, Damagetus, will I paſs unſung 
Thy Sire, the Friend of Juſtice and of Truth; 
From noble Anceſtors whoſe Lineage ſprung, C- + 
The Chiefs who led to Rhodes the Argroe Youth. 


XII. 
There near to Aſia's wide-extended Strand, ; 
Where jutting * Embolus the Waves divides, | 


In three Diviſions they poſſeſsd the Land, 
Enthron'd amid the hoarſe-reſounding Tides. 


4 The Name of a Temple, or rather 
of a Promontory in Lycia, ſo called from 
its running out into the Sea, like the Head 
or Beak of a Ship. e 

5 Before Tlepolemus, the Son of Hercu- 
les, led a Colony of Grecians to Rhodes, 
that Iſland was inhabited by the Children 
of the Sun, or Apollo, and the Nymph 
Rhodos, as we learn in this very Ode; ſo 
that there were two ſorts of Inhabitants of 
two different Races in this Iſland, both of 
which the Poet has the Addreſs to intereſt 
in this Song of Triumph, by taking oc- 
caſion from the Oracle delivered to T lepole- 
mus, to inſert ſeveral Stories in Honour 
of the Old Rhodians, at the ſame Time 
that he ſeems to apply himſelf more par- 
ticularly to the Deſcendants of T lepolemus, 
and the Argives, who indeed were more 
nearly concerned, as they were originally 
of the ſame Race and Country with the 


Conqueror Diagoras. It will be neceſ- 


ſary, for the better underſtanding the 


Order and Connection of the ſeveral 


Parts of this Ode, for the Reader to car- 


ry in his Memory this Diſtinction of the 
Two Races of Inhabitants, that at dif- 
ferent Times compoſed the People of 
Rhodes. The Diviſion of that Iſland into 
Three Diſtricts ſeems to have been as 
old as the building of the Three Ci- 
ties, Lindus, Jalyſus, and Camirus, ſaid 
by Pindar to have been built by the three 
Brothers, whoſe Names they bore: but 
D. Siculus makes T lepolemus the Author 
of that Diviſion, and the Founder of 
thoſe three Cities. The Hiſtory of Te- 
polemns, (as far as it relates to the pre- 
ſent Ode) is ſo fully told by Pindar him- 
ſelf, that it is needleſs to add any thing 
to it. | : | | 


XIII. To 
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XIII. 


To their Deſendants will I tune my Lyre, 

The Offspring of Alcides bold and ſtrong, 

And from Tlepolemns, their common Sire, 
Deduce the national hiſtorick Song. 


XIV. 


 Tlepolemus of great Alcides came, 

The Fruits of fair HMiydameia's Love, 
Jove-born Amyntor got the Argive Dame: 
So either Lineage is deriv'd from Jove. 


XV. 


But wrapt in Error is the human Mind, 
And human Bliſs is ever inſecure: 
Know we what Fortune yet remains behind? 
| Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure? 


XVI. 
For lol the“ Founder of the Rhodian State, 
Who from SFaturnian ove his Being drew, 


While his fell Boſom ſwell'd with vengeful Hate, 
The Baſtard-brother of Alemena ſlew. 


* Tlepolemus, XVII. W 
With 


COT 
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XVI 


With his rude Mace, in fair Tiryntha's Walls, 


Tlepolemus inflicts the horrid Wound: 
Ev'n at his Mother's Door Licymnius falls, 


Yet warm from her Embrace, and bites the Ground. 


XVIII. 


Paſſion may oft the wiſeſt Heart ſarprize: 


Conſcious and trembling for the murd'rous Decd, 
To Delphi's Oracle the Hero flies, | 


Sollicitous to learn what Heav'n decreed. 


XIX. 
Him bright-hair d Phœbus, from his > Fane, 
Bade ſet his flying Sails from Lerna's Shore, 


And, in the Boſom of the Eaſtern Main, 
- That Sea-girt Region haſten to explore ; 


6 That ener Region bade him ſtrait 


explore; 


That bliſsful Iſland, where a wondrous 
Cloud 


Once rain d, at Jove's Command, a golden 
Show'r. ] 


From the Mention of this Golden 
Shower, Pindar ſtarts into a particular 


| Relation of that and fome other Fables, 


if not invented, yet improved by him, 
in Honour of the Rhodians. Theſe 
Fables, I ſay, were improved in all likeli- 


hood, if not invented by Pindar; for al- 
though that Part of the Story, in which 
we are told that the Rhodians were by 
their Father the Sun acquainted with the 
Birth of Minerva, and ordered to ſacri- 
fice to her immediately, be, as Died. Sic. 


informs us, mentioned by the Hiſtorians, 


who treat of the Antiquities of Rhodes, 
and that Cicumſtance of the Rhodians 


forgetting in their Hurry to put Fire un- 
der their Victims, be, as the ſame Author 
tells us, authenticated by a peculiar Cere- 


RX, That 
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; That bliſsful Iſland, where a wond'rous Cloud 

F Once rain'd, at Jove's Command, a Golden Show'r ; 

What Time, aſſiſted by the Lemn:ian God, 
The King of Heav'n Ä forth the Virgin Pow'r. 


XXI. 
By Yulcar's Art the Fathers teeming Head 
Was open' d wide, and forth impetuous fprung, 
And ſhouted fierce and loud, the Warrior Maid: 
Old Mother Earth and Heav'n affrighted rung. 


5 XXII. 
Then Hyperion Son, pure Fount of Day, 
Did to his Children the ſtrange Tale reveal: 
He warn'd them ftrait the Sacrifice to ſlay, 
And worſhip the young Pow'r with earlieſt Zeal. 


mony uſed in his Time in Rhodes in their Jove poured down upon them immenſe Riches. ys 
facred Myſteries, viz. the laying the Vic- In like Manner, what he ſays of Minerva s. 
tim upon the Altar before the Fire is laid having upon this Occaſion beſtowed upon 
on; yet he ſeems to have had no better the Rhodians the Knowledge of all Kinds 
Authority for the Golden Shower, than of Arts, particularly Statuary, is no other 
a figurative Expreſſion uſed by Homer, than a poetical Compliment to them up- 
to denote the flouriſhing State of Rhodes on their known Excellence in that Art, 

in the Time of Tlepolemus. II. 2. which from them was called the Rhodian 

Kai c drorrioion ]¹ο xatixeve K gorſoy. A | 


XXII. 8. 
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XXIII. 


So would they oh the mighty Father's Mind, 
Pleas d with the Honours to his Daughter paid; 
And ſo propitious ever would they find 


Minerva, warlike, formidable Maid. 


XXIV. 
On ſtaid Precaution, vigilant and wiſe, 
True Virtue, and true Happineſs depend; 
But oft Oblivion's dark ning Clouds ariſe, 
And from the deſtin d Scope our Purpoſe bend. 


The Rhodiaus, mindful of their Sire's Beheſt, 
Strait in the Citadel an Altar rear d; 
But with imperfect Rites the Pow'r addreſs d, 

And without Fire their Sacrifice prepar d. 


of . 


Vet Jove approving o'er th' Aſſembly ſpread 
A yellow Cloud, that drop d with golden Dews; 

While in their op'ning Hearts the blue-ey'd Maid 

Deign'd her Celeſtial Science to infuſe. 


XXVII. Thence 


* * 
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XXVII. 


Thence in all Arts the Sons of Rhodes ak 
Tho' beſt their forming Hands the Chiſſel guide; 
This in each Street the breathing Marbles tell, 


The Stranger's Wonder, and the City's Pride. 


XXVAII 


Great Praiſe the Works of Rhodian Artiſts find, 
Yet to their heav'nly Miſtreſs much they owe; 
Since Art and Learning cultivate the Mind, 


And make the Seeds of Genius quicker grow. 


XXIX. 


80me ſay, that when by Lot t 


immortal Gods 


With Jove theſe earthly Regions did divide, 
All undiſcover'd lay Phobean Rhodes, 
Whelm'd deep beneath the falt Carpathian Tide; 


7 The Words of the Original in this 


Place are fo obſcure, that the Commen- 


tators are not agreed upon the Senſe of 
them. The Interpretation I have put 
upon them is agreeable to the old Scho- 
haft, and is rendered by Horace, the con- 
Rant Imitator of this Author, in the fol- 
lowing Verſes, 


Dofrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Reckigue cultus pectora roborant. 


3 This Fable of Apollo's chuſing for his 


Portion the Iſland of Rhodes, even while 
it yet lay at the Bottom of the Sea, was 
probably an Invention of Pindar himſelf, 
founded upon an old Tradition which 
Diod. Sic. relates, viz. That the Telchines, 
the firſt Inhabitants of Rhodes, foreſecing 
an Inundation, forſook the Ifland, and 
were diſperſed and ſcattered abroad. 
When the Flood came, it roſe ſo high, 


that, beſides deſtroying thoſe that remain 


ed in the Iſland, all the flat and cham= 


paign Part of the Country (with Showers 
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XXX. 
That, abſent on his Courſe, the God of Day 
By all the heav'nly Synod was forgot, 
Who, his inceſſant Labours to repay, 
Nor Land nor Sea to Phœbus did allot; 


XXXI. 


That Jove reminded would again renew _ 
Th' unjuſt Partition, but the God deny d; 

And ſaid, Beneath yon hoary Surge I view 

An Iſle emerging thro' the briny Tide: 


that poured down continually) was like a 


ſtanding Pool of Water: Some few that 
fled to the higher Ground were preſerved, 
amongſt whom were the Sons of 4 
But Sol (as the Story is) falling in Love 
with Rhoda, called the Iſland after her 


Name Rhodes, and cleared the Iſland of 


the Inundation : But the Truth (continues 
he) couched in the Fable is this: In the 
firſt Generation of all Things, when -the 
Iſland lay in Mud and Dirt, the Sun 


dried up the Moiſture, and made the 


Land productive of living Creatures; 
whence ſprang the Seven Heliades, fo 
called from the Sun [in Greek Helios] 
and other Men, the original Inhabitants. 
And hence it is that they account the 
Iſland to be conſecrated to the Sun, and 
the Nhodians in After- times conſtantly wor- 
ſhipped the Sun above all other Gods, as 
the Parent from whence they firſt ſprang. 

* By comparing this Account given us by 
Diodorus, with the pompous Fable form- 
ed upon it by Pindar, one may fee how 


which it ſhould | 
Circumſtances every way ſuiting the 


much of the Mythology of the Greeks 
was owing to the Invention of their Poets. 
That of Pindar in the Paſſage before us 


is truly great and noble. Apollo's diſco- 


vering the Iſland while it lay as yet buried 
under the Waters of the Sea, and his 
foretelling the flouriſhing Condition to 

t Is arrive, are 


Character of the Source of Light, and 
the great Seer of Heaven ; as his demand- 
ing that Iſland for his Portion, preferable 
to any other Region that might fall to 
his Share in a new Allotment of the 
Kingdoms of the Earth offered him by 
Jupiter; and his requiring the Fates to 
ratify the Donation of it to him by an 
Oath, always deemed inviolable, are Strokes 
of the fineſt Flattery; ſo much the more 
pleaſing to the Rhodzans, as they correſpond- 
ed exactly with the particular Worſhip 
paid by them to Apollo, and the Belief of 
their being his choſen and peculiar People. 


XXXII. A 
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XXXII 
A Region pregnant with the fertile Seed 
Of Plants, and Herbs, and Fruits, and foodful Grain; 


Each verdant Hill unnumber'd Flocks ſhall feed; 
Unnumber'd Men pofleſs each flow'ry Plain. 


XXXIII. 


"0 hen trait to Lacbeſis he gave Command, 
Who binds in Golden Cauls her Jetty Hair; 
He bade the fatal Siſter ſtretch her Hand, 
And by the Srygian Rivers bade her ſwear; 


XXXIV. 

Swear to confirm the Thunderer's Decree, 
Which to his Rule that fruitful Iſland gave, 
When from the ouzy Bottom of the Sea 
Her Head ſhe rear'd above the Lycian Wave, 


XX XV. 


The fatal Siſter ſwore, nor ſwore in vain; 
Nor did the Tongue of Delph?s Prophet err; 
3 Up- ſprung the blooming Ifland through the Main; 
BN And Jove on Phœbus did the Boon confer, 


H 2 | XXXVI. In 
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XXXVI. 2 
In this fam d Iſle, the radiant Sire of Light, 
The God white Reins the fiery Steeds obey, 


Fair Rhodos ſaw, and, kindling at the Sight, 
Seiz d, and by Force enjoy'd the beauteous Prey: 


XXXVII. 


From whoſe divine Embraces ſprung a Race 
Of Mortals, wiſeſt of all Human-kind; 

Seven Sons, endow'd with ev'ry noble Grace; ; 
The noble Graces of a * Mind. 


XXVII. 


Of theſe Tabifus and Lindus came, 1 ; 
Who with Camirus ſhar'd the Rhee Lands; - 

Apart they reign'd, and ſacred to his Name F 

Apart each Brother's Royal City ſtands. 3 


XXXIx. 
Here a ſecure Retreat from all his Woes 
* Aftydameia's hapleſs Offspring found; * Tiepolemac. 
Here, like a God in undiſturb'd Repoſe, 
And like a God with bar ni Honours crown d, 


9 7. lepolemus 8 King of the of Troy, where he was ſlain by Sarpedon. 
Rhodians led a Body of them to the Siege But the Rhodians out of Regard to his 


XL. His 
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XL. 


His Priefts and blazing Altars he ſurveys, 


And Hecatombs, that feed the od'rous Flame; 


With Games, Memorial of his deathleſs Praiſe ; 


Where twice, Diagoras, unmatch'd i in Nas, . 


XLI. 


Twice on thy Head the livid Poplar ſhone, 

Mix'd with the darkſome Pine, that binds the Brows 
Of Ifthmian Victors, and the Nemean Crown, 

And ev'ry Palm that Attica beſtows. 


XLII. 
Diagoras th Arcadian Vaſe obtain'd ; 
Argos to him adjudg'd her Brazen Shield; 


His mighty Hands the Theban Tripod gain'd, 


And bore the Prize from each Nœotian Field. 


Memory, as their King and the Founder 
of their State, brought his Bones back 
with them to Rhodes ; where they alſo e- 
rected a Temple to him, and appointed an 
anniverſary Celebration of Games in 
his Honour, the Prize in which was a 
Chaplet of white Poplar. The Mention 
of theſe Games brings Pindar back again 
to the Hero of this Ode, Diagorat; a 
Lift of whoſe Victories he here gives us, 
beginning with the Two obtained by 
him in his own Country,. Rhodes, and 


E 


ending with thoſe, which he had gained 
at Megara, which were ſo many, ſays Pin- 
dar, that there was no other Name, but 
that of Diagoras, to be ſeen upon the 
Column, upon which, according to the 
Cuſtom of that City, the Names of the 


Conquerors were engraved. He had be- 


fore mentioned his Vythian and Olympick 
Victories. The Vaſe, the Brazen Shield, 


the Tripod, and the Robe, were all Prizes 
| beſtowed upon the Conquerors in the ſeve- 
ral Games here mentioned by Pinder, 


XLIII. Six 
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XLIII. 


Six Times in rough Aging he prevail'd; 
As oft Pellene's Robe of Honour won; 

And ſtill at Megara in vain affail'd, 
He with his Name hath fill'd the Victor's Stone. 


XLIV. 


O Thou, who, high on Atabyrius thron' d, 
gSeeſt from bis Summits all this happy Iſle, 

By thy Protection be my Labours crowd; 
Vouchſafe, Saturnius, on my Verle to ſmilel 


XLV. 


And grant to him, whoſe Virtue is my Theme, 
Whoſe valiant Heart th Olympick Wreaths proclaim, 
At Home his Country's Favour and Eſteem, 
Abroad, eternal, univerſal Fame, 


XLVI. 
For well to thee Diagoras is known; 
Ne'er to Injuſtice have his Paths declin'd ; 


Nor from his Sires degenerates the Son ; 
| Whoſe Precepts and Examples fire his Mind, 


19 Htabyrius was a Mountain in Rhodes, on the Top of which was a Temple of Jupiter. 
5 2 XLVII. Tnen 
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n Then from Obſcurity preſerve a Race, 

Who to their Country Joy and Glory give; 


Their Country, that in them views ev'ry Grace, 
Which from their great Forefathers they receive. 


XLVIII. 


Vet as the Gales of Fortune various blow, 


To- day tempeſtuous, and To-morrow fair, 
Due Bounds, ye Rhodiaus, let your Tranſports know; 
Perhaps To-morrow comes a Storm of Care. 


1 Diagoras himſelf lived to ſee this 
Prayer of his Poet accompliſhed in the 
Glory of his Children. His Three Sons 
having, like him, obtained the Ohmpicł 
Crown; whoſe Statues together with that 
of their Father were erected at Olympia 


in the ſacred Grove of Jupiter. The 


Statue of Diagoras was Six Feet and Five 
Inches high, as the younger Scholiaſt of 
Pindar tells us: and, as the old Scholiaſt 


informs us, this was the very Height of 
| Diagoras himſelf; ſo exact were the Gre- 


cian Statuaries. Next to Diagoras was 
placed alſo the Statue of his Grandſon Piſi- 
dorus, the Son of Callipitera, who with his 
Brother or Couſin- German, Encles, alſo 
had been honoured with the Olympick 
Crown. | | 

Mr. Bayle in his Dictionary has an Ar- 
ticle upon this Diagoras, in which he re- 
lates from Pauſanias a famous Story of 
him, viz. That Diagoras having attended 


his Two Sons Damagetus and Acuſilaus 

to the Olympick Games, and both the 
young Men having been proclaimed Con- 
querors, he was carried on the Should- 
ers of his Two victorious Sons through 
the midft of that great Aſſembly of the 
Greeks, who ſhowered down Flowers upon 
him as he paſſed along, congratulating 
him upon the Glory of his Sons. Some 
Authors (adds Mr. Bayle) ſay, he was fo 
tranſported upon this Occaſion, that he 
died of Joy. But this Account he rejects 
as falſe, for Reaſons which may be ſeen 
at large in the Notes upon this Article. 
Tully and Plutarch, alluding to this Story 
of Diagoras, add, that a Spartan coming 
up to him ſaid, © Now die, Diagoras, 
& for thou canſt not climb to Heaven.“ 


Which Mr. Bayle paraphraſes in this 


Manner: You are arrived, Diagoras, 
c at the higheſt Pitch of Glory you can 
6 aſpire to, for you mult not flatter your- 

fell, 


* 
5 
* 
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* ſelf, that if you lived longer you ſhould 
„ aſcend to Heaven. Die then, that you 
% may not run the Riſk of a Fall.” 
Which is certainly the meaning of this 
famous Saying of the Spartan. Pindar 


concludes his Ode to P/aumis, with an 


Exhortation founded upon a Way of Rea- 
ſoning ſo like this of the Spartans, that 
I am inclined to think one may have been 
borrowed from the other. 

In the Gree# Notes upon the Title of 
this Ode, this Story of Diagoras is related 


Ovz VII. 
with this Difference from Pauſanias : the 
Perſons there ſaid to have taken Diagoras 


upon their Shoulders, ſeem not to have 


been the Sons of Diagoras, but his Grand- 
children, the Sons . of one of his Sons, 
who by the fame Author are repreſented 
as having gained each of them an Olympich 
Crown upon the ſame Day with their 
Father. Of this Mr. Bayle takes no No- 
tice, though he has extracted ſeveral 
Particulars concerning Diageras out of 


this very Ode. 


THE 
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THE ELEVENTH 


 OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to * of Locris, who, in the Seventy 
fourth Olympiad, obtained the Victory in the Exerciſe of the Czfius, 

and in the Claſs of Boys. 

The preceding Ode in the Original is inſcribed to the ſame Per- 
ſon; and in that we learn, that Pindar had for a long time pro- 
miſed Agefidamus an Ode upon his Victory; which he at length 
paid him, acknowledging himſelf to blame for having been ſo long 
in his Debt. To make him ſome amends for having delayed Pay- 

ment ſo long, he ſent him by way of Intereſt together with the pre- 

ceding Ode, which is of ſome length, the ſhort one that is here tranſ- 


lated, and which in * Greek Title is for that reaſon ſtyled rin. 
or Intereſt. | 


ARGUMENT 

The Poet, by two Compariſons, with which he begins his Ode, inſinuates 
how acceptable to ſucceſsful Merit thoſe Songs of Triumph are, which 
give Stability and Duration to their Fame : then declaring that theſe 
Songs are due to the Olympick Conquerors, he proceeds to celebrate the 
Victory of Ageſidamus, and the Praiſes of the Locrians, his Country- 
men, whom he commends for their having been always reputed a brave, 
wiſe, and hoſpitable Nation; from whence he infinuates, that their 
Virtues being hereditary and innate, there was no more kkehihood of 


their departing from them, than there was of the Fox and the Lion's 
changi 2 lei Natures. 


1 STROPHE, 
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= T R O Pp H E. 
0 wind-bound Mariners moſt welcome blow 


"The breezy Zephyrs thro the whiſtling Shrugs 
Moſt: welcome to the thirſty Mountains flow 
Soft Show'rs, the pearly Daughters of the Clouds; 
And when on virtuous Toils the Gods beftow 
Succeſs, moſt welcome ſound mellifluous Odes, 
| Whoſe Numbers. ratify the Voice of Fame, 
And to illuſtrious Worth infure a laſting Name. 
AN T LSTROPHE. 


Such Fame, ſuperior to the hoſtile Part 8 7 i 
Of canker'd. Envy, P7/a's Chiefs attends. =_ 


. 


Fain would my Muſe th immortal Boon impart, 
Th immortal Boon which from high Heav'n deſcends. 


And now inſpir'd by Heay'n thy valiant Heart, 9 
Aeeſidamus, ſhe to Fame commends: E| 
Now adds the Ornament of tuneful Praiſe; 
And decks thy Olive Crown with ſweetly- ſounding Lays. 
EPODE. wr ni 


But while thy bold Atchievements I rehearſe, 
Thy youthful Victory i in Piſa's Sand, 

With thee partaking in the friendly Verſe 
Not unregarded ſhall thy * Locris ſtand; 


Lacris] There were three Colonies of Locrians, one of which was in Tal, : 


Then 
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Then haſte, ye Muſes, join the Choral Band 
Ot feſtive Youths upon the Locrian Plain; 
To an uncivilizd and ſavage Land 
"Thivl ndt F now invite your Virgin Train; 
Where barb'rous Ignorance and foul Diſdain 
Of ſocial Virtue's hoſpitable Lore 
Prompts the unmanner'd and inhuman Swain 
To drive the Stranger from his churliſh Door. 
A Nation ſhall ye find, renown'd of yore 
For martial Valour and for worthy Deeds ; : 
Rich in a vaſt and unexhauſted Store 
Of innate Wiſdom, » whoſe prolifick Seeds 
Spring in each Age, So Nature's Laws require: 
And the great Laws of Nature ne er expire. 
Unchang' d the Lion's valiant Race remains, 
And all his Father's Wiles the youthful Fox retains. 


called, from their weſtern Situation, the 


2 vezebbyrias Locrians, the People here 
celebrated by Pindar. 


The Thought contained in theſe 
three Verſes is rather hinted, than expreſſed 
in the Original: But how beautiful, or 
rather how excuſable ſoever ſuch a Con- 
ciſeneſs may appear in the Greek Lan- 
guage; I was afraid the literal Tranſla- 
tion of this Paſſage would ſeem too harſh 


and abrupt to an Engliſh Reader, and 


for that Reaſon have endeavoured to 


draw out and open the Senſe of Pindar, 
in this and the two following Verſes: a 
Liberty which a Tranſlator of this Author 
muſt ſometimes take with him, if he 
would render his Tranſlation intelligible, 
or at leaſt palatable to the generality of 
Readers. 


THE TWELFTH 


OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to "CEP the Son of Philaner of Himera, 
who, in the Seventy ſeventh Olympiad, gained the Prize in the 
Foot Race called Dolicbos or the Long Courſe. 


A RU UN NN T. 
Ergoteles was originally of Crete, but being driven from thence by the 
Fury of a prevailing Faction, be retired to Himera, a Town of Si- 
cily, where he was honourably received, and admitted to the Freedom 
of the City; after which be had the | Happineſs to obtain, what the 
Greeks efteemed the higheft Pitch of Glory, the Olympick Crawn. 
Pauſanias ſays be gained two Olympick Crowns; and the ſame Num- 
ber in each of the other three Sacred Games, the Pythian, Iſthmian, 
and Nemean, From theſe remarkable Viciffitudes. of Fortune in the 
Life of Ergoteles, Pindar takes Occafion to addreſs himſelf to that 
. Directreſs of all ' human Affairs, imploring ber Prote- 
ion for Himera, the adopted Country of Ergoteles. Then, after 
deſcribing in general Terms the univerſal Influence of that Deity 
upon all the Actions of Mankind, the Uncertainty of Events, and 
the Vanity of Hope, ever fluctuating in Ignorance and Error, be 
aſſigns a Reaſon for that Vanity, viz, That the Gods have not given 
to mortal Men any certain Evidence of their future Fortunes, which 
often happen to be the very Reverſe both of their Hopes and Fears, 


1 Thus, ſays he, it happened to Ergoteles, whoſe very Mi gfortunes were 7 
Wl 5 to him the Occasion of Happineſs and Glory; ſince, had be not been [2 
0 — ans from bis FN he had probably paſſed s Life in Obſcurity 


anda 


ee | 
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and waſted in domęſtick Broils and Quarrels that Strength and Atti- 
vity, which his more peaceful Situation at Himera enabled him to im- 
prove, and employ for the obtaining the Olympick Crown. 
This Ode, one of the ſhorteſt, is, at the ſame time, in its Qrder and Con- 
nection, the cleareſt and maſt compact of any to be met with in Pindar. 


 $TROPUHE: 
D AUGHTER of Flentherian Jove, 
To thee my Supplications I prefer! 
For potent Himera my Suit I move; 
Protectreſs Fortune, hear 


1 After the Victory obtained at Platæa 
by the Grecians over Mardonius, the Ge- 


neral of Xerxes, the Greeks, to comme- 
morate their Delivery from that terrible 
Attack upon their Liberty, erected a Temple 
to Jupiter, called upon that Occaſion Eleu- 
therios, or the Guardian of Liberty. Why 
Pindar ſtyles Fortune the Daughter of E- 
leutherian Fupiter, I cannot gueſs, unleſs it 
be to infinuate, that Liberty is the true 
Source of Proſperity. Some fay, that by 
making Fortune the Daughter of Jupiter, 


Pindar means to let us know, that what we 


Mortals, ignorant of the true Cauſes of all 
Events, ſtyle Fartune, is really and truly 
the directing Providence of Heaven. I 
could eaſily admit of this Interpretation, 
had the Poet called Fortune fimply the 
Daughter of Jupiter; but I am apt to be- 
lieve, that by adding the Epithet Eleuthe- 
rian to Jupiter, he alluded to ſome parti- 
cular Circumſtance in the Worſhip or My- 
thology of that Goddeſs, unknown to us; 


to ſome Altar, or perhaps Statue, erected 


to her in the Temple of Eleutſerian Fove; 


as ſuch kinds of Alluſions are frequently to 
be met with in this Poet. And indeed, up- 
on farther Reflection, I cannot help ſup- 


_ poſing that the People of Himera, in imi- 


tation of the Greciaus, who erected a 
Temple to Fleutber ian Jupiter, as is 
ſaid above, erected alſo a Temple to 
Fortune at Himera, in Memory of the 
famous Victory obtained by Gelo over the 
Carthaginians; who, by Virtue of an Alli- 
ance with the Perſians, attacked at the ſame 
time the Greeks ſettled in $:c:ly, and were 
entirely routed, and all cut to Pieces, near 
this very City of Himera. See Diod. Sic. I. 11. 
and the Notes on the firſt Pyth. Ode. In 
this Victory Fortune had certainly as great 
a Hand, as in any almoſt that was ever 
known ; ſince it was chiefly owing to a 

lucky Circumſtance, and the happy Succeſs 

of a Stratagem of Gelo ; the Carthaginian 
Army being vaſtly ſuperior to his. I ſay, 
I cannot help thinking it probable, that the 
People of Himera erected upon this. Occa- 
ſion a Temple, or at leaſt a Statue, to For- 


tune, whom they might ſtyle the Daughter 


Thy 


* 
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Thy Deity along the pathleſs Man 2h po p en 


In her wild Courſe the rapid: Veſſel. guides z, oY 

Rules the fierce nflict on th embattled, 42 Ou 

And in deliberating States Preite W a ee 
Toſs'd by th' uncertain eng: 
On the Seas of Error fail | 
Human Hopes, now mounting high Th 
On the ſwelling Surge of-Tovs. ....> .. PETR — 
Now with unexpected . 9 
Sinking to the D den 


#4 Va 43.4 7 


3 


For fg Preſage of Things t to come 50 2 
None yet on Mortals have the Gods beſtow'd; 
Nor of Futurity's impervious Gloom obs! 
Can Wiſdom pierce the Cloud. er- geber w 
Oft our moſt ſanguine Views th' E Event : deceives, 
And veils in ſudden Grief the ſmiling Ray: 
Oſt, when with Woe the mournful Boſom heaves, 
535 * in a Storm of Anguiſh and Diſmay, = 


of Elrutherian Joe, to denote the parti- 
cular Deliverance they intended thereby to 
commemorate; a Deliverance from the 
fame Danger and the ſame Enemy, as 

threatened their Allies and Brethren in 
Greece, Upon this Suppoſition Fortune is 
very properly ſtyled the Daughter of Eleu- 
therian Jupiter, as importing the directing 
Providence of that ſupreme Deity, who 
delivered the Greeks from Slavery, accord- 
ing to the allegorical Interpretation above- 


1 Whether the 8 following 


Verſes, Thy Deity along the pathleſs Main, 
Sc. may not contain ſome Alluſions to ſome 
remarkable Events of thoſe Times, I will not 
determine. It is plain, however, from Pin- 


dar's firſt Pyth. Ode, that there was a Naval 


Victory obtained over the Cartbaginians, 
perhaps no leſs extraordinary than that gain- 
ed by Gelo at Land; a Rudder, however, is 


an Emblem commonly given to Fortune 


Paſs 


upon Medals, Ic. 


3 
By 
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* 


8 
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n Himers' 8 lead City] Wels, 8 I 
ſaid before, was originally of Crete. But fly- 
ing from thence, he was honourably enter- 
tained at Himera, and admitted to the Free- 


2 
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Paſs ſome fleeting Moments by, 
All at once the Tempeſts fly: 
Inſtant ſhifts the clouded Scene; 
0 enews its Smiles ſerene; | . 
en TY n Joy's untroubled Tides e 
Smooth to 0 the Veſſel glides. 


ieh oni eee LE : 0 
oh Doalgy a EPO DHE, en OO 2 
* gon of Plillamer / in "the iet 8 W Eibl. 


Thus had thy Speed unknown to Fame decay'd; 
pak like the 1. creſted Bird of Ma ars, at home {The Cock. 


Had not Sedition's Civil Broils : e 

Kxpelld thee from thy native e an 7 1. 
And driv'n thee with more glorious Teib 
= h' Olympick.( Crown i in P;/a's Plain to meet. | 
With Olive now, with Pythian Laurels grac 6 
And the dark Chaplets of the Ithmian Pine, 

ln Himera adopted City plac'd, 

To all, Ergoteles, thy Honours ſhine, 

And raiſe her Luſtre by imparting Thine. 


he cauſeT himſelf, upon his 8 the 
Ohmpic Crown, to be ſtyled of Himera; 


Ekngag d in faul. domeſtic — 
hy waſted with inteſtine Wars, N 


we hadſt thou ſpent thy vig rous Bloom 3 : 


ſignifying, that he had now choſen that City 
for his Country. For this Reaſon I have 
ventured to call Himera his adopted City. 


T. HE. 
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OLYMPICK ODE. 


This Ode i inſcribed to Alpithius, the Son of Clotemus of Orcho- 


menus ; who, in the Seventy fixth Olympiad, gained the Victory 
in the ſimple e l in the Claſs « oe. 


os 


ARGUMENT. 


* 314 


Orchomenns, a City of Bœotia, and the Cut of the Pier Aſopi- 
chus, being under the Protection che "Graces, ler Tutelury Deities, 
to them Pindar addreſſes ibis Odt; asbieb cb probably fubg in the 
very Temple of thoſe Goddeſſes, at @ Sacrifice offered by Aſopichus on 
occafion of his Victory. The Poet begins this Invocation with flyling 
the Graces Queens of Orchoiienus, and Guardians of the Children of 
Minyas, the firſt King of that City ; whife' fertile Territories, be ſa ys, 
were by Lot aſſigned to their Protection. Then, after deſeriding in 
general the Properties and Operations of theſe Deities, both in Earth 
and Heaven, he proceeds to call upon each of them by Name to aſjt 
at the finging of this Ode; which was made, be tells them, to cele- 
brate the Victory of Aſopichus, tn the Glory of which Orchomenus 
had her Share. Then addreſſing kimfelf to Echo, a Nymph that for- 
merly refided on the Banks of Cephiſus, a River of that Country, 
he charges ber to repair to the Manſion of Proferpine; and impart to 
Cleodemus, the Father of Aſopichus (who from hence appears to have 
been dead at that Time) the 22 News of i his Son's Victory, and ſo 
concludes, 


MONO 
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MONOSTROPHAI CK. 
STROPHE I. | 


IE Pow rs, over all the flow ry Meads, 
Where deep Cephiſus rolls his lucid Tide, 
 Allotted to preſide, 
And haunt the Plains renown'd for beauteous Steeds, 
Queens of Orchomenus the fair, 
And ſacred Guardians of the ancient Line 
Of Mznyas divine, 
Hear, O ye Graces, and regard my Pray r 
All that's ſweet and pleaſing here 
Mortals from your Hands receive: 
Splendor ye and Fame confer, 
Genius, Wit, and Beauty give. 
Nor, without your ſhining Train, 
Ever on th' ÆEtherial Plain 
In harmonious Meaſures move 
The Celeſtial Choirs above; 
When the figur'd Dance they lead, 
Or the Nectar d Banquet ſpread. 
But with Thrones immortal grac'd, 
And by Pythian Phœbus plac d, 


1 By Pythian Phoebus plac'd,] Pindar, theſe Goddeſſes placed in the Temple of 
in this Paſſage, alludes to ſome Statues of Delphi, near the Statue of Apollo. Apollo 
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Ord'ring thro he dlelt 040 
All the ſplendid Works of Gods, 
Sit the Siſters in a Ring, 


Round the polden-ſhafted King: 
And with reverential Love _ 
Worſhipping th' Olympran Throne, 
The Majeſtick Brow of Jobe 
With unfading Honours crown. 


STROPHE I. 


Aplaia, graceful Virgin, hear! 
And thou, Euphroſyna, whoſe Far 
Delighted liſtens to the warbled Strain | 
Bright Daughters of Olympian Jove, 
The Beſt, the Greateſt Pow'r above; 
With your illuſtrious Preſence deign 


in ſome Pictures was reprofenthi no Slit 
ing the Graces in his Right Hand, and his 
Bow and Arrows in his Left; to ſignify, ſays 
Macrobius, that the Divinity is more in- 

clined to ſave, than to deſtroy. The Alle- 
gory contained in this beautiful Paſſage of 
Pindar, is as noble and ſublime, as any to 
be met with in all Antiquity. 

2 From this Paſſage, and ſome Expreſ- 
ſions up and down this Ode, I conclude 
it was ſung in the Temple of the Graces 
(as I aid in the Argument) at the Time 
when A/opichus, having entered Orchome- 
nus in Triumph, was come to return 


Thanks to thoſe Goddeſſes, by whoſe Aſ- 


glance, as Pindar Gaps i in n very Ode, 


he and his Country Or chomenus had ob- 


tained the Honour of an Olympick Victory. 


I look upon this Ode, therefore, as a kind 
of Hymn or Thankſgiving Song; in which 
Light if we confider it, we ſhall not be 
ſurprized to find ſo little mention made of 
Aſepichus, on the Occaſion of whoſe Vic- 


_ tory it was compoſed. The not knowing, 


or not reflecting upon ſuch Circumſtances 
as theſe, as well as a thouſand others, of 
Places, Times, and Perſons, has, I am per- 


ſuaded, cauſed Pindar to be charged more 


than be ought to have been, with Obſcu- 
rity, digreſſing too long, and wandring 


TW 
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To grace our Choral Song! 


Whoſe Notes to Victory's glad Sound 


In wanton Meaſures lightly bound, 
Thalia, come along | 


Come, tuneful Maid | for lo! my String 
With meditated Skill prepares 
In ſoftly ſoothing Lyaran Airs 


Aſopichus to ling ; 


Aſapichus, whoſe Speed by thee ſuſtain” d 


The Wreath for his Orchomenns obtain' d. 
Go then, ſportive Echo, go 


To the ſable Dome below, 

Proſerpine's black Dome, repair, 

There to Cleodemns bear 

Tidings of immortal Fame: 

Tell, how in the rapid Game 
Ober Piſas Vale his Son victorious fled ; 


Tell, for thou ſaw'ſt him bear away 


*The winged Honours of the Day ; 
And deck with Wreaths of Fame his youthful Head, 


too far from his Subject. I will not un- 
dertake to juſtify him in every Point. He 
had a great and a warm Imagination, but 


it muſt be allowed at the ſame Time, that 
he was a Man of Senſe, 

3 Echo was a Nymph, that had her Re- 
ſidence on the Banks of Cephi/us, a River 
that ran by Orchomenus. Pindar, therefore, 
could not have choſen a properer Perſon to 


ſend to Cleodemus with the Tidings of his 
Son's Victory, than her; who being in the 
Neighbourhood of Orchomenus, had heard 
and repeated them a thouſand times. 

4 The winged Honours &c.] The Words 
in the Original are EriParuos xv A atlAwv 
leo. xairas, coronaverit inclitorum certa- 


minum alis cæ ſariem. The Scholiaſts, and 


from them all the Annotators, ſay, that 


K 2 
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ite o (which literally ſignifies Wings ) is 
uſed in this Place figuratively to denote 


the Olympick Crowns; whoſe Property, 


fay they, it is to elevate, like Wings, and 
raiſe the Glory of the Conquerors. But 
this, in my Opinion, is a Figure too bold 


and extravagant even for Pindar himſelf, 
I rather think the Word 10371, Wings, 
ſhould be here taken in its literal Signih- 


cation; as I imagine from this Paſlage, 
and one in „ne which J have conſider- 
ed in another Place, that to the Olympick 
Crowns, Sc. were ſuperadded ſome Em- 
blematical Ornaments, to diſtinguiſh per- 


haps the Victors in the ſeveral kinds of 


Exerciſes; or to denote in general their 
Conſtancy and Perſeverance. Wings were 


the uſual Emblem of Swiftneſs, and might 
therefore have been very properly worn 


by the Conquerors in the Foot Race, of 


is uſed with great 


Oo XIV. 


which Number was this Aſopichus, to 
whom Pindar inſcribed the preſent Ode. 

'The Epithet 4 in the next Verſe, 

ropriety, ſince it ap- 

pears by the Greek Inſcription or Title of 

this Ode, that Aſopichus was a Boy; and 


that he obtained the Victory in the Claſs 


of Boys (a Circumſtance not taken notice 
of by any of the Annotators or Scholiaſts) 
is evident for this Reaſon, viz. Had he 
gained the Victory in the Claſs of Men, 
his Name would have been found in the 


Regiſter of Olympick Conquerors, from 


whom the ſeveral Olympiads were de- 
nominated ; whereas to that Olympiad, in 
which he is ſaid to have gained the Victory, 
is annexed the Name of Dandes Argivus. 
See Chron. Olymp. prefixed to the Oxford 
Edit. of Pindar«.  ® . 
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'THE FIRST 


PYTHI AN ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Hero of Atna, King of Syracuſe, who, in 


the Twenty ninth Pytbiad (which anſwers to the Seventy eighth 
W ) ou the . in the Chariot Race. 


A R G U M E N T. 


The Poet, e himſelf i in the firſt Place to bis Harp, launches out 


immediately into a Deſcription of the wonderful Effects produced in 
Heaven by the inchanting Harmony of that divine Inſtrument, when 
played upon by Apollo, and accompanied by the Muſes : Theſe Effects, 
fays he, are to celeſtial Minds Delight and Rapture, but the contrary to 


the Wicked, who cannot hear, without Herror, this heavenly Mufick. 
Having mentioned the Wicked, be falls into an Account of the Puniſh- 
ment of Typhœus, an impious Giant; who, having preſumed to defy 


Jupiter, was by him caſt into Tartarus, and then chained under Mount 
Etna, whoſe fiery Eruptions be aſcribes to this Giant, whom he 
therefore flyles Vulcanian Menfter. The Deſcription of theſe Eruptions 
of Mount Etna he cloſes with a ſbort Prayer to Jupiter, who had a 
Temple upon that Mountain, and from thence paſſes to, what indeed is 
more properly the Subject of this Ode, the Pythian Victory of Hiero. 
This Part of the Poem is connected with what went before by the means 
of Etna, a City built by Hiero, and named after the Mountain in 


whoſe Neighbourhood it flood. Hiero had ordered himſelf to be ftyled of 


Etna by the Herald who proclaimed his Victory in the Pythian Games; 
From which glorious Beginning, fays Pindar, the bappy City preſages ts 
ber ſelf all kinds of Glory and Felicity "od the future, Then addreſſing 
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Vuimſelf to A pollo, the Patron of the Pythian Games, be beſeeches him 
to make the Citizens of Fitna great and bappy 3 z all buman Excellencies 
being the Gifts of Heaven, Jo Hiero, in bike manner, he wiſhes Feli- 

city and Proſperity for the future, not to be diſturbed by the Return 

be Remembranceof any paſt Aſflictions. The Tails indeed and Troubles 
which Hiero had undergone, before be and his Brother Gelo obtained 
the Sovereignty of Syracuſe, having been crowned with Succeſs, will 
doubtleſs, ſays Pindar, recur often to his Memory with great Delight: 
And then taking notice of the Condition of Hiero, who, it ſeems, being at 
that Time troubled with the Stone, was carried about in the Army in a 
Litter, or Chariot, he compares him to Philoctetes: This Hero having 
been wounded in the Foot by one Hercules's Arrows, flaid in Lem- 
nos fo get cured of his Wound, but it being decreed by the Fates, that 
Troy fhould not be taken without thoſe Arrmws, of which Phi- 
loctetes had the Poſſeſſion, the Greeks fetched him From Lemnos, 
lame and wounded as he was, and carried him to the Siege. As Hiero 
reſembled Philoctetes in one Point, may be alſo, adds the Poet, reſemble 
bim in another, and recover bis Health by the Afyſtance of a Divinity. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to Dinomenes, the Son of Hiero, whom that 
Prince intended to make King of Fitna, he enters into an Account of the 
Colony, which Hiero had ſettled in that City: The People of this Colony, 
being originally deſcended from Sparta, were, at their own Requeſt, go- 
verned by the Laws of that famous Commonwealth, To this Account 
Pindar /ubjorns a Prayer to Jupiter, imploring him to grant that both 
the King and People of tna may, by anſwerable Deeds, maintain the 


| Glory and Splendor of their Race; and that Hiero, and his Son Di- 

| nomenes, taught to govern by the Precepts of his Father, may be able 
| to diſpoſe their Minds to Peace and Unity. For this Purpoſe, conti- 

| nues he, do thou, O Jupiter, prevent the Carthaginians andthe Tuſcans 

1 from invading Sicily any more, by recalling to their Minds the great 

\ Loſſes they had lately ſuſtained from the Valour of Hiero and his Bro- 


 thers; into a more Pers cular Detail of whoſe Courage and Virtue, 
_— --.]}x! 
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Pindar infinuates he would gladly enter, was: be not afraid of being too 
prohx and tedious ; a Fault which is apt to breed i in the Reader Sa- 


tiety and Diſguſt; and though, continues he, excęſſive Fame produces 
often the ſame Effects in envious Minds, yet do not thou, O Hiero! 


upon that Confideration, omit doing any great or good Action; it be- 


ing far better to be envied than to be pitied. With this, and ſome 
Precepts uſeful to all Kings in general, and others more peculi arly 
adapted to the Temper of Hiero, whom, as he was ſomewhat inclined 


to Avarice, he encourages to Atts of Genersf ity and Munificence, from 


the Conſideration of the Fame accruing to Princes of that Character, 

and the Infamy redtunding to Tyrants, he concludes ; winding up all with 
obſerving, that the Firſt of all buman Bleſſings confifts i in being virtuous ; 
the Second in being praiſed ; and that he, who has the Happineſs to 


enjoy both theſe at the ſame Tine, 7s arrived at the 8590 Point of 


earthly Felicity, 


DECADE I. 


AlL, golden Lyre! whoſe Heav'n-invented String 
To Phaebus, and the black-hair'd Nine belongs! 


Who in ſweet Chorus round their tuneful King 
Mix with thy ſounding Chords their ſacred Songs. 


Hail golden Lyre !] Several Reaſons may 
be aſſigned for Pindar's addreſſing him- 
felf to the Harp; as firſt, the Harp belong- 
ed in a peculiar Manner to Apollo, the In- 
ventor of that Inſtrument, as is intimated 
in the following Verſes. Secondly, the 
Pythian Games, in which Hiero obtained 
the Victory here celebrated by Pindar, were 
conſecrated to that God. Thirdly, Hiero 
himſelf was not unſkilled in that Inſtrument, 
as may be collected from what Pindar ſays 


of him in his F irſt Olymp.Ode, Antiſtrophe 1. 


Beſides which, che Scholiaſt furniſnes us 
with another Reaſon from the Hiſtorian 


Artem on, who ſays, that Hiero had promiſed 


Pindar to make him a Preſent of a Golden 
Harp, of which Promiſe the Poet intend- 


ing cunningly to remind him, choſe, in. 


addrefling himſelf to the Harp, to make 
uſe of the Epithet Golden. But this Ac- 
count, as the ſame Scholiaſt intimates, is ra- 
ther ingenious than true ; ſince the Pythian 


Games being conſecrated to Apollo, made it 


arenen proper in Pindar to begin an Ode, 


The 
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The Dance, gay Queen of Pleaſure, Thee attends ; 
Thy jocund Strains her lift” ning Feet inſpire: | 
And each melodious Tongue it's Voice ſuſpends 
Till Thou, great Leader of the heay'nly Quire, 
With wanton Art preluding giv'ſt the 8ign 
Swells the full Concert then with Harmony divine. 


DECADE II. 


Then, of their ſtreaming Lightnings all diſarm'd, 
The ſmouldring Thunderbolts of Fove expire: 
Then, by the Muſick of thy Numbers charm'd, 
The * Birds fierce Monarch drops his vengeful Ire; 
Perch d on the Sceptre of th Olympian King, 
The thrilling Darts of Harmony he feels; 
And indolently hangs his rapid Wing, 
While gentle Sleep his cloſing Eyelid ſeals ; 
And o'er his heaving Limbs in looſe Array 


* The Eagle, 


occaſioned by a Victory in thoſe Games, 
with praiſing that Inſtrument, of which 
their Patron was the Inventor, as was before 


obſerved. And as to the Epithet golden, it 


is ſo frequently uſed by the Poets in a figu- 
rative Senſe, to expreſs the Excellence and 


Value of the Thing to which it is joined, 


that it cannot be concluded that it ought 
in this Place to be taken literally. 
* Perchd on the Sceptre.] If Pindar 


did not take this Circumſtance of the 


Eagle's perching on the Sceptre of Jupi- 


To ev'ry balmy Gale the ruffling Feathers play. 


ter from ſome Statue or Picture of that 


God, we may venture to affirm that Phi- 
dias, in all probability, borrowed it from 
Pindar, ſince, in the Deſcription which 
Pauſamas has given us of the famous 


Statue of Jupiter at Olympia, made by that 


eminent Statuary, we find an Eagle repre- 
ſented ſitting upon his Sceptre. Poets, 
Painters, and Statuaries often took Hints 
from one another, and Phidias in particu- 
lar is ſaid to have acknowledged that he 
borrowed the Idea of the Majeſtick Coun- 


DECADE 
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DECADE III. 


Ev'n Mars, ſtern God of Violence and War, 
Sooths with thy lulling Strains his furious Breaſt, 
And driving from his Heart each bloody Care, 
His pointed Lance conſigns to peaceful Reſt. 
Nor leſs enraptur'd each immortal Mind 
| Owns the ſoft Influence of inchanting Song, 
When, in melodious Symphony combin'd, a 
Thy Son, Latona, and the tuneful Throng 
Of Muſes, ſkilbd in Wiſdom's deepeſt Lore, 
The ſubtle Pow rs of Verſe and Harmony explore. 


D ECADE IV. 

But they, on Earth, or the devouring Main, 
Whom righteous Jove with Deteſtation views, 
With envious Horror hear the heav'nly Strain, 
| Exil'd from Praiſe, from Virtue, and the Muſe, 
duch is Typhoens, impious Foe of Gods, 
Whoſe hundred headed Form Cilicia's Cave 
Once foſter'd in her infamous Abodes; 

Till daring with preſumptuous Arms to brave 
The Might of Thund'ring Jove, ſubdued he fell, 
Plung'd in the horrid Dungeons of profoundeſt Hell. 


tenance of Jupiter, ſo remarkable in that from Pindar, a Poet no leſs famous in 
inimitable Statue, from a Paſſage in Homer; Lyrick Poetry, than Homer in Epick. 

which makes it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Such is Typhoeus, &c.] I ſhall not 
he copied this Circumſtance of the Eagle trouble the Reader with the many different 


ah.” DECADE 
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DECADE V. 


Now under ſulph'rous Cuma's Sea-bound Coaſt, 


And vaſt Sicilia lies his ſhaggy Breaſt; 
By ſnowy A£na, Nurſe of endleſs Froſt, 
The pillar'd Prop of Heav'n, for ever prefi'd I 
Forth from whoſe nitrous Caverns ifſuing riſe 
Pure liquid Fountains of tempeſtuous Fire, 
And veil in ruddy Miſts the Noon-day Skies, 
While wrapt in Smoke the eddying Flames aſpire, 
Or gleaming thro' the Night with hideous Roar 
Far Oer the red'ning Main huge rocky Fragments pour. | 


Accounts of this Fabulous Giant, who 
(with the Hiſtorian Artemon, and Pindar's 


Scholiaſt, who derives his Name from 


rien, ſignifying to burn) I take to be an 
allegorical Perſonage, invented by the Poets 


to denote the unknown Cauſe of thoſe 


fiery Eruptions, which proceeded from ſe- 
veral Mountains in difterent Parts. of the 
Earth; each of which, ſays Artemon, is 
ſuppoſed to be ſet on Fire by . 


According to which Notion he is, a little 


lower, ſtyled by Pindar a Vulcunian Monſter, 


wha to the Clouds 
The fiercgſt, hotteſt Inundations throws, 


Thucydides, at the End of his third Book, 
makes mention of three Eruptions of Mount 
Ana, the laſt of which he ſays happened 
in the third Year of the 88th Olymp. the 
former about fifty Years before, that is, 
in the laſt Vear of the 76th, or firſt Year 
of the 77th Olymp. Of the Date of the 
firſt Eruption he makes no mention. Pro- 


bably no more was known in his Time a- 
bout it, than that it was the firſt, and the 
only one, beſides the two abovementioned, 

that had happened from the Time of the 
Greeks firſt ſettling in Sicily, as he expreſsly 
tells us. This Ode was compoſed in the 
78th Olymp. about four or five Years after 


the ſecond Eruption mentioned by T hucy- 


dides. The City of Ætna, founded on the 
Ruins of Cataua, was built by Hiero iii the 
have Olym mp. and ſtood in the Neighbour- 

ood of Mount Atna, from which it de- 
rived its Name. From all theſe Conſide- 
rations it appears, with how much Propriety 


Pindar hath here introduced a Deſcription 


of the fiery Eruptions of that burning 
Mountain ; one of which having happened 
ſo lately as four or five Years before the 
writing this Ode, could not but be very 
freſh in the Memories of the Inhabitants 
of the City of Ætna, whoſe Territories, 
and even the Town itſelf, were in great 
Danger of being laid waſte and deſtroyed 
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OO MTA DECADE VI. 
But he, Hulcanian Monſter, to the Clouds 
Ĩ) be fierceſt, hotteſt Inundations throws, 
While with the Burthen of incumbent Woods, 
And Atna's gloomy Cliffs o'erwhelm'd be glows. 
There on his flinty Bed out-ſtretch'd he lies, 
' Whoſe pointed Rock his toſſing Carcaſe wounds: 
There with Diſmay he ſtrikes beholding Eyes, 
Or frights the diſtant Ear with horrid Sounds, 
O ſave us from thy Wrath, Hicilian obe, 
Thou, that here reign ſt, ador d in /Zna's ſacred Grove 


DECADE VII 


Etna, fair Forehead of this fruitful Land! 
| Whoſe borrow'd Name adorns the Royal Town, 
Rais'd by illuſtrious Hierss gen'rous Hand, 
And render'd glorious with his high Renown, 
By Pythian Heralds were her Praiſes ſung, 
When Hero triumph'd in the duſty Courſe, 
When ſweet Caſtalia with Applauſes rung, 
And glorious Laurels crown'd the conqu ring Horſe, 
The happy City for her future Days | 
Preſages hence Increaſe of Victory and Praiſe. 


by the Torrents of Fire, which iſſued from Eruptions. With the ſame Propriety there- 
the neighbouring Mountain, or by the fore he cloſes his Deſcription with a Prayer 
Earthquakes, that uſually attended thoſe to Jupiter, who had a Temple on Mount 


L 2 DECADE. 
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DECADE VIII. 


Thus when the Mariners to proſp'rous Winds, 
The Port forſaking, ſpread their ſwelling Sails; 
The fair Departure chears their jocund Minds 


With Pleafing Hopes of favourable Gales, 


While oer the dang rous Defarts of the Main, 
Jo their lowd Country they purſue their Way. 
Ev'n ſo, Apollo, thou, whom Lycea's Plain, 
Whom Delus, and Caftaha's Springs obey, 
Theſe Hopes regard, and ina Glory raiſe 
With valiant Sons, triumphant Steeds, and heay'nly Lays! 


DECADE IX. 


For human Virtue from the Gods proceeds; 5 
They the wiſe Mind beftow'd, and fmooth'd the 


With Elocution, and for mighty Deeds 


The nervous Arm with manly Vigour ſtrung. 
All theſe are Hiero's : theſe to Rival Lays 
Call forth the Bard: Arife then, Muſe, and ſpeed 
To this Contention; ſtrive in Hers s Praiſe, 
Nor fear thy Efforts ſhall his Worth exceed; 


Etna, imploring his Favour _ 8 
tion. The other Beauties of this fine 
Paſſage are fo viſible and ſtriking, that I 


need not point them out to the judicious 


Reader. I ſhall only obſerve, that Pindar | 


is the firft Poet, that has given us a De- 
ſcription of theſe fiery Eruptions of Mount 
tna; which from Homer's having taken no 


notice of ſo extraordinary a Phænomenon, is 
* not to have burnt. before his Time. 


Within 


[Tongue 
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Within the Lines of Truth ſecure to throw, 
Thy Dart ſhall ſtill ſurpaſs each vain attempting Foe. 
VVV 
So may ſucceeding Ages, as they roll, 
Great Hiero ſtill in Wealth and Bliſs maintain, 
5And joyous Health recalling, on his Soul | 
Oblivion pour of Life-eenſuming Pain. 


+ The Metaphor here made uſe of by 
Pindar is borrowed. from one of the five 
Exerciſes of the Pentathlon, viz. Darting, 
in which he who threw his Dart fartheſt; 
within certain Lines, or Limits, was deem- 


ed the Conqueror; as he, whoſe Dart 
wandered beyond thoſe Lines, loſt the 


Victory. See Differ. 
5'The Works of the greateſt Part of the 


Sicilian Hiſtorians being loſt, the Ac- | | 


counts we have of Hiero, and the Affairs of 
Sicily in his Time are fo ſhort and de- 
feCtive, that we muſt content ourſelves 
with what Lights the Scholiaſt of Pindar 
furniſhes us with for the Illuſtration of this 
and ſome other Paſſages in this Ode. Pin- 
dar has inſcribed: no leſs than four Odes to 
Hiero, viz. the firſt Olympick Ode, and firſt, 
ſecond, and third. Pythian Odes. In each of 
which however are many Paſlages not ſuf- 
ficiently. cleared up by the Scholiaſt: For 
Inſtance, in the firſt Olympick Ode, written 
upon Occftfion, of a Victory obtained by 
Hiero in the Seventy third Olymp. (if the 
Date be right) Hiero is ſtyled King, and 
yet it is certain that he did not ſucceed 
to the Throne of Syracuſe, till after the 
Death of his Brother Gelo, which happened 


in the 75th Olymp. It ſhould ſeem therefore 


from what Pindar ſays, that he was King 
of ſome other City of Sicily, while his 


Brother reigned in Syracuſe: but of this 


we have no Account, neither from Hiftory, 
nor from the Scholiaſt. In the fame Ig- 
norance and Uncertainty are we left with 
regard to the Times, Circumſtances, and 
Perſons alluded to-in this and: the following 
Stanza We may however venture to de- 
termine, that by theſe Verfes, 


What Time, by Heav'n above all Grecians 
 _ceroun'd, N 5 
The Prize of Sov reign Stay with thee thy 
Brother found, 
Pindar meant to allude to that famous De- 
cree, by which the People of Syracuſe 
voluntarily ſettled the Sovereignty of their 
City upon Gels, and his Brothers Hiero and 
Thraſybulus. A Decree no leſs ſingular 
than honourable, no Grecian, that I know 
of, having obtained the Sovereignty in a 
free State, by the voluntary Appointment 
of the People, which ſhews the Propriety 
of the two Verſes above quoted. 
As to the following Verſes, 


Then like the Son of Pæan didſt thou war, 
Smit with the Arrows of a ſors Diſeaje. 
While, as along flow rolls thy fickly Carr, 
Love and Amaxe the haughtieſt Boſoms 
ſerve. 
We are told by the Scholiaſt, that Hero 
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Yet may thy Memory with ſweet Delight 
The various Dangers, and the Toils recount, 
Which in inteſtine Wars and bloody Fight 


Thy patient Virtue, Hiero, did ſurmount; 


What Time, by Heav'n above all Grecians crown'd, 
The Prize of ſov'reign Sway with thee thy *Brother found. 


51.7 BROSPE ML. -:. 
Then like the Son of Pæan didſt thou war, 
Smit with the Arrows of a ſore Diſeaſe; 
While, as along ſlow rolls thy fickly Carr, 
Cove and Amaze the haughtieſt Boſoms ſeize. 


* Gels. 


being afflicted with the Stone or Gravel, 
was carried about with his Army in a Litter 
or Chariot; which two Particulars I have, 
for the ſake of illuſtrating what follows, 


tranſplanted out of the Notes into the 


Text, tho Pindar makes no mention of 
either. All the Circumſtances of Hiers's 
| Sickneſs, Wars, &c. were undoubtedly too 
well known, to need any thing more, than 
a bare Hint, or a diſtant Alluſion, from 
Pindar, who wrote his Ode to be ſung in 
the Court, and even in the Preſence of 
| Hero himſelf. Every School-boy is ac- 
quainted with the Story of Philoctetes, the 
Compariſon between whom and Hzero 
turns upon the general Reſemblance of 
their Conditions: they were both difabled, 
yet both attended their Armies, and by that 
Attendance having obtained the Victory, 


gave repoſe to their long harraſſed Coun- 


trymen. As they reſembled each other in 
theſe Particulars, ſo, continues Pindar, 


1 


may Hiero reſemble Philoctetes in recover- 
ing his Health by the ſupernatural Aſſiſtance 
of ſome Deity. Philoctetes, as the Scho- 
liaft tells us out of Dionyſius, being by the 
Direction of Apollo's Oracle put into a 
Bath, was caſt into a deep Sleep, and 
Machaon having taken away the putrified 
Fleſh, and waſhed the Wound with Wine, 
laid to it an Herb which Æſculapius had re- 
ceived from Chiron, by which Medica- 
ment the Hero was reſtored to his former 
State of Health. This Wiſh or Prayer 
Pindar has inſiſted upon more largely in 
his third Pythian Ode, addreſſed likewiſe 
to Hiero, which begins with 4 Wiſh that 
Chiron was ſtill refident upon Earth, that, 
ſays Pindar, I might repair to him in his 
Cave, and endeavour with my Verſes to 
prevail with him, either to lend his own 
Aſſiſtance to good Men labouring under 
any Diſeaſe, or to ſend ſome Son of Apollo, 
as &Æſculapius, or Apollo himſelf ; and then, 


In 


Opz I. 


Opz I. 


OF PIN D AR. 

In Lemnos pining with th' envenom'd Wound 
The Son of Pæan, Philoftetes, lay: 

There, after tedious Queſt, the Heroes found, 
And bore the limping Archer thence away; 

By whom fell Priams Towers (fo Fate ordain'd) 

And the long harraſs d Greeks their wiſh'd Repoſe obtain d. 


87 


DECADE KI 


May Hiero too, like Pæan's Son, receive 


Recover d Vigour from celeſtial Hands! 
And may the Healing God proceed to give - 
The Pow'r to gain whate'er his Wiſh demands. 
But now, O Muſe, addreſs thy ſounding Lays 
To young Dinomenes, his virtuous Heir. 

Sing to Dinomenes, his Father's Praiſe ; 
His Father's Praiſe ſhall glad his filial Ear. 
For him hereafter ſhalt thou touch the String, 
And chant in friendly Strains fair Ætna's future King. 


continues he, would I repair to Syracuſe, 
carrying to Fliero two acceptable Preſents, 
Health, and an Ode congratulating him 
upon his Pythian Victory, &c. The whole 
Ode is very fine, and ends with proper 
Conſolatories to Hiero, whoſe Diſeaſe, as 
this Wiſh of the Poet intimates, was not to 
be cured 3 human Means. iis 
6 Sing to Dinomenes his Father's Praiſe ; 
His Father's Praiſe ſhall pleaſe his filtal 
So, 06-7 : 
| Dinomenes (named after his Grandfather) 


was the Son of Hiero by the Daughter of 
Nicocles of Syracuſe. Pindar in the next 
Stanza tells us, that Hiero founded the City 
of Tina for his Son Dinomenes, whom he 
therefore ſtyles the future King of tna. 
but the Event did not anſwer either Hero's 
Intention, or the Poet's ExpeQation. For 
the old Inhabitants of Gatana, upon whoſe 
Ruins the City of Ætna was built, return- 


ing immediately after the Death of Hier o, 
expelled from thence the People ſettled 


there by Hiero, burnt his Sepulchre, and 
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DECA D E XIII. 
Hiero for him th- illuſtrious City rear d 


And fill'd with Sons of Greece her 
Where by the free · born Citizen rever d 


The Spartan Laws exert their virtuous Pow rs. 
For by the Statutes, which their Fathers gave, 
Still muſt the reftive Dorian Youth be led; 
Who dwelling once on cold Exroras Wave, 
Where proud Taygetus exalts his Head, 
From the great Stock of Hercules divine 


" "8 warlike Pamphilus deriv de 


their noble Line, 


"DECADE XIV. 


Theſe from Theſſalian Pindus ruſhing down, 
The Walls of famed Amyclæ once poſſeſs d, 

And rich in Fortune's Gifts and high Renown, 
Duwelt near the Twins of Leda, while they preſsd 


took Poſſeſſion once more of their native 


City, from whence they had been driven 
by that Monarch. Hero however, in his 


Life time, appointed his Son Governor or 
General of this Colony, which, it ſeems, be- 


ing compoſed of People deſcended origi- 


nally from Sparta, as Pindar hamfelf tells us, 


was left by Hero to enjoy their Liberty, 
and be governed by the Laws of their Mo- 
ther Country. Which Laws, according 


to the Opinion of ſome People, as we learn 
from the Scholiaſt, were the famous Laws 


of Lycurgus this however is ſome what un- 


certain. I ſhall add here for the Infor- 


mation of the unlearned Reader, that Amy- 
cle, mentioned in the following Verſes, was 


the old Name of Sparta or Lacedæmon, 
which ſtood near the River Eurotas, and 
the Mountain Tajgetus, and that Ætna (the 
City) was built on the Banks of the River 
Amena. "That Pindar was not miſtaken in 
what he ſays of Dinomenes, viz. His Fa- 
ther's Praiſe ſhall pleaſe his filial Far, may 
be inferred from the rich Monuments of 
his Father's Olympick Victories erected by 
Him at cad which, as Pauſanias in- 


Their 


Op I. 


Their milky Courſers, and the Paſtures o'er 
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Of neighb'ring Argos rang d, in Arms ſupreme, 
To King and People on the flow'ry Shore 
Of lucid Amena, Sicihan Stream, 


Grant the like Fortune, Fove, with like Deſert 


The —ê of went Race and Glory to aſſert 


DE CA DE XV. 
And do thou aid Sicilias hoary Lord 
To form and rule his Son's obedient Mind ; 
And ſtill in golden Chains of ſweet Accord, 


And mutual Peace the friendly People bind. 


BY 
©- 


Then grant, O Son of Saturn, grant my Pray'r! 
The bold Pyœnician on his Shore detain; 
And may the hardy Tuſcan never dare 
To vex with clam'rous War Ficilia's Main; 


Rememb' ring Hero, how on Cuma's Coaſt 


I 


Wreck d by his ſtormy Arms their groaning Fleets were loft, 


forms us, 1 vi. were a Chariot made by 
Onatus of Agina, and two Horſes, with 
Boys upon them, the Workmanſhip of 
Calamis. . 

Then grant, O Son of Saturn, grant my 

ä 

The bold Phoenician, c.] 

From thoſe Verſes we learn a Particular not 
taken notice of by any of thoſe Hiſtorians, 
whoſe Works are now remaining, namely, 
that Hiero in Conjunction with his Brethren 
Gelo, Thraſybulus, and Polyzelus, obtained 
a naval Victory over the Carthaginians, as 


M 


well as that by fond mentioned by Ho- 


dotus and Diodorus Siculus. Whoever at- 
tentively conſiders this Paſſage of Pindar 
can make no doubt but that the Battle 
and Victory here ſpoken of were both Na- 
val, The only Queſtion is, whether this 
Paſſage refers to the above mentioned 
Victory obtained by Gelo and his Brothers 
Hero, &c. over the Carthaginians; or to 
that gained afterwards by Hiero over tne 
Tuſcan Pirates near Cuma, mentioned by 


Diadorus, I. 11. To determine us to ap- 


ply it to the former, I muſt obſerve, Fi irſt, 
DECADE 
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What Terrors | what Deſtruction them afſail'd | 


Hurl'd from their driven Decks what Numbers dy'd! 


When o'er-their Might Sicilias Chief prevaild, 
Their Youth o'er-whelming in the foamy Tide; 


that the Carthaginians are here joined with 
the Tuſcans or Tyrrhenians,. which was the 


Caſe when Gels, &c. engaged them; where- 
as the Victory afterwards won by Hiero, 
was only over the Tuſcan or Tirrhonian 
Pirates. Secondly, the Conſequences of 
this Victory are by Pindar repreſented to 
be no leſs than the delivering Greece from 
Slavery; an Expreflion very applicable to 
the Victory obtained by Gelo and his Bro- 
thers over the joint Forces of the Cartha- 


ginians and Tuſcans; but very extravagant 
and unjuſtifiable, if applied to that gained 


by Hiro over a few Pirates. "Thirdly, this 
Victory is, in the Verſes immediately fol- 
lowing, compared with the two famous 
Victories gained by the Athenians and Spar- 
tans, at Salamis and Plate, over the Per- 


feems 5 by Virtue of an Alliance with whom, 


the Carthaginians at the ſame Time invaded 
the Greeks ſettled in Szc:ly. Fourthly, 
'Pindar mentions the Sons of Dinomenes 
as partaking in the Glory of this Victory; 
which is true of that gained by Gels, &c. in 
Memory of which the Scholiaſt tells us, Gelo, 
who lived well with his Brothers, dedicat- 
ed ſome golden Tripods to Jupiter, on which 


were inſcribed four Greet Verſes, impor- 


ting, that Gelo, Hiero, Thraſybulus, and Poly- 
'elus, the Sons of Dinomenes, dedicated thoſe 
Tripods, on occaſion of a Victory obtained 
by — over the Barbarians, againſt whom 


they aſſiſted the Greets in the Defence of 


their Liberty. By this Inſcription it appears, 
that all the Sons of Dinomenes were con- 
cerned in this Action, which makes it more 


proper to apply the Words of Pindar, 


airs Aru, the Sons of Dinomenes, 
to this Action, than to that of Hiero before- 


mentioned, at the Time of which Gele was 


dead. | 
From all theſe Conſiderations I think it 
clear, that the Victory here ſpoken of was 


gained by Gels, &c. over the Carthaginians, 


This is farther confirmed by the following 
Paſſage of Ephorus, a Sicilian Hiſtorian, 
quoted by the Scholiaſt of Pindar, of which 


this is the Subſtance: That Xerxes having 


made preat Preparations to invade Greece, 
there came Embaſſadors to Gelo, deſiring 


him * his Forces to the Allied Army 


of the Greeks ; that at the ſame Time Em- 
baſſadors were ſent from the Per/ians and 
Tyrians to the Carthaginians, ordering them 
to raiſe all the Forces they could, and at- 
tack all thoſe in Sicily whom they ſhould 


find inclined to aſſiſt the Greets; and after 
they had ſubdued them, to fail directly to 
oy Poa : that each aſſenting to what 


was demanded of them, Hiero [perhaps 


it ſhould be Gelo] being very eager for aſ- 


fiſting the Greeks, and the Caribaginians 
being as ready to co-operate with Aer xes, 
the former, viz. Gels, got ready a Fleet of 
200 Ships, and an Army of 2000 Horſe, 
and 10,000 Foot; and having been inform- 
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Greece from impending Servitude to fave, 
Thy Favour, glorious Athens“ to acquire 
Would I record the Salamimian Wave 
Fam'd in thy Triumphs : and my tuneful Lyre ; 
To Sparta's Sons with ſweeteſt Praiſe ſhould tell, 
Beneath Cithæron's Shade what Med:ſh Archers fell. 


ed that the Carthaginian Fleet was ſailed for 
Sicily, went out to meet them, engaged 
and vanquiſhed them; by which Victory, 
continues Ephorus, he not only ſaved 
Sicily, but all Greece. Here then is the 
direct Teſtimony of an Hiſtorian, who 
wrote expreſsly upon the Affairs of Sicily, 
and lived long before Diodorus, confirming 
what Pindar, who lived at the very Time 


of theſe Tranſactions, ſays of a naval Vi- 
Qory obtained by Gelo and his Brothers 


over the Carthaginians. Of which, how- 
ever, neither Diadorus, nor any other Au- 
thor, that I know of, makes any mention, 
except Pauſanias, whoſe Words I ſhall pro- 
duce preſently : For this Omiſſion, as well in 
the modern as the ancient Hiſtorians, I can 
by no means account; conſidering that the 


from Ephorus and others, and the former 
from Pindar and his Scholiaſt, as well 
as from the Words of Pauſanias above 


| hinted at, which are theſe : Epitze N 70 


Emparig ig 6 Kaexnooiu Inoavpe, Avrabyuala 
& iv avey Zvi weyiles wiyans, Ky Jwpaxes M Tea; 


ib puor, TIN d d bn x) Evpareciuy, Oowixas 


zol ren N N wt,1 waxy xedinoaviur. Pau, 
I. vi. p. 499. Edit. Kuhnii. Prope Sicyonium 
theſaurus oft Carthaginienſium — in eo ſunt 
Jupiter ingenti magnitudine, & linteæ Lo- 


rice tres, Gelonis & Syracuſanorum dona, 


victis claſſe vel etiam pedeſiri pugna Penis, 


— 


M 2 


or, as I think they may be tranſlated, victis 
guidem claſſe, atque etiam pedęſtri pugnd Pœ- 
nis. Here is mention made of two Victo- 
ries, one by Land, and the other by Sea: 
and this I take to have been the Truth of 


the Caſe: Gelo firſt fought with the Car- 


thaginians at Sea, routed and diſperſed their 
Fleet, and ſunk many of their Ships; but 
many, as they well might, out of ſo large 
a Fleet of Ships of War and Tranſports, 
eſcaping to Sicily, he afterwards engaged 
them upon Land, and won the Victory 
mentioned by Diodorus. This Suppoſition 
not only reconciles the two different Re- 
lations given by Diodorus and Ephorus, but 
accounts for Pindar's naming, as he does, 
both Cuma and Himera as the Places of 


Action, and mentioning the Battles both of 
latter might have learnt this Particular 


Salamis and Plate, the one of which was 
fought at Sea, the other by Land. In this 
Light the Compariſon is juſt and noble, and 
the whole Paſſage of Pindar clear and intel- 
ligible ; whereas, if there was only one Vi- 


ctory, whether by Sea or Land, there is no 


reconciling the Hiſtorians with one another, 
nor even Pindar with himſelf; and, if I 
might be indulged in a Conjecture, I ſhould. 
imagine, from Pindar's mentioning Hiero 
alone, when he ſpeaks of the naval Fight 
near Cuma, and afterwards, when he refers- 
to the Land Battle fought near the River, 
Himera, mentioning all the Sons of Dino- 


DECADE 
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But on fair Himerd' $ wide-water'd Shores 
Thy Sons, Dinomenes, my Lyre demand, 
To grace their Virtues with the various Stores 
Of ſacred Verſe, and ſing th'illuſtrious Band 
Of valiant Brothers who from Carthage won 
The glorious Meed of Conqueſt, deathleſs Praiſe. 
A pleaſing Theme | but Cenſure's dreaded Frown 
Compels me to contract my ſpreading Lays. 
In Verſe Conciſeneſs pleaſes ev'ry Gueſt, 


Ons I. 


XVII 


While each impatient blames and loaths a redious F eaſt. 


DECADE XVIII. 


Nor leſs diſtaſteful is exceſſive Fame 
To the ſour Palate of the envious Mind ; 

Who hears with Grief his Neighbour's evodiy Name, 
And bates the Fortune that he ne'er ſhall find. 


menes, I ſhould, I fay, infer that Hiero 
commanded in the Sea Engagement ; which. 
may alſo be one Reaſon why this Naval 
Victory is not placed among the Actions 


of Gelb; as its having been obſcured by 
the more illuſtrious, and more 


Victory obtained by Gels and his Brothers, | 
- which put an End to that Carthaginian In- 
vaſion, may have been the Occaſion of 
Pindars recording it, in order to Pome: 


the Memory of an Action, which ſo much 
redounded to the Honour of Hziere, to 
whom he ipſcribes this Ode. This Note 
having been communicated to the Authors 
of the Univerſal Hiftory, they were pleaſed 


to honour it with a Place in their learned 


and valuable Work; and it is accordingly 
printed in the ſeventh Vol. Ottavo, lately 
9 


vet 


2 5 F 


__ 
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Vet in thy Virtue, Hiero, perſevere! 
Since to be envied is a nobler Fate 
Than to be  pitied : Let ſtrict Juſtice ſteer 
With equitable | Hand the Helm of State, 
And arm thy Tongue with Truth : O King, beware 
Of ev'ry Step] a Prince can never lightly err. 


DECADE XIX. 


O'er many Nations art thou ſet, to deal 
The Goods of Fortune with impartial Hand ; 
And ever watchful of the publick Weal, 
Unnumber'd Witneſſes around thee ſtand. 
Then would the virtuous Ear for ever feaſt 
On the ſweet Melody of well-earn'd Fame, 
In gen'rous Purpoſes confirm thy Breaſt, 
Nor dread Expences that will grace thy Name ; ; 
But ſcorning ſordid and unprincely Gain, 
Spread all thy bounteous Sails, and launch into the Main, 


DECADE XX. 


When in the mouldring Urn the Monarch lies, 
His Fame in lively Characters remains, 

Or grav'd in Monumental Hiſtories, 
Or deck'd and painted in Aonian Strains, 


Thus 
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Thus freſh, and fragrant, and immortal blooms 
The Virtue, Cyſus, of thy gentle Mind. 
While Fate to Infamy and Hatred dooms 
Siciha's Tyrant, Scorn of human kind; 
Whoſe ruthleſs Boſom ſwell'd with cruel Pride, 


When in his Brazen Bull the broiling Wretches dy d. 


DECADE XXI, 


Him therefore nor in ſweet Society 
Ihe gen'rous Youth converſing ever name; 
Nor with the Harp's delightful Melody 
Mingle his odious inharmonious Fame. 
The Firſt, the greateſt Bliſs on Man conferr op 
Is, i in the Acts of Virtue to excel; 
The Second, to obtain their high Reward, 
The Soul-emltiag Praiſe of doing well. 
Who both theſe Lots attains, is bleſs d indeed, 
Since Fortune here below can give no richer Meed. 
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THE FIRST 


NEM E AN OD E. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Chromius of Mina (a City of Sicily) who 


gained the Victory i in the Chariot Race, in the Nemean Games, 


A R G U M E N T. 


From the Praiſes of Ortygia (an Iſland near Sicily, and Part of the City 


of Syracuſe, to which it was Joined by a Bridge) Pindar paſſes to the 
Subject or Occafion of this Ode, viz. the Victory obtained by Chromius 

in the Nemean Games; which, as it was the firſt of that Kind gained 
by him, the Poet ſiyles the Baſis of his future Fame, laid by the 
Co-operation of the Gods, who aſſiſted and ſeconded his divine Virtues; 
and, adds he, if Fortune continues to be favourable, he may arrive at 
the hi. gheſt Summit of Glory : by which is meant chiefly, tho not ſolely, 
the gaining more Prizes in the Great or Sacred Games (particularly 
the Olympick) where the Muſes conſtantly attend to celebrate and record 
the Conquerers. From thence, after a ſhort Digreſſion to the general 
Praiſe of Sicily, be comes to an Enumeration of the particular Vir- 
tues of Chromius, vig. his Hoſpitality, Liberality, Prudence in Coun- 
cil, and Courage in War, Then returning to the Nemean Vifory, 
he takes Occafion from ſo auſpic cious a Beginning, to promiſe Chro- 
mius 4 /arge Increaſe of Glory, in like manner as Tireſias, the famous 
Poet and Prophet of Thebes (the Country of Pindar) upon viewing 
the firſt Exploit of Hercules, 4vh:ich was killing in his Cradle the tao 
Serpents ſent by Juno to devour him, foretold the ſubſequent Atchieve- 
ments of that Hero; and the great Reward be ſhould receive for all his 
Labours, by being admitted into the Number of the Gods, and married 
zo Hebe; with which Story Be concludes the Ode, 
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96 NEMEAN ODES 


STROPHE L 


OpzE I. 


8 ts TER of Delos pure Abode 
© Of Virgin Cynthia, Goddeſs of the Chace | 
In whoſe Receſſes reſts th' emerging Flood 
Of Alpheus, breathing from his am'rous Race! 


1 Siſter of Delos! &c.] Ortygia is by 
Pindar ſtyled the Sifter of Delos, either 
becauſe Diana was worſhipped particularly 
in thoſe two Iſlands, or becauſe ſhe was 
born in the former, as her Brother Apollo 
was in the latter, according to Homer in 
his Hymns. For both which Reaſons alſo 
he ſtyles it the Place of Abode or Reſidence 
of Diana. The Fable of the River Alpheus's 
purſuing the Fountain Arethaſa from Pelo- 


' ponneſus under the Sea, and riſing again in 


Ortygia is well known. But there is ſome 
Difficulty in accounting for Pindar's chuſ- 
ing to z/her in the Praiſes of Chromius with 
celebrating thoſe of rtygia, which ſeem 


to have at beſt but a very diftant Relation 


to his Subject. The learned Reader may 


find ſeveral Reaſons aſſigned in the Scho- 


liaſt upon the Place, but as none of them 


appear ſatisfactory to me, I ſhall paſs them 


over, and beg Leave to offer a Conjecture 


of my own ; after premiſing, that Pindar, 


' Who was a Native of Thebes in Bœolia, com- 
monly reſided there, though he ſometimes 


undoubtedly vifited other Parts of Gregce 
and even Sicily, where Hiero is ſaid to have 


enjoyed, and profited by his Converſa- 


tion; that he commonly aſſiſted at the four 


Great or Sacred Feſtivals (as they are called) 


of Greece, the Ohmpian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and 1thmian Games, is alſo very probable, 
and may be inferred from ſeveral Circum- 


ſtances and Expreſſions 


* 


obſervable in the 


Som + 4 . 4 4 | 1 * 
© 


Odes he compoſed for the Conquerors in 
thoſe Games; particularly in the Fourth 
Olymp. Ode, which was apparently made and 
_ at Olympia, immediately after the 
Victory then obtained by P/aumis. See 
above the Note on the Infcription of Olymp. 


Ode V. At theſe Feſtivals thoſe of the 


Conquerors, who had a mind to have their 
Victories celebrated by Pindar, applied to 


him for an Ode, which they carried with 


them to their reſpective Countries; where 
they cauſed it to be ſung by a Chorus in the 
Proceſſions, or at the Sacrifices, which were 
made with great Pomp and Solemnity at 
their return to their native Countries, or to 
thoſe Countries or Cities of which they 
choſe to be denominated at the Time of 
their entring themſelves Candidates for 
any of thoſe Crowns. Thefe ſeveral 
Points being premiſed, I obſerve, that Or- 
tygia (which was a ſmall Iſland fo near the 


main Land of Sicily, that it made Part of 


the City of Syracuſe, to which it was joined 
by a Bridge) Ortygia, I ſay, was probably 
the Place, where the Chariots and Horſes 
of Chromius, as well as thoſe People who 


brought this Ode of Pindar from Argos 


(the City where the Nemean Games were 
celebrated) firſt landed. Pindar, therefore, 
by addreſſing himſelf to Ortygia, may be 
conſidered as ſaluting, by his Repreſenta- 
tive, the Ode or the Chorus, the Iſland of 


Sicily, immediately upon his Arrival, and 
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OF PIN DAR. 


Divine Ortygia / to thy Name 
The Muſe preluding tunes her Strings, 
Pleas'd with the ſweet Preamble of thy Fame, 
To uſher in the Verſe, that ſings 23s 
Thy Triumphs, Chromius; while Sicilian Jove 
Hears with Delight thro' AÆtna's ſounding Grove 
The Gratulations of the hymning Choir, 
Whom thy victorious Carr, and Nemea's Palms inſpire, 


beginning his Song of Triumph at the very 


Place, where in all Probability Chromius 


began his Triumphal Proceffion. He ſeems 
to have ſet out with Chromius from Ortygia 


(ile, & d vwE- dH and to have at- 


tended him quite to Ætna ( Zmòe Aimais xags) 


which being ſome Miles diſtance from 


Ortygia, where they firſt landed, furniſhed 


him with an Opportunity of ſurveying, and 


thereby with an Occaſion of celebrating. 
the Fertility, Riches, Populouſneſs, &c. 


of Sicily, whoſe Praiſes he accordingly 
dwells upon in the Antiſtrophe and Epode. 
Upon this Suppoſition it is evident that many 
of the Topicks inſiſted on by Pindar, which 
ſeem to have but little Relation to his Sub- 


ʒject, took their Riſe from the Places, where 


the Ode was to be ſung: An Obſervation 


which will help us to account for many of 


thoſe long Digreſſions, and ſudden Tranſi- 
tions, which have been cenſured by many, 
and have contributed to give a very ill Im- 


preſſion of Pindar, and his manner of Writ- 
ing; as if he himſelf was little better than 


a Madman, and his Compoſitions mere 
Rhapſodies of ſhining Thoughts indeed, 
and Poetical Expreſſions, but wild and ir- 
regular, without Method, without Con- 


nexion. How far his Dithyrambick Odes 


may have deſerved this Character, cannot 
now be determined, fince they are all loſt ; 


but whoever reads that Part of his Works, 
which now remains, with due Attention, 
and takes into Conſideration the Circum- 
ſtances of Time and Place, &c. with a View 


to which theſe Odes were compoſed, will, 


I am perſwaded, find no Reaſon to think 
Pindar wanted Good-ſenſe, any more than 
he did Poetical Fire and Imagination. The 
Scholiaſt upon the Words Zi; Airrais xap 
exprefsly tells us, that the Odes made by 
Pindar and others upon Occaſion of Hie- 


70's Victories in the Games, were written 
with à View to their being ſung in the 


Feſtivals or Games conſecrated to Ætnean 


Jupiter; and it is probable, ſays Didymus, 


(quoted by the ſame Scholiaſt) that this 
Ode to Chromius was compoſed for the 
ſame Purpoſe. Here then we have the Au- 
thority both of the Scholiaft and Didymus 
for .an Obſervation, which the Ode itſelf 
might have ſuggeſted to us; and which, 
mutatis mutandis, may and ought to be ap- 
plied to moſt of the Odes of Pindar. See 
particularly Ohmp. Odes the 5th and 14th, 
and the Notes. = 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 


The Baſis of his future Praiſe 
Aſſiſted by the Gods hath Chromius laid ; 
And to its Height the tow'ring Pile may raiſe, 
If Fortune lends her favourable Aid: 

Aſſur'd that all th Aonian Train 

Their wonted Friendſhip will afford, 
Who with Delight frequent the liſted Plain, 

The Toils of Virtue to record. 

Mean time around this Iſle, harmonious Muſe ! 
The brighteſt Beams of ſhining Verſe diffuſe : 
This fruitful Iſland, with whoſe flow'ry Pride 
Heav'n's awful King endow'd great Pluio's beauteous Bride. 


EPO DE 


| Sicilia with tranſcendant 9 TROY 
Jove to Proſerpina conſign d; _ I 
Then with a Nod his ſolemn Neid beund, | 
Still farther to enrich her fertile Shores we C2 
With peopled Cities, ſtately Tow'r, 
And Sons in Arts and Arms refin'd ; Ro 
skilld to the dreadful Works of War y 
The thund'ring Steed to train ; 
Or mounted on the whirling Carr 


. 


Olympia's all- s le Olive to obtain, — 


Abundant 
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Abundant is my Theme; 


nor need 1 wrong 


The fair Occaſion with a flatt ring Song. 


8 T R OP HE II. 


Fo Chromius no unwelcome Gueſt 
I come, high ſounding my Dircæan Chord; 
Who for his Poet hath prepar'd the Feaſt, 
And ſpread with Luxury his friendly Board, 
For never from his gen rous Gate 
Unentertain'd the Stranger flies. 
While Envy's ſcorching Flame, that blaſts the Great, 
Quench'd with his flowing Bounty, dies. 
But Envy ill becomes the human Mind; 
Since various Parts to various Men 18 d 
All to Perfection and to Praiſe will lead, 
Would each thoſe Paths purſue, which Nature bids him 


t To Chromius no unwelcome Gueſt 
J come, &c, ] 
It is doubtful, ſays the Scholiaſt, whe- 
ther theſe Words are ſpoken in the Per- 
ſon of the Poet, or of the Chorus; if of 
the latter, what follows about the Feaſt, 
is to be taken literally, for the Perſons who 
compoſed the Chorus were always feaſt- 
ed; whereas if they are ſuppoſed to be 
ſpoken in the Perſon of Pindar, the Words 
Who for his Poet hath prepar'd the Feaſt, 
0a (pau g SE x RN ,, ubi mihi 
conveniens cana adornata ęſt, muſt, ſays the 


[tread, 


Scholiaſt, be interpreted figuratively, and 
conſtrued to mean the Preſents prepared 


by Chromius for Pindar as a Reward for 


his Ode. This Interpretation I think very 
harſh. On the other hand, if we ſuppoſe 
the Chorus to ſpeak in his own Perſon, 
there is an Enallage of the Tenſe, the Per- 
fect Tenſe being put for the Preſent. But 
as the uſing one Tenſe for another is no 
uncommon thing in Poets, and very fre- 
quent in Pindar, I am inclined to under- 
ſtand them of the Chorus, and I have ac- 
cordingly tranſlated them in that Senſe, 
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ANTISTROPHE Il, 
In Action thus Heroick Might, 
In Council ſhines the Mind fagacious, wiſe, 
Which to the future caſts her piercing Sight, 


And ſees the Train of Conſequences riſe, 
With either Talent Chromius bleſt 
Suppreſſes not his active Pow rs. 


I hate the Miſer, whoſe unſocial Breaft 
Locks from the World his uſeleſs Stores. 
Wealth by the Bounteous only is enjoy'd, 
Whoſe Treaſures in diffuſive Good employ'd 
The rich Returns of Fame and Friends procure ; 
And 'gainſt a ſad Reverſe, a ſafe Retreat inſure. 


To the Chorus likewiſe, as the Repreſen- 


tative of Pindar, J have given the Epithet 
of Dircean, or Theban, and the Title of 


Poet. Now if we ſuppoſe theſe Words 
ſpoken in the Perſon of the Chorus, and 
conſequently take what is faid about the 
Feaſt in a literal Senſe, we ſhall have ano- 
ther plain Alluſion to the Circumſtances 
accompanying the Triumph of Chromzus, 
in which this Ode was ſung: and we may 
hence take Occaſion to obſerve, in Con- 


firmation of what is ſaid in the preceding 


Note, how artfully the Poet hath adapted 
the ſeveral Parts of his Ode to the ſeveral 
Topicks which preſented themſelves dur- 
ing the Time in which it was fung by the 
Chorus. The victorious Chariot and Hor- 


les of Chromius landed in Ortygia, from 


whence, in all Probability, the Proceffion 


began. With the Praiſes therefore of Or- 
tygia, the Chorus, who attended the Tri- 
umph of the Conqueror, very properly 
begin their Song, declaring at the ſame 
Time the Subject or Occaſion of it, viz. 
the Nemean Victory of Chromius, and the 
Deſign of all his Pomp and Feſtivity, which 
was to return Thanks to Ætnæan Jupiter, 
and the Gods, by whoſe Aſſiſtance Chro- 
mins in this his firſt Victory had laid the 
Foundations of his future Fame. Next 
comes the Praife of Sicily, through a large 
Tract of which they were to paſs from Sy- 


racuſe to Ætna, in which Paſſage we may 
ſuppoſe them at proper Pauſes taking No- 


tice of the Fertility Wealth, Populouſ- 
nes, Cc. of that Iſland, which could not 


EPODE 
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OF PINDAR 


IOT 


EPODE II. 


Thy early Virtues, Chromius, deck d with Praiſe, 
And theſe Firft-fruits of Fame inſpire 

The Muſe to promiſe for thy future Days 

A large Increaſe of Merit and Renown. 
So when of old Zove's mighty Son, 
Worthy his great immortal Sire, 


Forth from Alcmena's teeming Bed 


With his Twin-Brother came, 
Safe thro' Life's painful Entrance led 
To view the dazzling Sun's reviving Flame, 
Th' Imperial Cradle Juno quick ſurvey' d, 
Where ſlept the Twins in Saffron Bands d 


fail ſtriking their Eyes, as they proceeded 
in their March through the Fields of Corn, 


the rich Paſtures and the ſtately Cities, for 
which Sicily was at that Time, and ſome 
Ages after, ſo famous. After this, upon 
mention of the Feaſt prepared for the 
Chorus, they take Occaſion to launch in- 
to the particular Praiſes of Chromius, be- 
ginning with his Hoſpitality, of which the 
great Entertainment then provided by him, 
was a Specimen. As theſe Praiſes of his 
Hoſpitality and Liberality were a kind of 


Invitation to all Strangers to partake of his. 


Bounty; from theſe Topicks the Poet 
falls naturally into the mention of the other 
excellent Qualities of Chromius, viz. his 


Wiſdom, Courage, and Activity in the Ser- 


vice of his Country ; and then returning to 
his Nemean Victory, promiſes him, from this 
auſpicious Beginning, a large Increaſe of 
Fame, c. as has been obſerved in the Ar- 


gument. By conſidering theſe ſeveral Points 


in this Light, the whole Ode appears to 


me very methodical and well connected: 


But as all I have offered is nothing more 
than Conjecture, I ſubmit it as ſuch to the 
Judgment of the learned Reader. 


I had once tranſlated this Paſſage thus: 


To Chromius once a welcome Gueſt 
'T came, high ſounding my Dircæan Chord, 
Who fer , nbc 2 20 the Feaſt, &c. 
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STROPHE III. 

Then glowing with immortal Rage, 
The Gold- enthroned Empreſs of the Gods 
Her eager Thirſt of Vengeance to aſſuage, 
Strait to her hated Rival's curs' d Abodes 

Bade her vindictive Serpents haſte. 
They thro? the op ning Valves with speed 
On to the Chamber's deep Receſſes paſt, 

To perpetrate their murd'rous Deed : 
And now in knotty Mazes to infold 
Their deſtin'd Prey, on curling Spires they roll'd, 
His dauntleſs Brow when young Alcides rear'd, 

And for their firſt Attempt his infant Arms prepar d. 


: ANTISTROPHE III. 


Faſt by the azure Necks he held 

And grip'd in either Hand his ſcaly Foes; 

Till from their horrid Carcaſſes expell'd, 

At length the pois'nous Soul unwilling flows. 
Mean time intolerable Dread 
Congeal'd each Female's curdling Blood, 

All who attendant on the genial Bed, 
Around the languid Mother ſtood. 


p 


4 


Taking it to be wg] in the Perſon of Pin- entertained by Chromizs, This Interpre- 
dar, who having been in Sicihh, might for- tation will agree better with the Tenſe 


merly have been hoſpitably received and #5, but I think the other preferable. 


She 
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She with AiftraQting Fear and Anguiſh ſtung, - 
Forth from her ſickly Couch impatient ſprung ; 


Her cumb'rous Robe regardleſs off ſhe threw, 
And to prote& her Child with empire flew, 


EPODE III. 


But with her ſhrill, diſtreſsful Cries alarm'd 
In ruſh'd each bold Cadmean Lord, 
In Braſs refulgent, as to Battle arm'd ; 
With them Amphitryon, whoſe . Breaſt 
A Croud of various Cares infeſt : 
High brandiſhing his gleaming Sword 
With eager, anxious Step he came ; 
A Wound ſo near his Heart 
Shook with Diſmay his inmoſt Frame, 
And rouz'd the active Sp'rits in ev ry Part. 
To our own Sorrows ſerious Heed we give; z 
But for another s Woe ſoon ceaſe to > grieve. 


STROPHE IV. 


| Amaz'd the trembling Father ſtood, 
While doubtful Pleaſure, mix d with wild Surprize, 
Drove from his troubled Heart the vital Flood: 
His Son's ſtupendous Deed with wondring Eyes 
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What Fate th immortal Gods for Hercules ordain d. 
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He view d, and how the gracious Will 

Of Heav'n to Joy had chang'd his Fear 
And falſify d the Meſſengers of Ill. 

Then ſtrait he calls th' unerring Seer, 
Divine Tireſias, whoſe Prophetick Tongue 
Jove's ſacred Mandates from the Tripod ſung ; 
Who then to all th attentive Throng explain'd 


ANTISTROPHE 1V. 
' What fell Deſpoilers of the Land 
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(The Prophet told) what Monſters of the Main 1 


Should feel the Vengeance of his righteous Hand : 
What ſavage, proud, pernicious Tyrant ſlain 

To Hercules thould bow his Head, 

Hurl'd from his arbitrary Tharge, 
Whoſe glitt ring Pomp his curſs d Ambition fed, 


I 
nd indignant Nations groan, } 
| | 4 


Laſt, when the Giant Sons of Earth ſhall dare 

| To wage againſt the Gods rebellious War, 
Pierc'd by his rapid Shafts on Phlegra's Plain 

With Duft _ radiant Locks the haughty Foe ſhall ſtain. 


EPODE iv. 


Then ſhall his gen'rous Toils for ever ceaſe, 
With Fame, with endleſs Life repaid ; 
With pure Tranquility and heav'nly Peace: 


1 


Gonk _ OF PINDAR. 105 
Then led in Triumph to his ſtarry Dome, 1 
To grace his ſpouſal Bed ſhall come, 
In Beauty's glowing Bloom array'd, 
Immortal Hebe, ever young. 
In 7ove's auguſt Abodes 
Then ſhall he hear the bridal Song, 
Then in the bleſt Society of Gods 
The nuptial Banquet ſhare, and rapt in Praiſe 
And Wonder round the glitt ring Manſion gaze. 
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THE ELEVENTH 


NEMEAN ODE. 


This Ode is inſcribed to Arifagoras, upon occaſion of his entring on 


his Office of Preſident or Governor of the Iſland of Tenedos; ſo 
that although it is placed among the Nemean Odes, it has no ſort 
of relation to thoſe Games, and is indeed properly an Inaugura- 
tion Ode, compoſed to be ſung by a Chorus at the Sacrifices and 
the Feaſt made by Ariſtagoras and his Collegues, in the Town- 
Hall, at the Time of their being inveſted with the Magiſtracy, as 
18 evident from many Expreſſions in the firſt Strophe and Antiftrophe, 


ARGUMENT. 


Pindar opens this Ode with an Tavocation to Veſta (the Goddeſs who pre- 


fided over the Courts of Juſtice, and whoſe Statue and Altar were for 
that Reaſon placed in the Town- Halls, or Prytanzums, as the Greeks 
called them) beſeeching her to receive ably Ariſtagoras and his 
| Collegues, who were then coming to fir Sacrifices to her, upon their 
entring on their Office of Prytans or Magiſtrates of Tenedos ; which 
Office continuing for a Year, he begs the Goddeſs to take Ariſtagoras 
under her Protection during that Time, and to conduct him to the End 
of it without Trouble or Diſgrace, From Ariſtagoras Pindar turns 
himſelf, in the next Place, to his Father Arceſilas, whom he pronounces 
| bappy, as well upon account of bis Son's Merit and Honour, as up- 
on his own great Endowments, and good Fortune; ſuch as Beauty, 
Strength, Courage, Riches, and Glory reſulting from his many Viftories 


in the Games, But Ieft he ſhould be too much puffed up with theſe 


Praiſes, he reminds him at the ſame Time of his Aral. and tells 


him 
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ARGUMENT. 107 
bim that bis Cloathing of Fleſh is periſhable, and that he muſt e're long 
be clathed with Earth, the End of all Things; and yet, continues he, 
it is but Fuſtice to praiſe and celebrate the Worthy and Deſerving, 
who from good Citizens ought to receive all kinds of Honour and Com- 


mendation ; as Ariſtagoras, for Inſtance, who hath rendred both himſelf 
and his Country illuſtrious by the many Victories he hath obtained, to 


the Number of Sixteen, over the neighbouring Youth, in the Games 


exhibited in and about his own Country, From whence, ſays the Poet, 
I conclude he would have come off victorious even in the Pythian and 
Olympick Games, had he not been reſtramed from engaging In thoſe 


famous Liſts by the too timid and cautious Love cf his Parents: upon 


which he falls into a moral Reflection upon the Vanity of Mens Hopes 
and Fears, by the former of which they are oftentimes excited to At- 
tempts beyond their Strength, which accordingly iſſue in their Diſgrace ; 

as, on the other Hand, they are frequently reſtramed by unreaſonable and 
ZI. grounded Fears, from Enterprizes, in which they would, in all proba- 
bility, have come off with Honour. This Reflection he applies to Ariſta- 
goras, by ſaying it was very eaſy to foreſee what Succeſs he was like 


to meet with, who both by Father and Mother was deſcended from a 


long Train of great and valiant Men. But here again, with a very 
artful Turn of Flattery to his Father Arceſilas, whom he had before re- 
preſented as ſtrong and valiant, and famous for his Victories in the 
Games, he obſerves that every Generation even of a great and glorious 
Family, 1s not equally illuſtrious, any more than the Fields and Trees 
are every Year equally fruitful; that the Gods had not given Mortals 
any certain Tokens, by which they might foreknow when the rich Years 


of Virtue ſhould ſucceed ; whence it comes to paſs, that Men out of 


Self-conceit and Preſumptic on, are perpetually laying Schemes, and form- 
ing Enterprizes, without previouſly conſulting Prudence or Wiſdom, 
whoſe Streams, ſays he, he remote, and out of the common Road. From 
all which he infers, that it is better to moderate our Dejires, and ſet 


bounds to our Avarice and Abi ton; with which moral Precept be con- 
cludes the Ode. 


O 2 | STROPHE 
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NEMEAN ODES Ovnx XI. 


STROPHE I. 


. of Rhea thou, whoſe holy Fire 
Before the awful Seat of Juſtice flames! 


Siſter of Heav'n's Almighty Sire! 
Siſter of Juno, who co-equal claims 


With 7ove to ſhare the Empire of the Gods! 
O Virgin Heſta To thy dread Abodes, 
Lo! Ariſtagoras directs his Pace! 
Receive, and near thy ſacred Scepter place 
Him, a his Collegues, who with honeſt Zeal 
O'er r Tenedos preſide, and guard the Publick Weal. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


And lol with frequent Off rings they adore 
© Thee, firſt invok'd in ev'ry ſolemn Pray'r! 
To thee unmix'd Libations pour, 
And fill with od'rous Fumes the fragrant Air, 
Around in feſtive Songs the hymning Choir 
Mix the melodious Voice and ſounding Lyre. 
While ſtill, prolong'd with hoſpitable Love, 
Are ſolemniz'd the Rites of Genial Jove: _ 


1 Thee frft gold in ev'ry ſolemn Pray'r ! 
In the Greek it is @pwrar H, primam Deo- 
rum, which the Scholiaſt explains by telling 
us, that it was uſual (doubtleſs in all ſolemn 


Sacrifices and Prayers) to begin with in- 


voking Velia; which Comment I therefore 
thought proper to inſert into the Text, 
inſtead of tranſlating the Greet Words lite- 
rally, ſince without this the Meaning of 
them is not obvious. 

Then 
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Then guard him, Veſta, through his long Career, 
And let him cloſe in Joy his miniſterial Year. 


- EPODE I. 

But hail, Arce/ilas / all hail 
To Thee! bleſs'd Father of a Son ſo great! 

Thou, whom on Fortune's higheſt Scale 
The favourable Hand of Heav'n hath ſet,, 
Thy manly Form with Beauty hath refin'd, 
And match'd that Beauty with a valiant Mind. 

Yet let not Man too much preſume, 

Tho grac'd with Beauty's faireſt Bloom; 

Tho! for ſuperior Strength renown'd ; 

Tho' with triumphal Chaplets crown'd : 
Let him remember, that in Fleſh array'd 
Soon ſhall he ſee that mortal Veſtment fade; 


Till laſt impriſon'd in the mould'ring Urn 
To Earth, the End of all Things, he return. 


STROPHE IL | 
Yet ſhould the Worthy from the Publick Tongue 


Receive their Recompence of virtuous Praiſe; 
By ev'ry zealous Patriot ſung, 

And deck'd with ev'ry Flow'r of heav' nly Lays, 

Such Retribution in return for Fame, 

Such, Ariſtagoras, thy Virtues claim; 
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ve on U MEA mY O DE 8 Op XI. 
Claim from thy Country, on whoſe glorious Brows 
The Wreſtler's Chaplet ſtill unfaded blows; 


Mix'd with the great Pancratiaſftick don , 
Which from the neighb'ring Youth thy early Valour won, 


ANTISTROPHE II. 

And (but his timid Parents cautious Love, 

Diſtruſting ever his too forward Hand, 

Forbade their tender Son to prove 

The Toils of Pythia or Olympia's Sand) 

Now by the Gods I ſwear, his val'rous Might 

Had *ſcap'd victorious in each bloody Fight; 
And from Caſtalia, or where dark with Shade 

The Mount of Faturn rears its Olive Head, 

Great and illuſtrious home had he return'd ; 


While by his Fame eclips'd his vanquiſh'dFoes had mourn a. 


EPO DE II. 


Then ks triumphal Treſſes bound 


With the dark Verdure of th' Olympick Grove, 
With; joyous Banquets had he crown d 
The great Quinquennial Feſtival of Jove; 


z The Myeſiler's Chaplet — Mix'd with and the Pancratium. The firſt of theſe 


the great Pancratiaſtick Grown, ] By theſe required great Strength and Agility of Body; 


Words it appears that the two Exerciſes, the ſecond not only Strength and Agility, 
in which Ariſtagoras had gained ſo many but great Courage alſo, ſince it was a very 
Victories, were the Pale, or Wreſtling, rough and 3 Exerciſe: for which 
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And chear d the ſolemn Pomp with Choral Lays, 

Sweet Tribute, which the Muſe to Virtue pays, 
But, ſuch is Man's prepoſt rous Fate! 
Now with o er-weening Pride elate 
Too far he aims his Shaft to throw, 
And ſtraining burſts his feeble Bow. 

Now puſillanimous, depreſs'd with Fear, 

He checks his Virtue in the mid-Career; 

And of his Strength diſtruſtful coward flies 

The Conteſt, tho' impow'r'd to gain the Prize. 


'STROP H E III. 
But who could err in propheſying Good 


Of Him, whoſe undegenerating Breaſt 


Spells with a Tide of Hartan Blood, 
From Sire to Sire in long Succeſſion trac d 
Up to Piſander; who in Days of yore 
From old Amyclæ to the Leſbian Shore 


And Tenedos, collegu'd in high Command 
With great Oreſtes, led th Æolian Band. 


Reaſon we 1 not wonder at the Parents 
of Ariſtagoras, for being unwilling to let 


him enter the Liſts at Pythia and Olympia; 
which being the moſt famous of the four 
Sacred Games, he was ſure to meet there 


with Antagoniſts, that would have put his 
Strength and Courage to the ſevereſt Trial, 
and perhaps endangered his Life. The 

Compliment however, which Pindar here 


> 


makes to him, by ſaying, that he could 
have anſwered for his Succeſs, could not but 
be very acceptable. Caftalia was a River, 
upon whoſe Banks the Pythian Games were 
exhibited ; and the Mount of Saturn was 
a ſmall Hil planted with Olives, that over- 
looked the Stadium at Olympia, But for 
this and other Particulars, ſee the Difſer- 


tations, 
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ANTISTROPHE III. 


Tho' for long Intervals obſcur'd, again 

Ott-times the Seeds of lineal Worth appears, 
For neither can the furrow'd Plain 

Full Harveſts yield with each returning Year: 

Nor in each Period will the pregnant Bloom 

Inveſt the ſmiling Tree with rich Perfume, 

So, barren often and inglorious paſs 

The Generations of a noble Race; 

While Nature's Vigour, working at the Root, 


In Aﬀer-ages ſwells, and bloſſoms into Fruit. 


EPODE III. 
Nor hath Jove giv'n us to foreknow 


When the rich Years of Virtue ſhall ſucceed ; 


Yet bold and daring on we go, 
Contriving Schemes of many a mighty Deed. 


While Hope, fond Inmate of the human Mind, 


And Self-Opinion, active, raſh, and blind, 
Hold up a falſe illuſive Ray, 
That leads our dazzled Feet aſtray | 


Tr: NEMEAN ODES Ovz Xl. 
Nor was his Mother's Race leſs ſtrong and brave, 
Sprung from a Stock that grew on fair Iſinenus Wave. 


: T/menus' Wave.) Iſmenus was a River nippus, the Anceſtor of aun by his 


of Bœotia, of which Country was Mela- Mother's Side, , 


Far 
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Op XI. OF PIN D AR. 113 
Far from the Springs, where calm and ſlow 
The ſecret Streams of Wiſdom flow. 
Hence ſhould we learn our Ardour to reſtrain: 
And limit to due Bounds the Thirſt of Gain. 
To Rage and Madneſs oft that Paſſion turns, 
Which with. forbidden Flames deſparring . 


P THE 


( 114) 


THE SECOND SY 


ISTHMIAN ODE. 


This Ode was written upon occaſion of victory chene in the 
Chariot-Race by Xenocrates of Agrigentum in the Hbmian Games; 
it is however addreſſed not to Xenocrates himſelf, but to his Son 
Thraſybulus ; from whence, and from Pindar's always ſpeaking 
of Xenocrates in the Perfect Tenſe, it is moſt probable it was writ- 
ten after the Death of Xenocrates; and for this Reaſon it has by 
ſome been reckoned among 5 1 or Elegies of Pindar. 
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ARGUMEN T. 


The Introduction contains a Sort of an ry for a Poet's taking Money = 
for his Compoſitions ;.a-thing, ſays Pindar, not practiſed formerly by the = 
Servants 2 Muſes, who drew their Inftiration from Love alone, and E 
rote only from the Heart : but as the World is grown intereſted, ſo are 
the Poets become mercenary ; obſerving the Truth of that famous Saying 
of Ariſtodemus the Spartan, Money makes the Man: a Truth, he ſays, Z 
which he himſelf experienced, having with his Riches loft all his Friends; . 
and of this Truth, continues Pindar, you, Thraſybulus, are not igno- F 
rant, for you are a wiſe Man: T ſhall therefore ſay no more about it, 5 
but proceed to celebrate the Victories of Xenocrates : after an Enume- E 
ration of which he paſſes on to the mention of the Virtues of Xenocrates, F 
whom he praiſes for his Benevolence, his Publick Spirit, his Devotion = 
to the Gods, and his conſtant uninterrupted Courſe of Hoſpitality in all 
Changes of Fortune. Theſe Virtues of his Father he encourages Thraſy- 
bulus not to conceal, — the Fear of exci my the Envy of Man- 

kind, 
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kind, and bids Nicaſippus (by whom this Ode was ſent to Thraſy- 
bulus) fo tell him to publiſh it; concluding with obſerving, that a 
Poem is not made to continue always like a mute and motionleſs Statue 
in one Place. 


-  STROPHE I. 
"PM Thraſybulus, who in ancient Days 
1 Triumphant mounted in the Muſes Carr, 
Tuning their Harps to ſoft and tender Lays, 
Aim'd their ſweet Numbers at the Young and Fair; 
Whoſe Beauties, ripe for Love, with rapt'rous Fires 


Their wanton Hearts inflam'd and waken'd ſtrong Deſires, 


ANTISTROPHE 1. 
As yet the Muſe, deſpiſing ſordid Gain, 
Strung not for Gold her mercenary Lyre: 
Nor did Terp/ichore adorn her Strain 
In gilded Courteſy and gay Attire, 
With fair Appearances to move the Heart, 
And recommend to Sale her proftituted Art. 


aropn i 
But now ſhe ſuffers all her tuneful Train 
Far other Principles to hold; 
And with the Spartan Sage maintain, 
That Man is worthleſs without Gold. 


The Apology which Pindar here makes ſiffons, however well founded it may ſeem 
for a Poet's taking Money for his Compo- to be in the general Corruption of Man- 
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Ove II. 


This Truth himſelf by ſad Experience prov'd, 
Deſerted in his Need by thoſe he lov'd. 


Kind, will doubtleſs appear ſomewhat ex- 


traordinary ; fince Poets, though often 


poor, are ſeldom fond of acknowledging 


that they write with mercenary Views 
becauſe ſuch a Confeſſion is not only in- 
.confiſtent with the Inſpiration they com- 
monly pretend to, but muſt alſo natu- 


rally tend to render the Praiſes they be- 


ſtow upon their Patrons' ſuſpected, and 
canſequently diminiſh their Value. Yet, 
if we conſider the Occaſions, upon which 
theſe Odes were compoſed, as well as the 
Perſons, to whom they were inſcribed, we 
ought not, I think, to cenſure Pindar for 


taking Money for them. A Victory ob- 
tained in the Games commonly gave Birth 


to theſe Songs of Triumph; and they were, 
as it may be ſuppoſed, generally written at 
the Sollicitation of the Victors themſelves, 


who procured them to be ſet to Muſick, 


and cauſed them to be ſung by a Chorus 


during the publick Rejoicings, which were 


made by their reſpective Cities, in which, 
doubtleſs, their Odes were no inconſider- 


able Part of the Entertainment; and as the 


greateſt Number of the Conquerors ce- 
Jebrated by Pindar were of Countries and 
Cities often very remote from, and no way 
related to Thebes, the Country of Pindar, 
it is evident he could have no manner of 
concern in their Victories; and conſe- 
quently no Inducement, either publick or 
private, to write upon ſuch Subjects, with- 
out being rewarded fon his Trouble. And 
if it was no Diſgrace in Pindar, as in my 
Opinion it was not, to take Money upon 


theſe Occaſions, there was no Reaſon for his 


being aſhamed of owning it; on the con- 
trary, it muſt have been eſteemed a Piece of 


falſe Modeſty, and ridiculous Affectation in 


* 


him to endeavour to concenl it ; eſpecially 
as the Fact could not but have been publick 


and notorious. As to the Value of the 
Praiſes beſtowed by Pindar upon the Perſons 


towhom theſe Odes were inſcribed, it muſt 
be confeſſed it could not have been very 
great, ſince it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
Pindar had any perſonal Knowledge of 
far the greateſt Part of the Conquerors, to 
whom he has addreſſed: them. Their Cha- 
racters, excepting ſuch Parts of them as 
might have been collected from the Victo- 


ries they obtained, as, their Agility, Dex- 
terity, Strength, and Courage, &c. and 


their Wealth, inferred from their breeding, 
maintaining, and managing a Race of beau- 


tiful, ſtrong, and fleet Horſes; excepting 
theſe Particulars, I ſay, he muſt have taken 
their Characters and Hiſtories either from 


themſelves, their Friends, or Countrymen, 
as well as the Accounts of their Families, 
Genealogies, and Countries, ſo frequently 
to be met with in his Odes. The chief 
Advantage accruing to the Perſons celebrat- 
ed by Pindar, was the having their Victo- 
ries, &c. recorded by a Poet, whoſe Re- 


putation would, in all Probability, not only 
ſpread their Fame as far as the Grecian Lan- 


guage was ſpoken or underſtood, but tranſ- 
mit it alſo to Poſterity ; an Advantage cer- 
rainly as well worthy their Ambition as the 
Olympick Crown; and of this Pindar was 
no leſs ſenſible, than thoſe Perſons, who 
were deſirous of purchaſing it of him, and 
accordingly ſeems to have ſet a pretty high 
Price upon his Odes, as may appear from 
the following Story, related by the Scho- 
liaſt upon the Fifth Nemean Ode, inſcribed 
to Pytheas of Agina, which begins with 
theſe Words, Oux dd erurieno; Ei x. T. A. 


Nor 
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OpzE II. 


Jam no Statuary, &c. The Scholiaſt upon 


this Paſſage ſays, that it is reported, that the 


Friends of Pytheas coming to Pindar, de- 


fired him to compoſe an Ode upon the 


Victory obtained by Pytheas in the Pan- 
cratium but Pindar demanding for it 
three Drachmas [ ſomewhat leſs than * two 
Shillings] they replied, it was better to have 
a Brazen Statue of that Price, than a Poem; 
and went their ways ; but ſome time after, 
changing their Opinion, they returned to 
Pindar, and gave him. his Price ; upon 
which Pindar, a little piqued at their having 
ſo much undervalued his Poetry, began his 
Ode with ſhewing how much a Poem was 
to be preferred to a Statue, which could 
not move from the Place where it was 
once fixed, whereas a Poem might be 
tranſported any where, and conſequently 
divulge in many Places the Glory of the 
Perſon, in whoſe Honour it was compoſed. 
The ſame Thought, though ſomewhat dif- 


ferently applied, occurs in the latter End of 


the Ode, which J have here tranſlated; and 


to theſe Paſſages Horace plainly alludes in the 


following Verſes of his Ode upon Pingaar : 


Sive, quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma cœlyſtes: pugilemve, equumve 

Dicit, et centum potiore ſignis 
M.unere donat: 


®* gee Arbuthnot's Tables, 
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Nor to thy Wiſdom is this Truth unknown. 

No longer therefore ſhall the Muſe delay 

To ſing the rapid Steeds, and Ihmian Crown, 

Which the great Monarch of the briny Flood 
On lov'd Aenocrates beſtow'd, 


His gen'rous Cares with Honour to repay. 


I cannot conclude this Note without 
obſerving, that there is probably an Error 
in the Sum [three Drachmas] mentioned 
by the Scholiaſt as the Price demanded 
by Pindar for his Ode ; for though ſome 
People may imagine that Money enough 
for an Ode, yet the ſame Perſons, I dare ſay, 
will think it too ſmall a Price for a Statue 
of Braſs ; eſpecially if the Conquerors in 
the Nemean Games were, like thoſe in the 
Olympick, obliged by Law to have their 
Statues preciſely of the ſame Dimenſions 
with themſelves, which is moſt probable. 

That Man is worthleſs without Gold.] 
in the Original it is xpjudle xenpar ang, 
i. e. Money, Money, is the Man; or, ac- 
cording to our Engliſh Proverb, Money 
makes the Man. The Name of this Spartan 
Sage was Ari/todemus : the Scholiaſt informs 
us, that Andron of Epheſus reckoned this 
Spartan Philoſopher among the Seven wiſe 


Men of Greece. 


3 Which the great Monarch of the briny 
Flood &c.] The 1thmian Games were ſa- 
cred to Neptune, who alſo, according to 
the Greek Mythology, was the Inventor 
or Creator of Horſes; for both which 


| Reaſons the Victory obtained by Aenocrates 


is here ſaid to be the Gift of Neptune. 


STROPHE 
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STROPHE II. 
Him too, his Agrigentum's brighteſt Star, 
Latona's Son with favourable Eyes 
At Criſa viewd, and bleſs'd his conqu'ring Carr; 
Nor, when, contending for the noble Prize, 
Micomachus, on Athens craggy Plain, 
With dextrous Art controll'd the Chariot-ſteering Rein, 
ANTISTROPHE Il. ; 
Did Ppœbus blame the Driver's ſkilful Hand; 
But with Hibenian Palms his Maſter grac'd: 
His Maſter, greeted in th Olympick Sand; 
And evermore with grateful Zeal embrac'd 
By the great Prieſts, whoſe Herald Voice proclaims 
Th' Elean Feaſts of Jove, and Pi/a's ſacred Games. 


4 Him oo — Latona's Son — at Criſa 
view'd, &c.] In theſe and the follow- 
ing Verſes, Pindar enumerates the Vic- 


tories obtained by Aznocrates in ſeveral 
Games, as in the Pythian, in ſome Games 


exhibited at Athens, and in the Olympick. 
In the ſecond Olympick Ode, inſcribed to 
Theron the Brother of Aenocrates, Pindar 
takes notice of the 1/hmian and Pythian 
Crowns gained by the two Brothers, whom 
he therefore ſtyles Copartners in immortal 
Praiſe ; but ſays that Theron alone gained 
the Victory at Olympia from whence it 
is evident that this Ode, in which mention 


2 


is made of an Olympick Crown obtained: by 
Lenocrates, was written upon Occaſion of 


another /hmian Victory gained by Xeng- 
crates, ſubſequent to that mentioned by 


Pindar in his Ode to Theron; and conſe- 


quently that. the preſent Ode was written 
ſome time after that, and another [| the Sixth 


Pythian Ode] compoſed by Pindar on Oc- 


caſion of Aenocrates having come off vic- 
torious in the Pythian Games. The Date 
however of this Ode. is uncertain ; it is 
probable, as has been obſerved, that it was 
written after the Death of Aenocrates. 
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EPO PDE II. 
Him, on the Golden Lap of Victory 
Reclining his illuſtrious Head, 
They hail'd with ſweeteſt Melody; 3 
And through the Land his Glory ſpread, 
5 Thro' the fam'd Alis of Olympick Jobe; 
Where in the Honours of the ſacred Grove 
The Children of Ane/idamus ſhar d; 
For not unknown to Victory and Praiſe 
Oft, Thraſybulus, hath thy Manſion heard 
The pleaſing Concerts of the youthful Choir, 
Attemper'd to the warbling Lyre, 
And the ſweet Mixture of triumphal Lays. 


STROPHE Il. 
In ſmooth and flow'ry Paths th' Encomiaſt treads, 
When to the Manſions of the Good and Great 
In Pomp the Nymphs of Helicon he leads: 
Yet thee, Xenocrates, to celebrate, 
Thy all- ſurpaſſing Gentleneſs to "hel 
In equal Strains, requires an all-ſurpaſling String. 
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s Thro the fam'd Altis of Olympick apart by Hercules for a Banqueting-Place 


Jove ; Sc.] The ſacred Grove of Jupiter for thoſe who contended, or rather con- 


at Olympia was named Altis, This Altis, quered, in the Olympick Games: by thoſe 


as we learn from Pindar himſelf (Olymp. Words, therefore, 
Ode x and Lv.) and his Scholiaft, was ſet | 
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IS THMIAN OD ES 


ANT IS TROPHE . - 


To all benevolent, rever'd, belov'd, 
In ev'ry ſocial Virtue he excell'd ; 


And with his conqu'ring Steeds at Corinth prov'd,. 
How ſacred the Decrees of Gr eece he held; 
With equal Zeal th'Immortals he ador' d, 


And ſpread with frequent Feaſts his e Board. 


EPO PDE III. 


Nor did ks cer when roſe a ſtormy Gale 
Relax his hoſpitable Courſe, 
Or gather in his ſwelling Sail : 
7 But finding ever ſome Reſource 
The fierce Extremes of Fortune to allay, 
Held on with equal Pace his conſtant Way. 


Where i in the Kors of the Aut Green 
_ The Children of Eneſidamus ſpbar d; 


Pindar means to ſay, that Theron and F 
crates, the Sons of Æneſidamus, gained the 


Olympick Crown: and by the following, 
For not unknown to Vieory and Praiſe &c. 


he alludes to the Odes and Muſick uſually 
compoſed and ſung on thoſe Occaſions. 


6 And with his conqu”ring Steeds at Corinth 
prov'd, 

How ſacred the Decrees of Greece he held] 

We are told in the Latin Notes upon this 


Paſſage, that Aretius ( though upon What 


Authority is uncertain) affirms, that there 
was a general Law in Greece, requiring all, 
who were able, to breed Horſes; which, 
conſidering. how ſcarce that uſeful Animal 
was in Greece, even after the Time of Pin- 
dar, is not improbable. The ſeveral kinds 
of Horſe- Races in the Games were certainly 
inſtituted with this View, as I have obſerved 
in the D:/ſertation. 

7 But finding ever 2 Reſource &c.] 
The Original in this Place is fo obſcure, 
that the Learned will pardon me, if I have 
not hit upon the right Meaning. 


Permit 
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Permit not then thro Dread of envious Tongues, 
Thy Father's Worth to be in Silence loſt; 4 
Nor from the Publick keep theſe choral Songs 
Not in one Corner is the Poet's Strain 
Form'd, like a Statue, to remain, | 


This, Nica/ippus, tell my honour d Hoſt. 
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The Fourth Ode of the F. ourth Book of 
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4 II alrinis alitem, &c. 


Written at Oxford Mpccxxxv, 
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This Ode, one of the moſt Pindarick in Horace, was written at the 
Command of Auguſtus, to celebrate the Victory of his Son- in- law 
| Druſus over the Rheti Vindelici, a Nation at the Foot of the Alps, 
between the Leck and the mn. After two noble Compariſons, 
extremely in the Manner of Pindar, the Poet introduces a Com- 
pliment to Auguſtus, under whoſe Tuition Draſus and his Brother 
Tiberius were bred; and then takes occaſion (as the Greek Poet 
generally does) to make an Encomium upon the Country and 
Family of his Hero ; particularly upon that Claudius Nero who 
conquered Aſdrubal on the Banks of the River Metaurus ; the 
Praiſe of which Action, together with that of the whole Roman 
People, he much enlivens and raiſes, by putting it into the Mouth 
of Hannibal, whom he introduces complaining of his Brother's 
Defeat and Death. This artful Panegyrick is a beautiful Inſtance 
of the Judgment of Horace, who was in that Quality ſuperior 
to Pindar; though in Sublimity and Fire of Genius he was per- 
haps inferior to him, as he modeſtly confeſſes himſelf, 
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I. 


8 the wing d Miniſter of Thund'ring Jove, 
To whom he gave his dreadful Bolts to bear, 
Faithfull * Aſſiſtant of his Maſter's Love, 

King of the wand'ring Nations of the Air, 


II, 
When balmy Breezes fan'd the vernal Sky, 

On doubtful Pinions left his Parent Neſt, 

In ſlight Eſſays his growing Force to try, 
While inborn Courage fir'd his gear rous Breaſt : : 


III. 
Then darting with impetuous Fury down, 
The Flocks he ſlaughter'd, an unpractis'd Foc ; 
Now his ripe Valour to Perfection grown 
The ſcaly Snake and creſted Dragon know: 


Or, as a Lyon's youthful Progeny, 

Wean' d from his ſavage Dam and milky Food, 

The grazing Kid beholds with fearful Eye, 
Doom d firſt to ſtain his tender . in Blood: 


In the Rape of 8 who. was ing to the Poetica Hiſtory. 
Q 2 V. Suck: 


carried up to Jupiter by an Eagle, accord- 
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V. 

Such Druſus, young in Arms, his Foes beheld, 
Ihe Alpine Rheti, long unmatch'd in Fight; 
So were their Hearts with abje& Terror quell'd ; 

80 ſunk their * Spirit at the — 


VI. 1 | : ; 


Tam'd by a Boy, he fierce Barbarians and f 
How guardian Prudence guides the youthfull Name. 

And how Great Cz/ar s fond paternal Mind 
Fach gen'rous Nero forms to early Fame | 


vn. 
A valiant Son ing from a valiant Sire: 


Their Race by Mettle ſprightly Courſers youve; ; 
Nor can the warlike Eagle's active Fire 


Degenerate to form the tim'rous Dove. 


VIII. 
But Education can the Genius raiſe 
And wiſe Inſtructions native Virtue aid; 
Nobility without them is Diſgrace, 
And Honour 1 is by Vice to Shame betray” d, 


IX. Let 
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Let red Metaurus ſtain'd with Panick hs. 5 _ 
Let mighty Aſarubal ſubdu'd confeſs . N 


How much of Empire and of Fame is ow'd 3 
TY thee, O Rome, to the Neronian Race. . - 
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Of this be Witneſs that auſpicious Day, 
Which, after a long, black, tempeſtuous Night, 
Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a milder Ray, 
And chear'd our drooping Hearts with dawning Light; 
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XI. 
Since the dire African with waſteful Ire 
Rode o er the ravag d Towns of Lal, 
As through the Pine Trees flies the raging Fire, 
Or Eurus o er the vext F icilian Sea. 
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XII. 
From this bright Era, from this proſp rous Field 
The Roman Glory dates her ring Pow'r ; 
From hence *twas giv'n her conqu'ring Sword to wield, 
Raiſe her fall'n Gods, and ruin'd Shrines reſtore. ” 
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XIII. 


Thus Hannibal at length deſpairing ebe : 
« Like Stags to rav nous Wolves an eaſy Frey, 
4 Our feeble Arms a valiant Foe provoke, 


«© Whom to elude and ſcape were Victory; 


XIV. 


« A dauntleſs N ation, that from Troan Fires, 
ce Hoſtile Aufonia, to thy deſtin'd Shore 
* Her Gods, her infant Sons, and aged Sires 


| © Thro' angry Seas and adverſe Tempeſts bore, 


XV. 
« As on high ide the ſturdy Oak, 


« Whoſe ſpreading Boughs the Axe' 8 Sharpneſs feel, 
« Improves by Loſs, and thriving with the Stroke, 
« Draws Health and Vigour from the wounding Steel, 


XVI. 


e Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled Head 


ce So tir'd the baffled Force of Hercules, 


« Nor Thebes, nor Colchis ſuch a Monſter bred, 


« Pregnant of Ills, and fam'd for Prodigies. 


— 


XVII. " Plunge 


. 
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AVE. 


Plunge her in Ocean, like the Morning Sun, 

« Brighter ſhe riſes from the Depths below: 

To Earth with unavailing Ruin thrown, 

&« Recruits her Strength, and foils the wond'ring Foe. 


XVIII 


Ah! now no more my haughty Meſſenger 
cc Shall bear the joyfull Tale of Victory: 
Loft, loſt is all our long Renown in War! 
„With A/drubal our Hopes and Fortune die! 


XIX. 


What ſhall the Claudian Valour not perform, 

«* Which Pow'r Divine guards with propitious Care, 
Which Wiſdom ſteers through all the dang'rous Storm, 
&« Thro' all the Rocks and Shoals of doubtfull War? 
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D RAMATI 4 PERS ONE. 


IPHIGENIA. f 1 OM 
ORESTES. 
PYLADES. 

Chorus of Grecian Women-Slayes nulla Iphigenia, 
Shepherd, 

THOAS, King of Taurick Scythia, 

Meſſenger. 5 
MINERVA. 


IPHIGENIA prologuizes, 


SCENE lies on the Sea-Shore near the Temple of Dzana, 
which, as appears from ſeveral Paſſages in this Play, ſtood upon 
the Straits, which lie between the Palus Mæotis and the Euxine 
Sea, not far from two Rocks called the Symplegades, i. e. the 


: claſting Rocks, from their ſeeming to thoſe who fail along theſe 


Straits, according to the different Poſitions they are in, to claſh 
and meet together, and then to open, and ſeparate, 
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Advertiſement. 

O many Writers, both in Enghſh and French (a Language now 
almoſt univerſally underſtood) having treated at large of the 
ancient Drama, I cannot but think it would be impertinent in 

me to ſay any thing here upon that Subject: eſpecially as I have no- 
thing new to offer. The ſame may be ſaid with regard to any Ob- 
ſervations I might make upon the particular Piece now before us, the 
Beauties and Defects of which will eaſily appear to thoſe, who are 
acquainted with the Writings above mentioned, and are, beſides, 
pointed out with great Taſte and Judgment by Father Brumcy in his 
Reflections upon this very Tragedy, which he hath inſerted in the 
ſecond Volume of his Theatre des Grecs. I have, however, taken 
the Liberty of making a few critical Remarks; which, together with 
ſome hiſtorical Explanations, I have thrown into Notes upon thoſe 


Paſſages, that gave occaſion to them. 


I ſhall therefore content myſelf with ſaying a Word or two in 
behalf of the Tranſlation, which I here offer to the Publick. My 


firſt and principal Care was to render the Words of. the Original as 


literally, as the different Genius of the Greek and Engliſh Poetical 


Languages would allow; that I might give the Engliſh Reader as 


exact an Idea, as I was able, of the Style and Manner of Euripides, 
whoſe Characteriſtick ſeems to be Simplicity and Conciſeneſs. If by 
endeavouring to imitate theſe two Excellencies of my original Author 
I may by ſome be thought to have fallen below the Pomp and 
Dignity of Tragedy, as ſhe appears upon the modern Theatre, I defire 
it may be conſidered, that my Buſineſs was to franſlate, not to compoſe; 
to copy, not deſign. By this Plea I do not mean to ſhift off the Blame 
from myſelf 4 7 Author, whom perhaps I have diſhonoured 
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ADVERT IS EME NT. 
and degraded in my Tranſlation; much leſs would J have it inferred 
from hence, that I prefer the glittering Theatrical Ornaments of mo- 
dern Tragedy, to the ſimple native Majeſty of the ancient. There is 
a certain Medium between creeping Proſe, and ſtrutting Poetry, 
which in my Opinion ſuits beſt with Dialogue, and beſt expreſſes the 
genuine Workings of a Mind, diſtempered and agitated by Paſſion, 
which ſeldom affords us either Leiſure or Inclination to attend to the 

dreſſing of our Thoughts. In thoſe Situations we are moſt com- 


132 


monly too much taken up with ourſelves, to regard others; and ſpeak 


Imagination. | 

As the Greek Tragedy doth not, like ours, confilt wholly of Dia- 
logue, and one uniform Verſification, but admits of a great Variety 
of Meaſures, and even of long Odes compoſed for Muſick, and ſung 
by the Chorus, I have, with a view of giving the Engliſh Reader 
a complete Notion of the Greek Theatre, introduced in my Tranſ- 
lation a Variety of Numbers, and rendered the Odes in Rhyme. 
Not that there is any thing in the Greek or Roman Poetry in the leaſt 
reſembling what we call Rhyme, which is a modern Gothicꝶ Inven- 
tion ? but I imagined that Rhyme would beſt ſerve to repreſent the 
Difference between the Dialogue and the Ode: in the Compoſition 
of which latter, as it was always intended to be ſet to Muſick, and 
ſung by the Chorus, the Poet gave free Scope to his Jmgination to 


wander through all the magick Regions of Poetry ; and indulged 


himſelf in the Uſe of all thoſe Liberties, as well in the Matter, as in 


the Numbers and Diction, which a great Genius only feels the Want 


of, and only knows how to manage with Diſcretion and Succeſs. 
The Ode therefore is generally written in a very high Strain, abound- 


ing in Figures, bold and ſudden Tranſitions, and full of Fire and 
Fancy. Inſtances of which the Reader will ſee in the three Odes of 


this Tragedy, eſpecially the laſt; though it may be doing an Injury 
to Euripides to judge of their Beauties by my Tranſlation. Beſides, 


it 


_ 
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it muſt be remembered, that the Odes ſung by the Chorus (which 
is always interwoven with the Action of the Drama) generally take 
their riſe from ſome Part of the Subject, to which they ought to bear 
a conſtant, though perhaps remote relation; and are conſequently 
diverſified according to the various Incidents and Circumſtances that 
give them Birth. Hence they are ſometimes plaintive, at other times 
moral and religious, and fo forth. We muſt not therefore expect to 
find them all of the ſame rapturous and enthuſiaſtick Strain. They 

are however all written in a higher Mood, than the Dialogue, and fo 
I have endeavoured to tranſlate them. | 
I ſhall not here take upon me to determine whether the ancient 

Tragedy, with this Mixture of Odes and Muſick, be preferable to 
the more ſimple, and therefore, as it ſhould ſeem, more natural 
Compoſition of the modern; ſuch I mean as are not written in 
Rhyme. I own that for my part I incline rather to the latter. Indeed 
if Muſick may be allowed a Place in Pieces of this kind, intended for 
Pictures of Nature and human Life, it cannot be more properly 
allotted than to the Chorus ; conſiſting generally of Perſons, concerned 
but in a very ſmall Degree in the Action and Cataſtrophe of the 
Drama, in which they are rather Spectators than Al ors 

But Muſick, and even the Ode was not in the Greek Tragedy 
confined to the Chorus only : The other Perſonages, even thoſe of 
the principal and greateſt Characters of the Drama, were likewiſe 
introduced finging, ſometimes in partnerſhip with others, ſometimes 
by themſelves ; nay the Dialogue itſelf was ſet to ſome particular 
kinds of Harmony, and ſpoken, or rather chanted, in what we call 
Recitativo. From all which it appears, that the modern Talian 
Opera is a more exact Copy of the ancient Drama than any of our 
_ Engliſh, or even than the French Tragedies. And though the pal- 
pable Abſurdities of warbling Heroes, mufical Dialogues, tunefull Meſ- 
ſages, and fo forth, have now very juſtly ſunk the Opera almoſt into 
wann Contempt, yet will I venture to affirm, that the Greek Tra- 


gedy 
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gedy contained in the Repreſentation ſtill more monſtrous Abſurdities, 
ſuch as the Perſona or Vixard, covering the whole Head and Face of 
the Aclor, with a gaping Mouth, ever open; Buſtins riſing to the 
height of u Feet, with falſe Hands and Arms long in proportion, and 
many other ſtrange Additions, all tending to raiſe and ſwell the Actor 
to the imagined Bulk and Stature of the Hero he repreſented. The 
only Advantage which the ancient Operas (for ſo they may very pro- 
perly be ſtyled) have over the modern, is owing entirely to the ſupe- 

riour Genius of their great Authors; which enabled them at the ſame 
time to comply with many Rules in themſelves ridiculous, becauſe 
unnatural, and yet to exhibit ſuch Pictures of human Lyfe and Neture, 
as very few if any of their Succeſſors have been able to ſurpaſs. 

The Samſon Asoniſtes of Milton, the great Follower and Rival of 
the Ancients, is a noble and exact Imitation of the Greek Tragedy; 
from whenoe, it muſt be acknowledged, the Engliſsʒ Reader may form 
to himſelf a much more juſt Idea of the Beauties and Perfections of 
the ancient Dramatick Writers, than from this Tranſlation : from 
which however he may reap the Advantage of ſeeing, though it be 
but a rude and imperfect Draught of one of thoſe Models, upon 
which that admirable Piece was framed, 
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ACE 1 .SCENS IL. 


Enter IrniGeNniA, 


Ib. prom Pelops, who in Piſas duſty Courſe 

4 Won the fair Daughter of Oenomars, 
Sprang Atreus, Father of two noble Sons, 
Great Menelas, and greater Agamemnon ; 


1 Scythian Taurica was a Peninſula , now 
known by the Name of the Crim Tartary. 
2 This Speech of Iphigenia is in the Na- 


ture of an Argument, and intended to in- 


form the Audience of what had paſſed an- 
tecedent to the Commencement of the 
Action of the Drama, yet relating to it, and 
for that reaſon neceſſary to be known, for 
the better underſtanding the State and Si- 
tuation of the ſeveral Characters, that are 
to appear upon the Theatre. But though 
ſuch a Knowledge of the previous Events 
may be thought both uſeful and proper to 
be laid before the Spectators, yet I muſt 
own that the Manner, in which Euripides 


2 


in this, and many other of his Tragedies, 
has choſen to convey it to them, appears 
to me very unartful, not to ſay abſurd. 
Iphigenia in a long Soliloquy enters into 
ſuch a Detail, as is not, I think, to be juſti- 
fied by thoſe Reaſons, that authorize the 
Uſe of Soliloquies on the Stage. I ſay, on 
the Stage; for in ordinary Life no Man in 
his right Senſes talks aloud to himſelf, at 
leaſt for any Time. But as it may ſome- 


times be requiſite for the Audience to 
know what paſſes in the ſecret and inmoſt 
Thoughts of the Perſonages of the Drama, 
which can no otherwiſe be effected than by 
their «uttering their Thoughts in Words, 
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135 IPHIGENIA IN TAU RIS. 
Of whom and Spartan Clytæmneſtra born 
Come I, the wretched [phigenta - 

I, whom my cruel Father, on that Coaſt, 
Where the Euripus, vex'd by frequent Storms, 


the beſt B Writers have been 
often obliged to have recourſe to Soliloquy, 
which is indeed Thinking aloud. But in 
Soliloquies the Perſon ſpeaking is not to 
be ſuppoſed to underſtand that he is ſpeak- 
ing, that is, uttering his Thoughts; much 
leſs ought an Actor, either upon theſe or 
any other Occaſions, to take Notice of the 


Audience. He has nothing to do with 


any body but the Perſonages of the Drama, 
and when alone upon the Stage, is to ſup- 
poſe himſelf really and truly alone. For 
this Reaſon, though he hints aloud, he is 
not to imagine that any one either does or 
can hear him: and for one Perſonage of 
the Drama to take Notice or over-hear 
what is ſpoken. by another in a Soliloquy, 
or aſide to himſelf, which is a kind of So- 
liloquy, is equally abſurd. | 

From this View of the Reaſons and 
Nature of Soliloquies let us proceed to the 
Examination of that now before us: And 


firſt, we may obſerve, that it is entirely 


* 


narrative; and as ſuch contains many mi- 
nute Particulars, proper perhaps to inform 
the Audience, but not ſuch, as we may 
ſuppoſe to paſs in the Mind of a Perſon 
revolving with himſelf the Tranſactions of 
his former Life. Of this kind is the Ge- 
nealogy of {phigenia, with which ſhe opens 


her Speech, the Hiſtory of her Sacrifice at 


Aulis, her Eſcape from thence, and her 


Settlement in Scythia, with her Office 


there, the Name and Character of the King 


of that Country, and the barbarous and in- 
human Cuſtom of ſacrificing to Diana all 
the Grecians, that happened by whatever 
Accident, to arrive. in Taurick Scythia, 


4 


To theſe may be added her Dream, with 
its Interpretation, &c. - The greateſt part 
of theſe Particulars might indeed have been, 
introduced into a Soliloquy under the Form. 
and Dreſs. of Reflections, as will be appa- 
rent to any one, who compares this: Speech 
of Iphigenia, with thoſe of Samſon in the 
Beginning of Milton's Samſon Agoniſtes; 
where Samſon bewailing his preſent Con- 
dition is naturally led to reflect upon his 
paſt Conduct, and thoſe Circumſtances of 
his Life, which principally conduced to 
bring him into that low State of Miſery, 
under which he makes his firſt Appearance 
upon the State. By theſe means the Au- 
dience is let into ſuch Particulars, as were 
neceſſary to diſcover who the Perſon was, 
that then entered upon the Theatre, toge- 
ther with the Cauſes and Nature of his 
Situation; and the Poet has artfully avoided 
all thoſe Abſurdities, which we have juſt 
now cenſured in Euripides; whom it is pro- 
bable he propoſed for his Example in Dra- 
matick Writing, ſince it is ſure that he had 
read and ſtudied him with ſuch Care and 
Attention, as to make many Notes and 
Corrections, which are preſerved by Joſhua 
Barnes, in his Edition of this Author's 
Works in Greek. 
Another Fault obſervable in this Speech 
of Iphigenia is, that ſhe ſeems to ſuppoſe 
ſhe is ſpeaking before an Audience, as is 
plainly implied in theſe Words, 


I. ſay no more; 
For iruadfull i is thy Deity, Diana ! . 
Yet thus much. may 1 * &C, 


and in theſe, 


With. 
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With reſtleſs Tumult rolls his curling Wave, * 
To chaſte Diana meant to offer up, 
A ſpotleſs Sacrifice in Helens Cauſe. 
For by his Orders join'd, in Aulis Bay 
The Fleet of Greece, a Thouſand Veſſels, rode; 
Impatient all to ſeize the Spoil of Troy, are, 
The glorious Prize of War and Vigory; * 
Impatient to avenge the foul Affront 
Done to the Bed of Helen, and to ſnew 4 
The gen rab Love to injur d Menelas. 
But in the Harbour lock d by adverſe Winds, 
Their Leader Agamemnon of the Gods 
| By Augury and Sacrifice inquir d, 
And by the Prophets, Heav n's Interpreters; | « 
N When Calchas, the wiſe Seer, this Anſwer gave: +» | 
3 . ** Commander of th united Arms of Greece, 16 
$ 6 dee er ſhall thy Fate bound Nayy quit this Shore, » 


- 
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FE 


„ In conſideration of Hs having written that 
19 21 7 Tris Ni A wes. Piece in his Youth, and after Examples of 


5 reat Reputation and Authority; ma 
May, without Blame, be pub lit d, &. 1 ſaid 5 Excuſe for edler, Y 5 by 
The Poet indeed hath in theſe Words to wrote in the youthful Days of Tragedy, be- 
the empty Air thrown in a Kind of Salvo, fore it was brought#o that State of Ma- 
but whether that is not removing one Ab- turity and Perfection, which it appears in 
ſurdity by another, I Jaye the K to the Pieces of ſome of our beſt modern 
* Writers; who, I think, we muſt acknow- 
8 Milton in the 8 of his a ed ledge, have avoided many Abſurdities of 
. | Maſk called Comus, hath fallen into all the the Ancients, tho e ſhou'd not allow 
| Errors here charged upon his Maſter Euri- them to have equall'd their Beauties and 
_ pides ; 3. but as We ** e the former Perfection. 
Iago 
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133 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
„Till Igbigenia, thy fair Daughter, bleed, 
An Off ring to Diana: By a Yow 
Thou ſtand'ſt of old engag'd to ſacrifice 
« The faireſt Produce of the Year to her, | 
© Whoſe Radiance chears the Nights and that ſameYear 
e Did Clytemneſtta bring this Daughter R 
Who (for on me the rev rend Seer beſtow 4 
5 « The Prize of Faireſt) muſt be now the Victim,” 
KF Then by the Artifice of ſly LH,, 


- 


And under the Pretence of a feign'd Martiage „„ 
With young Achilles, was I brought to Aulis; 
1 * Inyeigled from my Mother, and there laid == - 
E - High on the Altar ; and to ev ry Eye . 
: Ĩ)bere did I ſeem to bleed; but chaſte Diana s 
A Stole me away unſeen, ad is my Stead, 
A fitter Victim gave, a ſacred Hind : * 4 
* Thencsthro the lucid Fields of Air convey” . 
Sbe plac d me here in-Scytha, in whoſe Soil! 
Of er barb roug Nations Fer a barb rous King, 14 


* bath the Goddess, in "Mia rated Fane* N 


Appointed me her Prieſteſs, here to ſerve; 
Where a deteſted Cuſtos m, ſanctify d 


Under the ſpecious d 
Joo long bath been obſery d. 


4 
| * 
4 N. 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 139 
For dreadfull is thy Deity, Diana 
Yet thus much may I tell — Whatever Greel 
(For fo the ancient Statutes of the Realm 
Ordain) here thanceth to arrive, forthwith 
I lead him to the Altar, and begin 
The ſolemn Sacrifice; the murd'rous Part 
' I leave to others, who retir'd within, 
Deep in the Sanctuary s cloſe Receſs, 
Perform the Rites, that may not be divulg'd. 
Yet ſure the Viſion which laſt Night difturb'd 
© My troubled Spirit, to the empty Aire ; 
May without Blame be publiſh d; and to tell it, 
Tho to the empty Air, may ſooth my Grief. 
Methought, that having chang'd this barb'rous Land 
For my dear native Argos, there once more 
I dwelt and ſlept amid my Virgin Train; 
When, lob a ſudden Earthquake ſhook the 1 
lem the tott ring Chamber frighted fled, 
And where! ſtood aloof, methought, "beheld £ =, 
„1 Battlements disjointed, and the Roof 
eb rom its acrial Height come tumbling! . > 
nly Pillar, as it ſeem'd, "ret lain d 
of all my Fat ers Houſe; whoſe C pital . 
— Was with diſheye!'d, golden Treſſes hung, 
TY And, ſtranger yet „ With human Speech endow'd. 
8 2 * 2 This 
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140 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
This Pillar, reverently acting then 
The Duties of the Function here enjoin d me, 


I purify'd with Water, as ordain d 


For Sacrifice, and as I waſh'd, I wept. 
This was my Viſion; which, I fear, portends 
Thy Death, Oreſtes, whom in Emblem thus 
1 waſh'd and purify'd for Sacrifice ; 


For Sons are Pillars of a Family ; | 


And whomſoe'er I waſh is doom'd to bleed, © 
Nor can this Viſion to my Friends belong, 
For when I periſh'd on the Shore of Aulis + 
Old Kropbius had no Son: therefore to the ee, 
Belov'd Oreſtes, will I pay the Rites a 
Due to the Dead, tho abſent — With my Tmin 

Of Erecian Women, which ir Thoas gave 


Here to attend me, theſe may I perform. 


| - But What unuſual Cauſe with-holds their Preſence 
Now in the Temple, 90 I to inquire. 


* | 
38 e King of Phocis, married 4 


#xibia the Siſter of Agamemnon, by whom 
he had a Son called Pylades, ſo famous for 


his Friendſhip with 'Ore/tes, This Hiſtory, | 


| N 4 
mY » 0 * 
* 5 435 
s J. 
” 
j «dv * * 
| ” 


Exit lent, 


as Brumoy obſerves, is very artfully thrown 
in here to prepare the Reader for the Arri- 
val of Pylades, who makes his Amy 
an the next . 1 


of 
| . * . A C 2 
4 
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ACT I. SCENE II. 
Enter OkRS TES and PyLADñ BS. 


Or. Be wary, and take heed the Coaſt be clear. 
Py. My watchful Eyes are turn d onev'ry Side. 

Or. What think'ſt thou Pylades? is this the Temple 
Which we from Au ſteer'd our Courſe to find? 
 Py.To me, and ſure to thee, it ſeems no other. 

Or. And this the Altar wet wich Grecian Gore? 
Py. Behold the Top all crimſon'd o'er with Blood 
Or. And ſee! thoſe horrid Trophies which in Air 
Brin ghaſtly from the Temple's awful Dome! 
Py. Theſe are the Spoils of ſlaughter d Wanderers. 
Or. Then to be circumſpect i imports us much. 
Oh! Phœbus, wherefore hath thy Voice divine 
Thus far engag d me in this deadly Snare ? 
Fer fince in Vengeance of my Father's Death 
I ſlew my Mother, by the Furies driv'n, , 
Succeſſively from Place to Place I flew, 
A reſtleſs wretched Exile; ranging far 
In painful Wandrings "Bj my native -Home; 
Till coming to thy Shrine, of thee I ſought; 
How I might. beſt reſtrain the whirling Rage 
That Nr me madding thro out Greece? where find 
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192 _IPHIGENTA IN TAURIS. 
A happy Reſpite from my ceaſeleſs Toils ? 


Then didſt thou bid me to the Taurich Shore 


Direct my Voyage, to thy Siſter's Shrine, 
And bear the Statue of the Goddeſs thence, 


Which, as thoſe People tell, came down from Heav'n. 


This, whether gain'd by Stratagem, or Force, 
Or Fortune, in contempt of ev'ry Danger, 
Thou to th' Athenians badeſt me convey ; 
Then (for no farther Taſk didſt thou impoſe) 


Peace didſt thou promiſe me, and Reſt from Woe, 


Here therefore, in obedience to thy Word, 
To an unknown, unhoſpitable Shore 

I come — But, Pylades, thy Counſel now 
Muſt I demand, fince Friendſhip has engag d 
Thee alſo to partake, and aid my Toil. 


Say, how ſhall we proceed? Thou ſceſt the Height 


Of yon ſurrounding Tow'r departing hence; 
Shall we adventure by the winding Steps 


mY 


To clime the Dome? but who ſhall be our Guide? 


Or thro' the brazen Gates ſhou'd we reſolve » 


To force our Paſſage ; know we more of theſe? 
And if in either Act we be ſurpriz d, 


Thou know'ſt we, periſh. — Rather let us fly 
Back to the Veſſel, which convey'd us hither. 
* O nol we n muſt not fly, Oreſtes; 


* 


we 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 143 
We are not wont to fly; nor ought we ſure 
Thus to contemn the Oracles of Heav'n. 
Vet from the Temple let us now depart, 
þ And in the cavern'd Rocks, whoſe craggy Feet 
The wild Wave waſhes, from our Veſlels far 
Ourſelves conceal, leſt any one perchance 
The Bark deſcrying, ſhou'd inform the King, | 
And to ſuperior Force we fall a, Prey. _ 4 | 
But when the dim andyblack-ey'dNight : appears, : 
Then let us call our Courage to our Aid, 
Try all the Arts and wily Pow'rs of Wiſdom , 
To bear the poliſh” d Goddeſs from her Shrine, 
May we not,.think'ſt thou, thro' yon Aperture 
Th ſe ſculp ard | Triglyphs, find the means 
To let our Bodies Hown? | The brave defy. 
4 And conquer Toil and Danger; while the Coward, 
wo Diſtruſting 1 the Succals; make no attempt; 2 
« Meanly content to do and to be nothing, 
Or. Are we indeed,zthro' ſuch a Tract of Sea, 
Come to the End perhaps of all our Toil, «9 
Now baffled to return and deedleſs home? » 
Nay, Pylades, for well haſt thou advis d, 5 
Let us obey the Gods — Depart wg now 
And till the N ight inzſome.claſe Cavern hide, 
„The Deity can never be in fault, 


ys 


144 IPHIGENIA IN TAU RIS. 
© Tho his own Oracles unfaithfull prove. 
« ?Tis ours to labour, to attempt, to dare: 
ce Danger and Difficulty to the Young 
. but a poor Excuſe for doing nothing,” 
IS 1, . | Exeunt Ongar. and Pr LA. 


E.G. SCENE 5 


„ 1 Diver ib n. 


UT Inhabitants of Scythia, ye who dwell 


Where between juſtling Rocks the Euxine foams, 
And ſee him often cloſe his craggy Jaws 


= On the forlorn and wangring 
N Peace! nor diſturb me with unhallow'd sounds! 
= Mountain-Goddeſs of the Chace, 
1 : Sprung of Jove's divine Eiabrace, 
Lol! with chaſte unſpotted Feet 

x -” approach thy hallow'd Seat; 

| * ch reverential Dread 

| ST. glitt ring Temple mil 
| ä To thy Dome, with Gold exiles; d, 
i High on ſtately Columns raisd! 

lg There ſerve I, from all I Joy'd 

| Far, alas! how far remov d; 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 145 
Far from Greece, my native Soil, 
Fam'd for ev'ry warlike Toil; - 

Greece, for Steeds and Men renown'd, 
Greece, with Tow'ry Cities crown'd, 

Far from the Ely/zan Plains, 
Where eternal Verdure reigns; _ 
Where thro' high embow'ring Woods 
Roll Eurota's W Floods; 

Where deny d to my ſad Eyes 
Agamennon's Manſions tiſe. *,ad 


Enter CHORUsðS. 
Cbo. Lo! here we come, obedient to thy Summons. 
But ſay, what Tidings; whence this Brow of Care; 
And wherefore haſt thou call'd us to the Temple! > 
Say, princely Virgin, Daughter of that King, 
Who in a thouſand Veſlels o'er the Main 
Led the embattled Greeks to [how's Walls? 
Iph. Oh! Virgins, on a melancholy Strain 
Is my ſad Soul employ'd, a mournfull Dire 
Unmuſical and harſh, alas! WT; 
What bitter Sorrows from domeſtick Evils 
Are fall'n upon mel while'T-mourn 
A Brother's Death, to me declard 
By the dire Viſion, which laſt Night 
In Dreams diſmay'd my Soul! 
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146 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


Alas] my Deſolation is complete! 


= all'n 18 my Father's wretched Progeny, = 


And the whole Race is now no more k— 
What Miſeries have they in Argos ſeen !— 
Oh Fate! I had but one, one darling Brother, 
And thou haſt torn him from me, tk has ſent, 
Untimely ſent him to the Grave; # 
Him, for whoſe Manes I prepare 
Theſe mournfull Obfequies; and on the- Gerad 


With all due Rites the mix d Libation pour; 
Blood, Water, Milk from Mountain Heifers drawn, 


The Bee's ſweet Tribute, and the Vine's rich Juice, 
An Off ring ever gratefull to the Dead. 
Then hither bring the conſecrated Bowl, 


The Vaſe to Pluto ſacred ad to Death. 


[She tales the Bowl from the Chorus aud 2 ; 
out the Libation,) 1 e MW 


< Offspring of Amamemnon, this to thee, 


Now wand' ring in, the Shades below, I pour; 

« And oh! accept the Boon! for on thy Grave 

« Neer ſhall I offer up my Grief-ſhorn Locks, 

Nor wet thy. Aſhes with my ſtreaming, Tears, 

« For far from that dear Land, that gave thee Birth 

« Dwells thy ſad Siſter in the borrow'd Form 

Of a young Hind there deenr'd to have been ſia. 
2 0, 


III NIA IN Þ 4 URIS, 
(Ho. In Notes ee £156, 0 thy 1 U Strain, 
In barbarous Dialects, 5 

To thee our royal Prieſteſs will we fing 
A ſolemn Service for the Dead, 
A melancholy Dirge ; 

As ſolemn and as falt 
As Pluto's joyleſs Songs compos'd for Woe. 
Iph.O princely Race of Aureus / now, where now 
1s fled the Luſtre of the Regal Crown? 

My Father's Line, alas | is now extind ; 

And who of all thoſe potent Kings remains 
| Now to command in Argos ?—Grief on Grief 

Springs freſh each Morn with the revolving Sun; 

Who from the Spectacle of our ſad Woes 

*Once turn'd his lucid Eye, and fled away. 

What a black Tide of Anguiſh, and Diſtreſs, 

And Murder hath o'erwhelm'd our wretched Houſe? ? 
= All from that fatal Source of Strife deriv'd, 
ER 2 The Golden Ram, whoſe rich Poſſeſſion gare 
3 A Title to the Crown. And how hath Heav'n 
Aveng'd thoſe Murders fiance on all our Race! 

And me, even now with Woes unmerited, 
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4 [phigenia here touches ſlightly upon Thyeftes, and "RIP up his P leſh to his Fa- 
the Crime of Atreus, from whom T hye/tes, ther at a Banquet; from the Horrour of 
his Brother, having ſtolen the Golden Ram, which Spectacle the Sun is fabled to have 
upon which depended the Deſtiny of his turn'd his Chariot, and gone back toward. 
Kingdom, he in Revenge ſlew the Son of the Eaſt. 


| & 2. Doth 


148 IPHIGENIA IN TAU RIS. 
Doth ſome malignant Dæmon ſtill purſue 
That inauſpicious Dæmon, who preſided 
At Ch:emneſtra's Marriage; from which Hour, 
Even from the luckleſs Moment of my Birth 
The Deſtinies decreed Affliction to me 
And to Affliction did my Mother breed 
And train me up, the firſt-born of her Bed, 
| To expiate with my Blood my hp erp $ Guilt: 
A Sacrifice unpleaſing to the Gods. 
With what Congratulations, with wha Vows, 


On the gay Chariot was I plac'd, 
And to the Sands of Aulis led, 


Jo be the Bride — alas! dilaltrous Bride 
Of the young Son of Thetis, great Achilles 1 —- 
But now on this inhoſpitable Shore 

I dwell, in theſe unlovely Habitations a 

A hel ateth Stranger, without Husband, Child, 

Or Country, or Relation, or a F tien 

I who was once in Marriage ſought 

By ev'ry noble Greek, no more 

Shall henceforth join the Virgin Choir, 

And Songs to Juno's Praiſe in Argos ſing: 

No more in the hiſtoricx Lom 

The Figure of Athenian Pallas trace, 

And paint her Triumphs o er the Giant- Race. 
| Rnd But 
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But here am doom'd to ſtain with Gore 

The ruthleſs Altar, and to hear 

The lamentable Groans, and thrilling Shrieks 
Of bleeding Strangers, who for Pity plead, 
And move my Boſom with imploring Tears. — 
But I remember now theſe Woes no more; 
And thou, Oreftes, thou art all my Grief: *" 
Thee I lament, and mourn thee dead ; — 
Thee, whom I left yet ſucking at the Breaſt, 
A tender Sapling in thy Mother's Arms, 

And clinging to her Neck; thee, thee, Orefles, 
The Prince of Argos, and in Hopes her King, 


The Eud of the Fiſh Add. 
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Tentcenta, cen. [7:60 


Fs ROM the Sca Shore, lol ge in . 
A Shepherd comes, with ſome Hrange Tid 
_ fraught, TI 


Emer Shepherd. | 


F h. Dau ghter of Clytenmeftra and Avid," 1 
Liſt with Attention to my wond' rous Tale 


Ipb. What fearfull Narrative haſt thou to utter? 
S h. O Princeſs, to this Coaſt are juſt arriv d, 


Fled from their Country doubtleſs, two fair Vouths; 
An acceptable Off'ring to our Goddeſs, 
The great Diana therefore haſte, prepare 

The Lavers, and th' initiating Rites, 

To cleanſe ani ſanctify them for the Altar. 
Iph.Whence are they ? Of what Nation are they ſtyl'd! 4 
$h. Grecians they are; but farther know I not. 
Iph. Canſt thou report what Names theſe Strangers bore? 
HB. The one, Ithink, call'd th' other Pylades. 
Iph. And his Companion, know ye not his Name? 

HH. That none of us can tell; we heard not that. 


pb. 
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Ipb. How chanc'd ye to deſcry? where ſeiz d ye them? 

H. We found them on the Euxinès craggy Shore. 

Ipb. What Errand calfd you Shepherds to the Shore? 

HH. We went to waſh our Cattle in the Sea. 

Iph.Then to my former Queſtion I return, 

How? in what Manner did you take them? ſay: 
I long to be inform'd, — They come full late, 
Theſe ling ring Strangers: Not this many a Day 
Hath Cynibia's Altar blaſh'd with Grecian Gore. 

H. When bytlat narrow Strait our Flocks were paſd d, 
Where jutting Rocks confine the ſtruggling Floods, 
We came to certain Caverns, hollow made 
By the perpetual Daſhing of the Waves, 

Where they, who gather Scarlet, wont to houſe: 
There one of our Companions chanc d to py +» 
Theſe two fair Youths, and ſtarting ſoft return'd, 
On Tip-toe lig htly fleeting back his Courſe; 

And look (he cried) ſee there! what Gods are thoſe, 
That fit in yonder Rock? Another ſtraight, 

The pious one amongſt us, rais'd his Hands, 
And thus in Pray'r ador'd them: Mighty Lord! 
Son of Leucothea, Goddeſs of the Main, 
Who faveſt the frail Bark from Rocks bad Shelves, 
Divine Palæmon, be propitious to us! 

Or hear ye rather, Jove and Leda's Twins! 
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152 IPHIGENIA IN TAURES. 
Or of the Race of Mereus, the great Sire 
Of fifty Daughters, who the Choir compoſe 
Of chanting Wereids At this ſolemn Pray'r 
Another of our Band, preſumptuous, vain, 
And lawleſs, into ſudden Laughter brake, 
And faid, they were two Ship-wreck'd Mariners, 
Who, e e of the Law that here conſigns 
The Stranger to the Altar, in that Rock 
Had ſought to hide for Fear. And he indeed. 
To moſt appearing to conjecture right, 
We inſtantly decreed to hunt them down, 
As Victims due by Cuſtom to our Goddeſs. 
| When one of them, ſtraight ruſhing from the Cave, 
Stood, and with frantick Action to and fro 
Toſs'd his looſe Head, and groan'd, and ſhook,and quak'd 
Ev'n to his utmoſt. Nerve, as one diſtraught 
With Madneſs; roaring then with Voice as loud 
As Hunters in thi Chace, See, Pylades, 
See her (he cried) there: doſt thou ſee. her there? 
That Viper, that foul Fiend of Hell: See now, 
Arm'd with a thouſand Snakes, and grinning fierce, 
How ſhe wou'd murder me: Another too, 
Rob'd all in Flames of Fire, and breathing Death, 
Comes ſailing on the Wing; and in her Arms 
She bears my Mother, who in Vengeance threats 


4 


To 
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To over-whelm me with theſe flinty Rocks! 

And now ſhe ſlays me, Whither ſhall I fly? 

Then wou'd he change his Geſtures and his Voice, 
And mimick the dire Notes of howling Dogs, 

And Bulls fierce-roaring Sounds; which, as they ſay, 
The Furies ſelves are wont to imitate. „ 
Mean while, ſhrunk up and almoſt dead with Fear, 
Silent we fat ; when ſpying ſuddenly 

Our Droves of Cattle, his ſharp Sword he drew, 
And like a Lion leap'd amidſt the Herd 

And ftabb'd and wounded ſome on ev'ry Side, 
Miſdeeming that he with the Furies fought: 

So that the frothy Wave was ting'd with Blood. 
But, when amongſt our Cattle we beheld 

This murd'rous Havock made, to Arms we ran, 

And blew our Horns, and rais'd the Country round ; 
Well weening that poor filly Shepherd Swains 

Were not a Match for thoſe brave warlike Youths. 

A mighty Number ſoon was gather'd to us: 
And now the Stranger all at once fell calm, 

And ceas' d his frantick Motions; from his Chin 
Diſtill'd the milky foam: This fair Occaſion 

We ſaw, we ſeiz'd, and emulouſly ſhow'r'd' 

A flinty Volley on the diſtant Foe, 

While th' other Youth from his Companion's Lip 
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154 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 

Wip'd off the Foam, and marking, as they flew, 
Each rocky Fragment, with his ſhelt'ring Robe 
Protected him from Wrong; with friendly Care 
Performing all the Offices of Love. 
But he, up-ſtarting from his deadly Trance, 
And all his Senſe recov'ring, when he ſaw 
The Storm that thicken'd round him, and perceiv d 
Deſtruction was approaching, deeply figh'd; 
While we ſtill urging them on ev'ry Side 
Without Remiſſion ply'd our miſſive War. 
Then did we hear this dreadfull Exhortation : 
Oh! Pylades, we die! but let us die 
Moſt glorious; draw thy Sword, and follow me. 
But when we ſaw them ſhake their Haſhing Blades 

Quick to the Woods and Cliffs in Crouds we fled ; 
Yet fled not all, for happ'ly ſome remain'd, 
Who ſtill maintain'd the Fight, but ſoon repuls'd 
They likewiſe fled, and left the Foe in quiet. 
Indeed it ſeems almoſt to paſs Belief, 
That of ſuch Myriads none ſhould be ſo bold, 
Or ſo ſucceſsfull, as to ſeize theſe Victims. 
Nor was it by our Valour, that at length 
We did prevail ; tor having girt them round 
With a vaſt Circle, and with flinty Show'rs | 
On ev'ry Part affailing, from their Hands 
3 — 0 Their 


E 
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Their ſhining Blades we beat: while on the Ground 
Themſelves, with Labour over-toil'd, they caſt. 

80 ſeizing, to the King we led them bound; 

Who having view'd them well, now ſends het here, 
By thee to be prepar d for Sacrifice. 

And ever thou'd'ſt thou pray, O royal Maid! 

For Victims ſuch as theſe; then ſoon wou'd Greece, 
(If many more ſuch Victims ſhe afford) 

Repent her Cruelty to thee, and pay 

Full dearly for thy Sacrifice at Aulis. 


Cho. Thou telleſt Wonders of this Stranger Greek, 


Whoe'er he be, that from his native Land 
Is come to this unhoſpitable Shore. 
Iph.Tis well; go thou and bring the Srangers hither ; 


What here is to be done, ſhall be my Care. 
Exit Shep. 


Oh! wretched Heart, Gan wert accuſtom'd once 
To Strangers to be mild and pitifull, 
And for thy Country s Sake beſtow a Tear, 
When a poor luckleſs Greek was brought unto thee. 
But ever ſince the Dream, by which I know 
That dear Oreſtes views this Light no more, 
I am grown fierce and ſavage, and henceforth 
Such will ye find me, miſerable Strangers! 

F or I myſelf, O Friends, am miſerable. 
U 2 And 
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156 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
« And true it is, the unſucceſsfull Man 
« Ever maligns and hates the fortunate.” 
Oh! that no Heav'n-ſent Gale, no wandring Bark, 
Which thro' theſe dread Cyanean Rocks hath paſs d, 
Eer hath brought Helen here, or Menelas, 
For whom I was undone, that here I might 
Repay 1 them all their Cruelties and Wrongs, 
And make them find another Hulis here, 
In Recompence for that, where once the Greets 
Their murd'rous Hands laid on me, and in Pomp, 
Like a young Heifer, led me to the Altar, 
Where my unnat'ral Father was the Prieſt! 


* 


: Alas! I cannot but remember this: 


How often to my Father's Beard reach'd I 

My ſupplicating Hand! how oft embrac'd 
His Knee, and tried to ſooth him with theſe Words: 
« My Father! ſhamefull Nuptials haſt thou here 

© Prepar'd for thy ſad Daughter; while my Mother, 

« Gay Clytemneſtra, and the jocund Choir 

« Of Argrve Virgins, underſtanding not 

« Thy murd'rous Purpoſe, Hymeneals ſing, 

« And merry Muſick thro' thy Palace ſounds: 
Mean while J periſh, periſh by thy Hands! 

And Pluto, not the lovely Son of Peleus, 

« Plato's th' Achilles, and the Spouſe you meant, 

« When in the glittring Carr, by Fraud ſeduc'd, 

| « You 
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ce You fetch'd me hither to theſe bloody Nuptials. 
Twas on that Day, when ſpying thro! my Veil 
This Brother, whoſe ſad Fate. I now lament, 

I took him in my Arms, but did not preſs, 

Thro' Virgin Modeſty, his Lips to mine, 

Then going, as I thought, to Peleus Houſe ; 
And many kind Carefles I deferr'd, 

As one, who back to Argos ſhou'd return, —— 

Oh! Wretch Oreſtes, if thou'rt dead indeed, 
Theſe Evils, and thy Father's Crimes have kill'd thee. — 
« Mean time I cannot but condemn the falſe 

« And partial Reas'ning of our Goddeſs here: 

« Who from her Altars chaſes as unclean, 

ce Thoſe who with Murder have themſelves defibd, 
« Or touch'd a lifeleſs Carcaſe, yet herſelf 
Delights in Blood and human Sacrifice. 

« It cannot be, that ſuch Abſurdity 

« Show'd from Saturnins and Latona ſpring. 

« Nor can I Credit yield to thoſe rain Legends, 


5 I cannot but think the Mention of the 
Story of Tantalus very impertinent in this 
Place, as it breaks the Thread of the Argu- 
ment uſed by Iphigenia; which, leaving 
out this, and the two following Lines wout 
ſeem clearer and better connected. But 
this I could not do, without taking ſuch a 
Liberty; as I think a Tranſlator cannot 
juſtify, This Paſſage is ſo like one in the 


firſt Ohm. Ode of Pinder, that one may 
venture to conclude it was borrowed from 


thence. Tantalus indeed was the Father 


of Pelops, and conſequently the Anceſtor 
of Iphigenia, whom therefore ſhe may be 
ſuppoſed be to deſirous of clearing from the 
horrid Crime, imputed to him by this ab- 
ſurd Fable; but the Poet might have found 
a properer Place for it than this. 


« 'That 
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158 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 

„e That tell, how at the Board of Tantalus 10 
“The glutton Gods once feaſted on his Son.” 
Much rather ought it ſure to be preſum'd, 

That theſe wild Nations, pleas'd with human Blood, 
Wou'd their own Vices on their Goddeſs charge; 
For ta the Gods no Evil can belong. 


STROPHE I. 


Cho. Ve ruſhing Floods, thro which the Wie of . 
| Her madding *Rival forc'd of yore, 
When thro' the World from Argos goku to rove, 

She paſs d to 4/a from Europa's Shore, 

Know ye whence theſe Strangers are? 

Came they from that Region fair, 
Where Eurotas, crown'd with Reeds, 
Wantons thro the flow'ry Meads? 
| Or from Dzrce's facred Shore? 

Thither to return no more! 

To an unſocial Nation are they come, 
Where Superſtition taints the hallow'd Dome; 
| And bids the Prieſteſs to her Goddeſs pour 
1 Unbleſs'd Libations, Floods of human Gore. 


J. 


ANTE 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 


Relying on the Winds uncertain Gale, 
Or tugging the tough Oar with Pain, 
Thus o'er the trackleſs Ocean do they fail, 
Wealth by precarious Traffick to obtain? 
Hope, thou Bane of human Kind! 
Sweet Illuſion of the Mind! 
How in ſearch of diſtant Joy 

Man's vain Race doſt thou employ ! 
Who thro? various Perils run, 

By their Gain to be undone! 

How empty are th' Opinions of Mankind! 
Sway'd by no Reaſon, to no Point confin'd ! 
With cold Indiff*rence ſome thoſe Objects view, 
Which others with inſatiate Thirſt purſue. 


STROPHE H. 


| How did they ſtem t impetuous Tide, 
Where * claſhing Rocks the flying Sail ſurprize? 
How on the foaming Back of Neprune glide! 
Safe by the ſleepleſs Shores where Phineus lies 4 
* The Sympleg ade Ty eus, for having attempted to carry off An- 


6 Phineus, the Uncle and Lover of An- dromeda, after he [Perſeus] had delivered 
drameda, was ann into a Rock by Per- her from the Sea-monſter. Brumey. Theſe 


Where. 
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Where the Nereid's Virgin Choir 
Fifty Siſters of the Main, 
* To their old immortal dive 
Chaunt by turns their Choral strain; 
Sweetly ſounding in the Breeze, 
While before the ſwelling Gales, 
O'er the Foam- beſilver d Seas, 
Swift the well ſteer d Veſſel fails, 
Whether by the ſtormy Wing 
That collects the ſouthern Clouds, 
Or by weſtern Airs, that ſing 
Gently thro' the whiſtling Shrouds, 
Thro' the Euxine borne along, 
Or by Leuca coaſting, where 
| Ever dwell the Cliffs among 


1 | ANTISTROPHE II 


1 CG Oh! that to Iphigenia s Pray*r 

| | Kind Fortune liſt'ning hither wou'd convey 
| Ledean Helen, that pernicious Fair, 

| With her own Blood our Princels to repay! 


4 Shores, * Barnes, are ſtyled aebi on breaking nn upon the Rocks. 
account of the great Noiſe of the Sea 


Oh! 
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Oh! might I that Traitreſs view, 
Here within this ſacred Fane, 
W all with gory Dew, a 
And by [phigenta 1lain! 
But what Tranſports ſhould I find! % 
Wou'd ſome Grecian Stranger come, 
"Theſe hard Fetters to unbind, 
And in Freedom waft me home! 
Ye ſweet Children of the Brain, 
Dear fantaſtick Viſions, rife! 
And my Country once again 
Place before theſe wiſhing Eyes! 
Far, alas! in Dreams alone 
Shall I view my native Shore ! 
Dreams, the viſionary Boon | 
Giv'n alike to Rich and Poor. 
s Leuca is a ſmall Iſland lying near the and during his Stay there to have exerciſed 
Mouth of the Boriſthenes, called alſo Achil- himſelf in the Foot Race: whence it was 


lea, from Achilles, who in his Paſſage to ſometimes named the Courſe of Achilles. 
Troy is ſaid to have been driven upon it, , 5 


The End of the Second Ad. 
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Iphb. Tis well. 
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ACT 11. 
Ir AHIOGENIA, CHORUS, 
ain in Manacles the Greciaus bound 
D Bend hitherward their Steps, a welcome Off ring 
To our great Goddeſs: Peace, ye Virgins, peace. 
Theſe fair Firſt- fruits of Greece approach the Temple, 


Nor hath the Shepherd with falſe Tales abus d us. 
Cho. O venerable Goddeſs! if this Land 


Hath in Obedience to thy heav' nly wilt 

Theſe bloody Rites ordain'd, propitious now 
Accept their Off rings ; Off 'rings which the Greeks 
Taught by their Laws deem horrid and profane. 


Enter OxzsTzs and PyLADESs bound, attended by Prieſts, 
Guards, &c: 


But it behoves me firſt to ſee 


Perform'd in Order due, whate'er concerns 


The Worſhip of the Goddeſs: looſe their Chains, 


7 Tt appears from the firſt Words of this 


AR that the Chorus at leaſt, and. perhaps 


If higenia, did not leave the Stage at the 


End of the preceeding Act: the ſame thing 


may be obſerved of Oreftes, Pylades, Ac. 
at the End of this Act, which is plainly 
connected with the following by the Words 


of Oreſtes taking Notice of Iphigenia 1 
entring from the“ Temple. The Stage, 
therefore, was not in the ancient Drama, 


as it is in the m6dern, always cleared at 
the End of every Act; neither do the Odes 
ſung by the Chorus always come in at the 


latter End of the Act; an Inſtance of which. 
we have in the fifth Act of this very Play. 

And. yet it ſeems neceſſary for the diſtin- 
guiſhing the Acts from the Scenes, . that ei- 
ther the Stage ſhould be cleared, or an Ode. 
ſung at the End of every Act. Some Di- 
ſtinction there muſt have been between the 
Acts and the Scenes, as is evident from the 
Rule laid down by Horace of dividing the 
Play into Five Acts. But what that Di- 


ſtinction was, Lleave thoſe to conſider, who | 


think it worth their while to inquire into 


Points of this Nature, 


For 
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For being holy, they may not be bound. 
Depart ye now, and in the Sanctuary [tothe Prieſts, &c. 
Prepare the needfull and accuſtom'd Rites. 
Alas! young Strangers, whence are ye derivd? * 
Whoſe Womb conceiv d you? and whom call ye Father? 
Whom ſtyle your Siſter? if perchance ye have 
A Siſter; luckleſs Virgin! ſoon to loſe 
Such Brothers. Who can ſee his future Fates, 
And fay, Thus ſhall they be! The Ways of Heav'n 
ce Are imperceptible. And no one knows 
What Sorrows threaten him; th' Inconftancy 
Of Fortune ſtill perplexing all Conjectures. 
Whence came ye, wretched Strangers? a long Voyage 
Hath brought you to this Shore; a longer yet 
Remains, and to a Shore ſtill more remote 
From your dear Country—to the Shades below. 
Or. Wherefore, O Virgin, whoſoe er thou art, 
Doſt thou bewail the common Woes of Life? 
And why do our Misfortunes thus affli& thee? 
« Fond is the Wretch, who, knowing he muſt die, 
Thinks by vain "AY and unmanly Tears 
To quell the Fear of Death; or, void of Hope, : 
Grieves at th* Approach _ Certainty of Fate, 22] 
Creating thus two Evils out of one, 
By loſing with his Life his Honour too, 


Let Fortune take her Courſe; lament us not; Hi 
A 2 We 
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We know what Sacrifice your Cuſtoms here 
Ordain, and know that we muſt be the Victims. 
[ph. Which of you Strangers is nam'd Pylades? 


This Information I would firſt receive. 


Oreſ. He But what Pleaſure gain you from this Knowledge? 


Ipb. Next, to what State of Greece doth he belong? 
Oreſ Can this Intelligence import you aught? 


I pb. Are ye two Brothers of one Mother born? 


Oreſ. Brothers we are in Friendſhip, not in Blood. 


Ipb. On thee what Name was by thy Sire impos'd ? 
Oreſ.T thou'd, if rightly nam'd, be ſtyl'd th Unhappy. 
| i I Welle not with that, charge that on Fortune. 


Oreſ. Dying unknown we ſhall not be defam'd. 

Iph. Can ſuch a Thought affect a Mind ſo great? 
Oreſ. You ſacrifice my Body, not my Name. 

Ipb. May I not learn what Country claims thy Birth? 
Oreſ. Thy Queſtions nought i import a dying Man. 


Ipb. Yet what with-holds your yielding me this Pleaſure ? 


Oreſ. Myſelf I boaſt from noble Argos ſprung. 
Iph. Now, by the Gods! art thou indeed from Argos? 
Oreſ. Yea: of Mycenæ, once a potent City. 


Ipb. Driv'n thence by Exile com ſt here, or how? 


Oreſ. My Flight was voluntary, yet conftrain'd, 
Iph. Vouchſafe then to reply to my Demands, 


Ore. I will, tho' it enhance my Miſery, 
Iph, 
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Ipb. Thy Voyage hither, ſince thou cam'ſt from Argos, 


Was greatly to be wiſh'd. Ore/. By thee a 
If ſo, do thou rejoice; it joys not me. 


Iph. The Fame of Troy no doubt hath reach'd thy Ears. 
Oreſ. Wou' d that it never had, not even in Dreams 

Ipb. They ſay that famous City is no more. 

Oreſ. Troy is no more; Fame hath not ly'd in that. 

Iph. Is Helen to her Husband's Bed return'd? 

Ore/. Return'd ſhe is, and brought Perdition with her. 

Iph. Where dwells ſhe now? She once did injure me. 

Ore/.She dwells at Sparta with her former Lord. 

Iph. Thou common Bane of Greece, not mine alone! 
Oreſ. I too have reap'd the Fruits of her Eſpouſals. 

Iph. Return'd the Grecians ſo as Fame reports ? 

Oreſ. How many Queſtions haſt thou aſk'd in one! 

Iph. Fain wou'd I profit by thee, ere thou dy'ſt. 

Oreſ. Make thy Demands then, and indulge thy Pleaſure. 

Iph. There was a Seer, nam'd Calchas, came he back ? 

Oreſ. He dy d; as in Mycenæ was reported. 

Iph. O mighty Goddeſs ! Lives Laertes Son ? 

Oreſ. He is not yet return'd, but lives, they ſay. 

Ipb. O may he die, nor fee his Country more! | 

Oreſ. Spare, ſpare your Curſes | nothing proſpers with him. 

Tph. The Son of Theis, is he yet alive? 

Oreſ. The valiant Son of Therzs, who in vain 


At 
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At Aulis was eſpous d, is now no more. 
Ipb. Sure in thoſe Spouſals there was Treachery; 
At leaſt, ſo ſome pretend, who ſuffer d by them. 
Oreſ. But in thy Turn, ſay, Virgin, who art thou, 
That aſkeſt with fach Knowledge about Greece: 9 
Iph. Myſelf am alſo from that Nation ſprung, 
But in my tender Years I was undone. 
Oreſ. J marvel not if thou deſire to learn 
The State of Weser. 8 
Job. The Lead; of the Werd 
He whom Men ayle the Happy, what of him? 
Oreſ. Whom ſay ſt thou? for that Leader of the Greeks, 
Whom 1 did know, was not among the bappy. 
Iph.-The royal Son of Aireus, Agamemnon. 
Oreſ. Virgin! I know not, —ask me not that Queſtion, 
Iph. But by the Gods I will, and, gentle Stranger, 
Vouchſafe to anſwer it, and make me happy. 
Oreſ. He fell; and others in his Fall involv'd. 

Ipb. Fell! by what luckleſs Fate? Unhappy me! 
Ore/. But wherefore doſt thou ſigh at his Misfortunes 2 
Can Agamemnun's Woes relate to thee? 

Iph. 1 ſigh'd reflecting on his former Grandeur. 

Oreſ. He dy'd moſt wretched, murder'd by his Wife. 

Iph. Unhappy both, the Murd'reſs and the Murder'd ! 

Ore/. Then finiſh here, and queſtion me no farther. 
I 25 [ph. 
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Ipb. This only — Lives that wretched Monarch's Wiſe? 
Oreſ No — ſhe is dead — His Son did murder her. 
Iph. O noble Houſe! how ruin'd, how confounded ! 
What cou'd incite the Son to ſuch a Deed? 
Orefſ. He ſlew her to revenge his Father's Death. 
Iph. Oh! what a righteous Sin did he commit! 
Oreſ. Yet righteous as he was, neither in that, 
Nor in obeying whatſoe er belides 
The Gods enjoin'd, hath he prov'd fortunate. 
Iph. Did Agamenmon leave no other Iflue? 
Ore/. He left a Virgin Daughter, nam'd Electra. 
Iph. And of his Daughter, that was facrific'd 
ls there no mention? 
Oreſ. None but of der Death, 
Iph. O wretched Daughter! O unhappy Sire! 
Thou that cou'dſt murder her. 
Oreſ. \ She fell indeed, 
A thankleſs Victim for a worthleſs Woman. 
ph. And dwells the murder'd Monarch's Son in Argos ? 
Oreſ. That woefull Son dwells ev'ry where and no where. 
* Adieu, ye lying Vifions| ye are nothing: 
« As are thoſe Dæmons alſo we call wiſe; 
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This Solace yet remains, that if indeed 
He be, as theſe pretend, who ſeem to know, 
Loſt and unhappy ; not by his own Folly, 
But by obeying Heav'n, he was undone. . 
Cho. But we, alas! of whom ſhall we-enquire 
The Fortunes of our Friends; if yet they live ? ? 
| {ph. Strangers, attend: This Conf rence to my Mind 
E A Purpoſe hath ſuggeſted, which purſued 
| 5 With Care and Diligence (fo all approve) 
May in th' Event prove fortunate to all, 
„ And above all moſt fortunate to me. 
| Wilt thou, ſoIpreſervethee from the Altar, ſto Oref es. 
1 Repair to Argos, my Ambaſſador, 
And to my yet ſurviving Friends from me 
Convey a Letter, which a Captive once 
Pen'd in my Name, condoling my Misfortunes, 
[ And not imputing his ſad Death to me, 
| But to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Land, 
bl - * * +, Anflithedred Sanction of the Deity. 
[ ITPill now II ne'er could find a Meſſenger 
1 That could eſcape from this inhuman Shore, 
And bear my Letter to my Friends in Argos. 
Thou therefore (for thou ſeem'ſt to entertain 
No Enmity to me, and well to know _ 


A and thoſe dear Objects of my Love) 


opyfo 


Receive 


<> 
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Receive thy Life; no trifling Recompence 
For the ſlight Task I wou'd impoſe upon thee. 


But thou (for ſo theſe rigid Laws require) [to Pylades 
Muſt fall the Victim here, without thy Friend. 
Oreſ. O Virgin, all that thou haſt ſaid, is juſt, 


One thing excepted, that my Friend muſt die, 


I cannot bear the Burden of his Death; 


For I have ſteer'd him into theſe Misfortunes, 
The Pilot I, and he the Paſſenger, 
The kind Companion of my Grief and T alt. 


Then were it moſt unjuſt, that by his Death 


Thy Favour I ſhould purchaſe, and alone 
Eſcape theſe Evils ; therefore be it thus: 
Thy Letter give to him, his faithfull Hand 
Shall bear it ſafe to Argos; ſo ſhall Heav'n 
Crown all thy Wiſhes with Succeſs. —For me, 
Let who ſo mindeth, ſlay me—< In the Laws 
« Of Friendſhip * tis moſt infamous and baſe 


© To leave thy Friend to ſtruggle with the Woes, 


In which thou haſt involv'd him, and provide 
« For thy own Safety only. This Man here, 


This Stranger, is my Friend, whole precious Life 


I rate at no leſs Value than my own. 


Iph. O noble Youth | how gen rous was the Root, 


8 From 
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From whence ſuch Virtue * Thou beſt of 
Friends! . 

Pray Heav'n! that he, who _ of all my Race 
Alone ſurvives, my Brother, prove like him |! 
For, gentle Strangers, I too have a Brother ; 
Tho' now deny'd to theſe defiring Eyes. 
Then, ſince thy Choice determines fo, let him 
Convey my Letter, thou prepare to die; 
Thou ſeem'ſt with Tranſport to embrace thy Death. 

Ore, By whom am I to bleed? what ruthleſs Prieft 
Performs theſe horrid and inhuman Rates ? 

Iph. I; 'tis my Function to appeaſe the Goddeſs. 

Oreſ. A Function neither to be lov'd nor envy'd. 

Iph. But laid on me by Force, which all obey. 

Oreſ. And doth thy Virgin Hand on Men perform 
This ſlaught'rous Oftice? 

Iph. No, my ſole Employ 

1s on their Heads to pour the luftral Vaſe. 

Oreſ. May 1 d who flays che Victim? 

Ipb. They, 

To whom dos VEN belongs, are in the Temple. 

Oreſ. When I am dead, what Tomb is to receive me? 

Iph. A diſmal Cavern in a yawning Rock 

Deep funk, and flaming round with ſacred Fire. 

Ore. How then,-my Sifter ! ſhall thy pious Hands 

Perform 


Iph. 


Cho. 


Cho 
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Perform a Siſter's Part to thy dead Brother? 
O wretched Stranger | whoſoe'er thou art, 
Vain were a Wiſh like that: thy Siſter far, 
Far from this ſavage, barb'rous Land reſides, 
Yet fince thou art of Argos, what I can, 
What little Courteſies I can beſtow, + 
Shall not be wanting to adorn thy Tomb, 
Thy honorary Tomb; and on the Flame, 


That ſhall conſume the Body, will I pour 
The Flow'r-drawn Nectar of the Mountain-Bee, 


And all-the due Libations of the Dead. 


Now go I, from Diana's Shrine to fetch 


My Letter, where it lies, Unhappy Youth! 

Thou ſhalt not find Malevolence from me. 
Obſerve the Strangers, Guards; but bind them not. 
Joy, unexpected Joy ſhall I impart 

To the dear Objects of my Love at Argos. 
And when by my Epiſtle they ſhall learn 

Her to be yet alive whom they think dead, 2% 
No anxious Doubts thoſe Pleaſures can allay. 
Exit Ir HIGENIA. 


*apiſo 


Thee to the bloody Altar 10 d, [ to Oreſtes. 

Thee, Stranger, we lament and mourn. = 

Oreſ. Rather rejoice ; there is no Cauſe for Woe. 

But thee, to better Fortune born, [to Pal. 
1 Thee 
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Thee we felicitate; thee, happy Vouth, 
Who to thy Country ſhalt again return. 
Py/. The Death of thoſe we love blaſts ev ry Joy, 
And ſaddens ev' ry Scene. 
Cho. O horrid Sacrifice! inhuman Rites! 


Alas! thou dy'ſt. [to Ore/.] Alas! thou uy Rt. ſto Pyl. 
Ah! which of you muſt die? 
4s yet I doubt, Oh! tell me which. 
- Tell me, to whom theſe Tears — | 
To om muſt 1 addreſs my mournfull Song? 


Exit CHO Rus. 


Ore Say, are thy Thoughts, n my Pricnd, the ſame with mine? 
 Pyl. I know not to thy Queſtion what to anſwer. 
Oreſ. Who may this Virgin be? who with a Zeal 
So truly Grecian ſtrictly queſtion'd us 
About the Greeks? the Toils they underwent 
Before the Walls of Troy? and their Return? 
Of Calchas, the ſage Augur? of the Son 
Of Pelens? and the wretched Aamemnon? 
Whoſe Woes how much did ſhe commiſerate! 
And then with Eagerneſs examin d me” 


1 agree with Mr. Brumey that the Cho- 
rus in this Place goes out after Iphigenia, 
of whoſe Attendants it was compoſed, con- 
ſequently there remains with Orgs and 
Pylades none but the Guards, who were 


probably Natives of Scythia, and therefore 
| 4 


ſo far n to the Hiſtory of Greece, 
as not to be able to gather any thing from 
the Converſation of Oreſtes and Pylades, 
that might tend to diſcover who they were ; 
as the Chorus conſiſting of Grecian Captives 
might probably have done. 

About 


Pyl, 
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About his Wife and Children! Sure ſhe is 
A Grecian born, and certainly of Argos: 
Elſe would ſhe never ſend her Letter there, 
Nor with ſo much Sollicitude enquire, 
As if united in one common Cauſe, 
About the State of Argos. 

: I indeed, | 
But you my Tale prevented, was employ'd 
On the ſame Queſtion, with this Diff rence, 


1 with myſelf reflected that the Woes 
Of Kings are publick, and well known to all 


Who yield Attention to the Voice of Fame. 


My Mind too was with other Thoughts engag'd. 


Oref. What are they? by imparting chem arr 


Pyl. 


Thou may ſt gain Knowledge. 

With myſelf I thought 
That to ſurvive thy Death were infamous 
In me thy Friend; together to this Shore 
We fail'd, we liv' 4, and we muſt die together. 
In Argos ſhall I not, and Phocis too, 
With Baſeneſs and foul Cowardice be charg' d, 
And ſeem to many (for moſt Men are evil, 
Shou'd I return alone, to have betray'd, 
Nay more, to have deſtroy d thy Life, in this 


So gen 'ral Deſolation of thy Houſe, 


That 


174 
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That I might ſeize thy Sceptre, having wedded 
Thy Siſter, the ſole Heireſs of thy Kingdom. 
Theſe fad Reflexions with ſuch Horror fill 
My apprehenſive Heart, that nought ſhall ſhake 
Th' unalterable Purpoſe of my Soul, 

To mingle my expiring Breath with thine, 


At the dire Altar to be ſlain with thee, 


And in one common Flame conſume together. 
This Part becomes a Friend, and bim who dreads 
Reproach and Infamy. 


Peace, peace, my F + 
Me it behoves to bear my own Misfortunes; 


And not by ſharing double ev'ry Woe, 


Were I with Murder to requite the Toils, 

Thou for my ſake haſt ſuffer d, what thou ſay'ſt 
Of Infamy and Scorn, will all redound 

On my deteſted Name: And ſure for me 


Thus hated, perſecuted thus by Heav'n, 
It cannot be calamitous to die. 


But thou, my Pylades, art proſperous 

Art innocent and pure: no Curſe attends 
Thee or thy Family; while mine, alas! 

Is all defil'd with Guilt and Wretchedneſs. 


Thou with my Siſter, whom to thee I gave 


In Marriage, may with Children once again 


* 


E * 
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My Father's Houſe repleniſh, and preſerve 

My Memory and Name. Then go and live! 
Live my Paternal Sceptre to enjoy. 

But when to Argos thou ſhalt fafe arrive, 

By this Right Hand of Fellowſhip and Love, 
1 do conjure thee, Pylades, to raiſe 

An honorary Tomb, and on it place 

Some monumental Trophy to thy Friend; 

And let my Siſter offer on my Grave 
Her Grief- ſhorn Treſſes, and a pious Tear. 
Then tell her how in Sacrifice I fell, 
From all Pollutions by an Ar give Maid 
In my own Blood before the Altar purg d. 
And, oh! abandon not my Orphan Sifter, 
Nor naked leave my Father's wretched Houſe, 
Betraying the Alliance, thou ſhou'd'ſt guard! 
And now farewell | thou beſt and trueſt Friend. 
Thou dear Companion of my youthfull Sports, 
Twin: brother of one Nurſe's tender Care! 
Oh! what a Load of Sorrow and Diſtreſs 
Have my Calamities #mpos'd upon thee! 
Apollo, that great Prophet, has deceiv'd us, 
And, of his former Oracles aſham'd, 
Contriv'd to ſend me to this diſtant Shore; 
Me, who reſigning up myſelf to him, 
As 


176 
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As he commanded me, did lay my Mother, 
In Vengeance of whoſe Death J periſh now. 
An honorary Tomb to thee ſhall riſe; 


Nor will I eer abandon or betray 
Thy Siſter's Bed ; fince thou, unhappy Youth, 


Wilt needs drein, me to ſurvive my Friend, 


Here doom'd to periſh. So it ſeems decreed : 
Yet ſtill ſome Hope remains; nor can I yet 
Diſtruſt the Gods, whoſe ſacred Oracles, 


Tho on the perillous Brink of Ruin plac'd, 


Have never caſt me down the Precipice. + 

Oft at the loweſt Ebb of hopeleſs Fortu ne 

The Tide returns, and wond'rous Changes brings — 
No more, I ſay Apollo hath abus d me, 
And lo! the Virgin from the Tg comes. 


The Rad of the Third Ad. 
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My Father's Houſe repleniſh, and preſerve 
My Memory and Name. Then go and live! 
Live my Paternal Sceptre to enjoy. 
But when to Argos thou ſhalt ſafe arrive, - 
By this Right Hand of Fellowſhip and Love, 
I do conjure thee, Pylades, to raiſe 

An honorary Tomb, and on it place 
Some monumental Trophy to thy Friend ; 

And let my Siſter offer on my Grave 
Her Grief-ſhorn Treſſes, and a pious Tear. 
Then tell her how in Sacrifice I fell, 
From all Pollutions by an Argive Maid 
In my own Blood before the Altar purg'd. 
And, oh! abandon not my Orphan Siſter, 

Nor naked leave my Father's wretched Houſe, 
Betraying the Alliance, thou ſhou'd'ſt guard! 
And now farewell! thou beſt and trueſt Friend, 
Thou dear Companion of my youthfull Sports, 
Twin-brother of one Nurſe's tender Care! 


Oh! what a Load of Sorrow and Diſtreſs 
Have my Calamities impos'd upon thee! 

Apollo, that great Prophet, has deceiv'd us, 
And, of his former Oracles aſham'd, 


Contriv'd to ſend me to this diſtant Shore; 
Me, who reſigning up myſelf to him, 
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As he commanded me, did ſlay my Mother, 
In Vengeance of whoſe Death I periſh now. 


Pyl. 


An honorary Tomb to thee ſhall riſe ; 


Nor will I cer abandon or betray . 
Thy Siſter's Bed; ſince thou, unhappy Youth, 
Wilt needs conſtrain me to ſurvive my Friend, 
Here doom'd to periſh, So it ſeems decreed : 
Yet ſtill ſome Hope remains; nor can I yet 
Diſtruſt the Gods, whoſe facred Oracles, 

Tho on the perillous Brink of Ruin plac'd, 
Have never caſt me down the Precipice. 


Oft at the loweſt Ebb of hopeleſs Fortune 


I)hbe Tide returns, and wondrous Changes brings 
Oreſ. No more, I ſay, Apollo hath abus'd me, 
And lo! the Virgin from the Temple comes“. 


de End of the Third Act. 


9 M. Brumoy, in his Reflectiom upon 


this Scene, obferves that Pylades feems to 
yield too eaſily to the Intreaties of his Friend, 


who preſſes him to live and let him die: 
But, continues he, tet any one read over 
this Scene with Attention, and he will diſ- 
cover that Pylades yields only in Appear- 
ance, being unwilling to exaſperate Oręſtes 
with unſeaſonable Oppoſition, and deſirous 
of being generous, rather than of ſeeming to 
be ſo. In fact, ſays he, Pylades only feigns 
to acquieſce ; and relies all the while upon 
ſome happy Incident, or rather upon his 
own Courage, to enable him to extricate 


both himſelf and his Friend out of this 


Diſtreſs ; as is evident from the Words with 
which he cloſes his Speech. 

i acknowledge, indeed, that Pylades, 
from a religious Confidence in the Gods, 
who had fent them upon this dangerous 
Enterprize, ſeems to expect ſome hap- 
py Turn of Providence in their Favour ; 
but I cannot think that Pylades either yields 
too eaſily, or yields only in Appearance to 
the Intreaties of his Friend. A ſhort View 
of their different Circumſtances will ſet this 
Matter in a clear Light. 

Oreſtes was tormented even to Diſ- 
traction with the Horrors of his Conſcience, 
or in the Language of the Ancients, parti- 


| ciularly 


IPHIGENIA 
cularly the Poets, was haunted by the Fu- 


ries for having ſlain his Mother Clytemneſtra. 
In order to find a Remedy for this Evil, he 


applied himſelf to the Oracle of Apollo, 


who commanded him to repair to Taurick 
Scythia, to bring from thence the Image of 
Diana, and ſet it up in the City of Athens : 
having effected this, he was told by the 
ſame Oracle that he ſhould be healed of his 
Diſtraction. In Obedience to the Com- 
mand of the Oracle, and in full Hopes of 
being reſtored to his former Peace of Mind, 
he is here repreſented as coming to Scythia, 
attended by Pylades, who out of Friendſhip 
accompanied him in this hazardous Expe- 
dition. Their firſt Buſineſs after their Ar- 


rival is to take a View of the Temple of 


Diana, and the Avenues leading to it; 
which finding to be very difficult of Acceſs 
they agree to deferr the Execution till Night, 
and in the mean Time conceal themſelves 
in the Rocks. But before the Time fixed 
for their Attempt was come, they were ac- 
cidentally diſcovered by ſome Shepherds, 
ſeized, and carried to the King, who ſent 
them immediately to the Temple, in or- 
der to their being offered up in Sacrifice 
to Diana, according to the barbarous Cu- 
ſtom of that Country. Upon this they are 
delivered to Iphigenia the Prieſteſs of that 
Goddeſs; who underſtanding from their An- 
ſwers to the Queſtions ſhe put to them about 
their Country, that they came from the King- 
dom of Argos, takes a ſudden Reſolution of 
ſaving one of them, upon condition that he 
will carry a Letter for her to ſome Friends 
of hers reſiding in Argos. Ore/tes, to whom 
ſhe firſt applies, refuſes the Offer for him- 
ſelf, but deſires his Friend may be ſpared ; 
and undertakes for him that he will per- 
form the Condition, upon which ſhe was 
willing to grant one of them his Life. 
Iphigenia accepts the Change, to whom it 
was entirely indifferent, as ſhe knew no- 


thing of either, and goes out to fetch her 


Letter. From this Account, it appears, 
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| 

that the ſole Purpoſe, for which Ore/tes had 
undertaken this Voyage to Scythia, was de- 
feated ; namely, that of carrying off the 
Image of Diana; and conſequently that he 
had no Hopes left of recovering his former 
Health and Tranquillity ; it is no wonder 
therefore that he ſhould refuſe a Life ſo full 
of Miſery, and which moreover muſt be 
1 by the Sacrifice of his Friend: 

either is it wonderfull that Pylades ſnould 
acquieſce in the Determination of Ore/tes : 
Life attended with an incurable Diſtraction 
was ſurely not to be forced upon his Friend. 
Accordingly he does not offer to die for him, 
but only inſiſts upon dying w:thhim; and that 
for Reaſons grounded partly upon hisFriend- 
ſhip for Ore/?es, whom he could not bear the 
Thoughts of ſurviving, partly upon the ap- 
prehenſion of the Suſpicions that would fall 
upon him, ſhould he return to Argos with- 
out Oręſtes, whoſe Siſter Electra, the ſole 
Heireſs of that Kingdom, he had married. 
Ore/tes combats theſe Reaſons of Pylades 
with ſome very powerful Arguments tending 
to ſhew that he [ Oręſtes] alone ought to 
die, becauſe he alone was polluted with 
Guilt and Miſery, conſequently Death in 
his Situation was far from being a Miſ- 


fortune; that he ſhould with great Juſtice be 


cenſured and reproached by all Men ſhould 
he requite with Death the Fidelity of a 
Friend, who out of pure Affection had ac- 
companied him thro' all his Toils and Dan- 
gers; and farther, that the Death of Pylades, 
inſtead of alleviating his Sorrows, would 
only increaſe and double them. To theſe 
Arguments, taken from Conſiderations re- 
lating to himſelf, he adds others regarding 
the Situation of Pylades, and his viſter_ 
Electra, the Wife of Pylades. As, firſt, 
that Pylades and his Family were innocent 
and proſperous, and not, like him and his, 
under the Curſe of Heaven. Secondly, that 
he and Electra might raiſe up Children to 
the Family of Atrides, reſtore its ancient 
Luſtre, and preſerve his Name and Memo- 
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8.5 To theſe Reaſons, it would, in my 
pinion, have been weak and unmanly in 


Pylades not to yield, ſince with regard 
to himſelf he could have no other Mo- 


tive for perſiſting in his Reſolution of 
dying with Oreſtes, than the Pain of 


ſurviving him; and with regard to Ore- 
es, and the Intereſt and Happineſs of 
Electra, whom he had married; it was 
indiſputably better that he ſhould live 
and return to Argos. Can Pylades then be 
thought to yield too eaſily, when the Rea- 
ſons for his yielding are apparently ſtronger 


than thoſe for his perſiſting in the Reſolu- 


tion of dying with Ore/tes; a Reſolu- 
tion naturally ſuggeſted by his Paſfion for 
his Friend, and to be excuſed only upon 


that Account: As to the Reaſon taken from 


his Apprehenſion of the Suſpicions, that 
might fall upon him in caſe he return'd to 
Argos without Oreſtes ; it does not appear 


to be of Weight ſufficient to counterbalance 


thoſe urged by Ore/tes, his Friendſhip for 
whom was doubtleſs too well known 
to all Greece, and too ſtrongly evidenced 
by his attending him in this dangerous Ex- 
pedition to Scythia, to leave any room for 
ſuch an Imputation upon him ; from which, 
beſides, he could not fail of Opportunities of 
clearing his Character either by the means 
of thoſe who accompanied them in this 
Voyage, or by the Letter and other Tefti- 
monials from the Argive Virgin, who 
doubtleſs would aſſiſt him in eſcaping from 
Scythia. For imagining with M. Brumay, 
that he yields only in Appearance, there 
is not the leaſt Foundation; nay the contrary 
ſeems evident from the following Scene, in 
which he engages himſelf by a folemn Oath 
to carry {phigenia's Letter to Argos, which 
he was too ſcrupulous to have done, had he 
reſolved to periſh either for or w:th Ore/tes. 
As to his relying upon his own Courage to 
extricate himſelf and his Friend out of the 
Difficulties, in which they were involved, 
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he muſt have been more lunatick than 


 Oreftes to have thought of it. They were 


in an Enemy's Country, at a Diſtance 
from their Veſſel, difarmed and ſurrounded 
with Guards, &c. In fuch a Situation their 
Courage could be of no other Service to 


them, than to enable them to bear their 


Misfortunes witha manly and heroick Con- 
ſtancy. His ſole Dependance was upon 
Heaven, and the Event ſhews it was not 
ill grounded. OE. 

I have dwelt the longer and more parti- 
cularly upon the Examination of this fa- 
mous Scene, becauſe the View of Euripi- 
des ſeems to have been miſtaken, not only 


by Monf. Brumoy the French Tranſlator, 


but by Ovid himſelf, if we ſuppoſe, with 
him and others, that the following Lines 
allude to this Paſſage: 


Ire jubet Pylades charum moriturus Oreſtem 
Hic negat, inque vicempugnat uterque mori, 
E xtitit hoc unum quod non convenerit iliis : 
 Ctera pars concors et fine lite fuit. 


De Ponto, L. ii. E. 2. 


In theſe Lines the two Friends are repre- 
fented as contending with each other which of 
them ſhould die; but there is no ſuch Con- 
teſt in Euripides. Oręſtes indeed offers to 
die inſtead of Pylades, who, on bis Part, 
inſiſts only upon dying 1th his Friend: 
And their different Behaviour hath been 
ſhewn to be agreeable to good Senſe, the 
true Source of Dramatick Poetry. The 
Conteſt hinted at by Ovid is certainly 
more ſtriking and Theatrical, and Ovid him- 
ſelf, we may ſuppoſe, would have followed 
that Plan had he written a Tragedy upon 
this Subject. But notwithſtanding ſo great 
an Authority, I cannot help deciaring for 
Euripides, whoſe Art and Judgment in 


the Conduct of every Scene in this Tra- 


gedy (except the firſt) will, Jam per- 
ſuaded, the more it is conſidered, appear the 


more excellent. | 
N 18 
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Ir HIGENIA, ORESTES, PYLADES, 


Iph.” EPART ye, and returning to the Temple, 
2 Aid in their ſacred Offices the Prieſts, 
And thoſe who muſt intend the Sacrifice. 


io Depart ye, &c. ] Iphigenia addreſſes theſe 
Words to the Guards, to whoſe Cuſtody ſhe 
had committed Ore/tcs and Pylades, while ſhe 
went into the Temple to fetch her Letter. 
And as the Chorus, who followed her out in 
the preceeding Act (See Note *) do not ap- 
pear to enter till ſome time hence, ſhe now 
remains alone with Oreſtes and Pylades. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary that theſe Guards, 
who were probably Natives of Scyth:a, and 
Subjects of King Thoas, if not inferior 
Officers and Servants in the Temple of 
Diana, ſhould not be preſent at what paſles 
in this Scene between [phigenia and her 
Brother, for Reaſons which may eaſily be 
diſcovered. But as theſe Reaſons could not 
be foreſeen by Iphigenia, Who ſuſpected no- 
thing leſs than the wondertull Diſcovery 
here made, it may be demanded, what could 
induce [phigenta to diſmiſs theſe Guards, 
and leave herſelf alone with theſe two 
Strangers, who might from thence be en- 
couraged to attempt an Eſcape ? I anſwer, 
that beſides the Reaſon ſuggeſted by Iphi- 
genia, Viz. that their Aſſiſtance was wanted 
in the Temple, ſhe might be deſirous of 
conferring privately with Pylades, who was 


Ex 0 Guard 8. 


to be her Meſſenger to Argos, about the 
Manner of her flying from Scythia, where 
ſhe was undoubtedly detained by Force, and 
conſequently could have no Proſpect of eſ- 
caping from thence, but by the Aſſiſtance of 
a ſuperior Force, or by Stratagem, either of 
which might have been fruſtrated, had ſhe in- 
timated to any of the Nation a Deſire of de- 
parting thence. As this Suppoſition is very 
natural and founded upon the Purport of her 
Letter, it furniſhes uswith a good Reaſon for 
this cautious Conduct of Iphigenia. The 
other Part of the Objection, _taken from 
the Danger of the two Greeks attempting 
an Eſcape, will ſoon vaniſh, if we conſider 
that they were now in the Precincts, per- 


haps in the very Courts of the Temple, 


where it was very eaſy for Iphigenia to give 
the Alarm to the Guards, Prieſts, &c. upon 
the leaſt Appearance of any ſuch Attempt 
in the two Strangers. I make theſe Obſer- 
vations to confirm what was ſaid in the 
preceeding Note of the great Art and Judg- 
ment of Euripides in the Management of 
every Incident in this Tragedy. I ſhall have 
Occaſion to make more Remarks of this. 
Kind as I proceed, 
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Behold the Letter to whoſe ſecret Folds 
My Soul commits her various Purpoſes]. 
Yet hear me, Strangers, ſtill one Doubt remains: 
What Man beſet with Peril is the ſame, 


As when he finds himſelf ſecure and free - 
From Dread and Danger? Juſtly then I fear 
Leſt he, who now fo forward ſeems to bear 
My Letter to Mycene, when eſcap'd 
Safe from this barb'rous Shore, will diſregard, 


And light my Meſſage. . 
TT __, Then declare thy Pleaſure; 
Say, what Security will eaſe thy Doubts ? 


Oreſ. 


Iph. His Oath ; let him engage his ſolemn Oath 
To bear this Letter to my Friends in Argos. 

Oreſ.” And wilt thou alſo pawn thy Faith to him? 

Iph. Say to what Purpoſe ? What muſt I perform? 


1 Orefles's inſiſting upon [phigema's 
fwearing to ſuffer Pylades to depart, may 
poſſibly appear to the Engliſo Reader to 


de a very impertinent Piece of Caution, 


fince, as Iphigenia replies, how ſhould he 
otherwiſe convey her Letter. But it muſt 
be conſidered that the ancient Greeks were 
ſo very ſcrupulous as ſcarce to think them- 
ſelves abſolved from the Guilt of Perjury, 
tho? under an Impoſſibility of performing 


their Oath, This is evident from almoſt 


every Word that paſſes between Iphigenia 
and Pylades, relating to their reciprocal En- 
gagements. Jphigenia therefore having 


: J 
o 
. CY 


ſworn not only to fave the Life of Pylades, 
but to affiſt him in his Eſcape from Scythia, 
Oreſtes had Reaſon to be fatisfied that the 
Life of his Friend and his Return to Argos 
were as ſecure, as all the Power and In- 
tereſt of Dzang'*s Prieſteſs could make them; 
and he was in the right to inſiſt upon this 
Security before he ſuffered his Friend to 
engage himſelf by ſo ſolemn an Obligation as 
his Oath. I ſhall have Occaſion preſently 
to make ſome farther Remarks upon the 
Conſequences of the Oath taken by phi- 


genia. 


Ore/. 
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Oreſ. To ſuffer him depart in Safety hence. 
Iph. How ſhould he otherwiſe convey my Letter ? 
Oreſ. But will your King, think'{t thou, conſent to this? 
pb. For his Conſent I will engage; and more, 
Aboard ſome Veſſel 1 myſelf will place him. 
Oreſ. Swear then, and thou, my Pylades, begin 
The ſacred Rite, for then art pure and 12 0 
Pyl. I will convey thy Letter. 
199. Vou muſt ſwear 
To bear this Letter to my Argive Friends, 
Pyl. Iwill convey this Letter to thy Friends. 
Iph. And 1 will fave thy Life and ſend thee hence. 
Oreſ. What God call'ſt thou as Witneſs to thy Oath? 
[ph. Diana, at whoſe Altar here I ſerve. | 
Pyl. Jove, I invoke, the awfull King of Heay'n. 
Iph. What if, regardleſs of thine Oath, thou ſwear 
But to abuſe me? 
Pyl. To my native rag 
Then may I ne er return! And what if thou 
Neglect, as thou haſt ſworn, to fave my Life? 
Iph. Oh! may I never live to viſit Argos. 
Pyl. But hold, one Circumſtance has paſs'd unnoted. 
pb. Thou mayſt propoſe it, if it be material. 
Pyl. This one Exemption I wou'd crave; ſuppoſe 
The Veſſel ſhou'd be loſt, and in the Wave 


— 
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Ipb. 


Py 


Iph. 
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Thy Letter i in the gen'ral Wreck ſhou'd periſh, 
And I alone ſcape naked to the Shore; 


Thou in that Caſe muſt quit me of my Oath, 
This will Ido. To various Caſualties 


Since all Things here are ſubject, . the Contents 


To thee will I rehearſe, that fo thy Tongue 
May to my Friends th important Tale report, 
And I whate er befalls have leſs to fear. 

For if thou can'ſt preſerve my Letter, that 
Will of itſelf -my Purpoſes relate; 


If not, yet thou eſcaping, may ft preſerre 


My Meſſage. 1 s 

Wiſely, Virgin, haſt thou dad; 
Betwixt the Gods and me, Now then declare, 
When I at Argos (hall arrive, to whom 


Thy Letter, or thy Meſſage muſt I bear? 


Say to Oreſtes, Son of Agamemnon, 

« She, who in Aulis at the Altar bled, 

ce His Siſter Iphigenta, ſends him hs. 

“e Yet living, tho in fact ſtill dead to him.“ 


Oreſ. Where is ſhe? Lives ſhe from the Grave return'd ? 
Ipb. I whom thou ſeeſt, am that ſame Iphigenia — 


But interrupt me not with thy Diſcourſe, 
*« O deareſt Brother, yet before I die, 


* Yet bring me back to Argos from this Land, 


« 'This 
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* This barb'rous Land, and, oh! deliver me 
ce From this deteſted Miniſtry, with which 
ce Inveſted at Dianas Shrine I ſerve, 
And ſtain her Altars with the Blood of Strangers. 


Ore What, Pylades, what muſt I ſay? Where are we? 


Iph. 


Pl. 


Iph. 


Pyl. 


Iph. 


Pl. 


« This do, or on thy Houſe, on thee, and thine, 
&« Oreftes, will I call the Curſe of Heav'n.“ 
Twice have I nam'd him, that thou may'ſt remember, 


Oh! ye juſt Gods. 


Why call'ſt thou on the Gods? 
Nothing: Proceed: my Mind was otherwhere. 


Perchance my Queſtions in their Turn, O Virgin, 
May with no leſs Amazement ſtrike thy Soul. 
Tell him, © that great Diana ſav'd my Life, 


© Conveying in my ſtead a ſacred Hind, 


© Which then my Father ſlew, the while he thought 
« That in his Daughter's Breaſt he plung'd his Sword, 
« D;ana ſav d me, and hath brought me hither,” 
There is my Letter; theſe are the Contents, 

To what an eaſy Task ſtand I engag dd 

And O! how fortunately haſt thou ſworn, 
Imperial Virgin! No great Space of Time 

The full Performance of my Oath demands: 
Behold I bear thy Letter, and to thee 


| Deliver it, Oreſtes, from thy Siſter ! 
A a Oreſ. 
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Oreſ. And I receive it but away, vain Paper 
I ſhall not waſte on Words my firſt fond Tranſports.— 
O deareſt Siſter! — Thou art much amaz'd — 
Nay — I myſelf can ſcarce receive Conviction 
'Tho' I enfold thee thus I can't contain , 
My Raptures, when I hear ſuch Wonders told ! 


Enter CHoRuUs. 


Cho. Thou art to blame, young Stranger, to pollute 
The Prieſteſs of the Goddeſs; ſeizing thus 
With Hands profane her conſecrated Robe. 


ö 


Oreſ. O Siſter, of the ſelf ſame Father ſprung, 


Daughter of Agamemnon, turn not from me: 
Oh! turn not from thy Brother, thy Orefles, 
Whom, againſt all thy Hopes, thou now haſt found. 


Iph. Have I now found my Brother? ſay'ſt thou ſo? 


Oh no — my Brother till reſides in Argos. 


IH I agree with Monſ. Brumoy in placing 
the Entrance of the Chorus here, where 


Oreftes throwing his Arms about /phigenta, 
is diſcovered and reprimanded by the Chorus 


as they come upon the Stage; for had they 


been preſent when Pylades delivered Iphi- 
genia's Letter to him, under the Perſon 
and Name of Oreſtes, it was natural for 
them to have taken ſome Notice of that 
wonderfull Circumſtance, by ſuggeſting 
that they did not believe him to be really 


O, eſtes the Brother of Iphigenia, but that 


he aſſumed that Character in order to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the Prieſteſs of Diana, and 
thereby endeavour to ſave both his own 


own Life, and that of his Friend ; for as 


ſoon as they were convinced that he was 
indeed the Brother of Iphigenia, inſtead of 
condemning, they approve and authorize 
his Embraces ; which is a plain Proof that 


their Reprimand in this Place proceeded 


from their not knowing his true Character, 
or from their ſuſpecting him of an Im- 
poſture. . | 


Oreſ. 
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Oreſ. Thy Brother is not there, unhappy Maid! 
[ph. Art thou the Son of Tyndaruss Daughter? 
Oreſ. Yea, and the Grandſon of the Son of Pelops. 
Job. Hal ſay'ſt thou; haſt thou Evidence of this? 
Oreſ. I have; examine, prove me, queſtion me 
About my Father's F amily. 
Iph. p Speak on 
"Tis thine to bring the Proofs, and mine to hear, 
2 Then, Iphigenia, firſt reflect on this: 
Thou know'ſt the fatal Conteſt that aroſe 
| Twixt Atrens and Thyeſtes ? 


Ipb. I have heard; 
About the Golden Ram, I think, they quareell'd. 
Oreſ. In rich Embroid' ry didſt thou not deſcribe 
This Story ? 1 
Iph. W comeſt near my Soul. 
Oreſ. And how the flying Sun withdrew his Beams? 
Iph. That Figure in my Work I well remember. 
\ Oreſ. Did not in Aulis Chyzemneſtra bathe 
_ And deck thee for thy Spouſal? 
Iph. Oh! 'tis true; 
And thoſe accurs'd Eſpouſals were my Ruin. 
___ Oreſ. Why to thy Mother didft thou ſend thy Hair? 
Ipb. That ſhe might ſtrew it on my empty Tomb, 
In Memory of me. 
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186 
Oreſ. 


IPHIGENIA 
One Token more, 
Of what myſelf have ſeen, will I produce. 


IN TAURIsò. 


In thy Apartment ſtands the antient Spear 

of Pelops, which he brandiſh'd in his Hand 
Then, when he flew Oenomins, and gain d 
Th' Elzan Virgin, fair Hippodembia. 


Ipb. 


O deareft Brother! — for thou art my Brother — 
And I poſſeſs thee once again, Orefles / 
Thee in a diſtant Region born, 


* 


Thee from thy native Country come, GE 
From Argos hither come, dear, dear Oreſtes“ 
hs And I again poſſeſs thee, Iphigenia / 


Thee from the Grave return'd, for dead thou wert! 
And ſee the precious Tears of Joy, 


The Tears of Tenderneſs and Love, 
Swell in thine Eyes, my Siſter, [well in mine! 


Tph. An Infant in thy Nurſe's Arms, 


* 


An Infant ſucking at the Breaſt 
1 left him, when I left my Father's Houſe ! 


3 As the Englih Reader may y pollibly 
not perceive at firſt Sight all the Force of 
this firſt Piece of Evidence produced by 


Oreſtes, upon which Iphigenia immediate- 


ly acknowledges him for her Brother, 


it may be proper to inform him, that the 


Grecian Women, eſpecially Virgins, were 


kept with great Strictneſs and Reſerve in 


ſeparate and retired Apartments, into 


which no Man, except their neareft Rela- 
tions, ſuch as Fathers or Brothers, were 
permitted to enter. Oręſtes therefore, by 
giving this Proof of his having been in Iphi- 
gema's Apartment, proves himſelf to be her 
Brother, in ſo convincing a Manner that 


and 
weeps for 3 | 


O! above 
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O! above all Expreſſion fortunate! 
My Soul, what ſhall I ay? 
Beyond all Wonders, all Imagination 
Have theſe Things come to pals! 
Oreſ. Henceforward may we live both bleſs'd together! 
Ipb. O Virgins! ftrange, almoſt incredible 
Is the Delight, I have this Day received — 
I fear I ſhall again as ſtrangely loſe him, 
And that he'll make him Wings, and fly to Heav'n | 
O Argos, O Mycene / Native Land | 
Now do I thank thee for my Birth and Nurture, 
Since thou haſt likewiſe nurs'd this Brother up, 
To give new Luſtre to our fading Race! 
Oref. In Birth we both indeed are great and happy, 
| But in our Lives, alas! unfortunate. 
| Iph. This Truth did I difcover, wretched Maid 550 
Then, when my ruthleſs Father at my Throat 
His murd ring Faulchion held. 
Oreſ. Methinks, even now 
I fee thee at the dreadfull Altar ſtand, 
Iph. Then, when defrauded of my promis'd Nuptials 
With the great Son of Pelens, 1 was brought 
To that deceitfull Camp, the Haunt of Wolves: 


When round that dreadfull Altar from each Eye 
Stream d Tears of Pity, and loud Groans were heard. 


Ore/. 
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Oreſ. Who wou' d not weep at ſuch a Sacrifice? 
Job. Even I cou'd not but pity the Diſtreſs, 
And Reſolution of my cruel Father. — 
Alas! how woefull was my Lot, to have 
So hard and ſo unnatural a Father. 
Oreſ. One Evil ever uſhers in another: 
If thou by Fate or Chance had lain thy ak 
Oh! Wretch, how horrid were a Deed like that | 
Iph. Oh horrible! moſt horrible! 7 
And yet — how near was it, Oreftes. ? ” 
How hardly haſt thou 'ſcap'd an impious Death, 
Slain by thy Siſter's Hand ? crit | 
And oh! I tremble ſtill to think, za ot 
How all theſe Things will end; _ Ta 
How Fortune will aſſiſt me to contrive 
Some Means of his Eſcape from Death, 
From this inhuman Shore! 
That to his native Argos ſafe 
I may convey him back, before 
His precious Blood ails the ſacred Knife. 
Conſider then, unhappy dear Oreſtes, 
If beſt thou may ſt reſolve to quit thy Bark, 
And, on thy Speed relying, over Land, 
Thro dreary Foreſts, and untraveld Wilds, 
And barb rous Nations to expoſe thy Life: 


Or 
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Or whether paſſing the Cyanean Straits, 
Thro the long watry Way thou wilt attempt 
With flying Sails to compaſs thy Eſcape ? 
Me miſerable! luckleſs that I am! — 
O that ſome God, ſome Mortal, ſomebleſs'd Chance, 
Some unexpected Incident woy'd riſe 
To open us a Paſſage thro' theſe Ills, 
That have beſieg'd us round, and ſhew 
The two, the only two of Atrens' Race, 
Some final Period of their Miſery. 
Cho. When to each other's Arms long abſent Friends 
Are by ſurprizing ſtrange Events reſtor'd, 
Our own Experience, and conſenting Cuſtom, 
Bids us permit them to indulge the Joy 
Of warm Embraces and tranſporting Tears. 
But now, Oreſtes, it imports us moſt 
To check this unavailing Tenderneſs, 
And think how we may win the glorious Name 
Of Liberty, and fly this barb'rous Land. 
« For 'tis the Part of wiſe and prudent Men 
Not to neglect their Fortune, but to uſe 
« The preſent Good, as an Occaſion offer c d 
« Of gaining farther Happineſs. ' 
Oreſ. | SHOE Ks - | true; i 
And Fortune will (I truſt) i in this FEAR 
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Co- operate with us: her heav'nly Pow'r 
By far tranſcends the Agency of Man. 
Job. Vet for the preſent nouglit ſhall interrupt 

(Since nought forbids) our Converſe, till I learn 

What Fate attends Electra: O tell me all, 

For all thy Words ſound gratefull to my Far. 
Oreſ. My Friend hath bleſs'd her Life with wedded Love. 
Iph. Say whence, and from whoſe Loins he drew his Being. 
Oreſ. Of Phocis is his Father, and nam'd Strophins. 
Iph. My Kinſman! Son of Aramemnor s Siſter! 

Oreſ. Thy Kinſman, and my faithful only Friend, 

Iph. He was not born, when I at Aulis bled. 

Oreſ. The Bed of Srrophins for a time was barren. 

Iph. Welcome, my Kinſman! Husband of my Siſter ! 

Ore: And more than Kinſman, Saviour of thy Brother. 

Iph. How cou'd'ſt thou perpetrate that horrid Deed, 
"Ie Murder of thy Mother? 

Oreſ. Name it not! 

I did it to revenge my Father's Death. 

Job. What Cauſe incited her to ſlay her Husband? 

Ore/. With what concerns thy Mother meddle not; 
It is not good for thee to know. 

Iph. | I'm ſilent. 

The State of Argos now looks up to thee. 

Oreſ. No; Menelas is King, and we are Exiles. 
2 Pb. 
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Iph. What? did our Uncle then Advantage take 
Of our Diſtractions, to diſtreſs us more? 
Oreſ. No; the fell Furies drove me from my Country. 
Iph. This Madneſs ſeiz d you now upon our Coaſt, 
From whence ſome Shepherds brought me the Ac- 
Of your Demeanour. 1 [count 
Oreſ. Nor are they the firſt, 
Or only Witneſſes of my Afflictions. 
Job. 1 underſtand you for your Mother's Death 
The Deities of Vengeance thus torment you. 
Oreſ. Yea, and controuling with an Iron Curb 
My ſtubborn Spirit, ride me thro' the World. 
Iph. What Object ſteer'd you to this barb'rous Coaſt ? 
Oreſ. The Oracles of Phœbus ſent me hither. 
Iph. And on what Errand? May that be reveal'd? 
_ I'll tell thee, and from thence begin a Tale 

Of many Labours and much Miſery. 
After thoſe Crimes, which I forbear to mention, 
Were in my Mother puniſh'd by my Hands, 
Still haunted by the Furies up and down, 
I roam'd an Exile and a Vagabond; 
Till Pythian Phcbus order'd me at th 
To Athens to repair, and there defend 


My Cauſe againſt the namele/s Goddeſies 


4 This Narration of Oreſtes may be Original of many Cuſtoms, civil and reli- 
conſidered as the Legendary Account of the gious, obſeryed by the Alhentans even in 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


In that impartial Court, which righteous Jove 
Erected for the Trial once of Mars, 
There brought to anſwer for the Guilt of Murder. 


When thither I arriv'd, 


at firſt I found 


All Doors againſt me barr'd, as one accurs'd, 
And odious to the Gods; and thoſe at laſt 
Who yielded out of Shame to take me in, 

And grant me the Reception due to Strangers, 

Tho' under the ſame Roof they ſtill remain'd, 

Yet plac'd me at a Table by myſelf, 

And by the ſtudied Silence they obſerv'd, 

Impoſed the like on me, that ſo I might 

Fold no Communion with them, and apart 

Take both my Food and Bev'rage ; to this end 

Was ſet by ev'ry Man, to each a Bowl, 

Of the ſame Meaſure all, and fill'd alike: 

Mean time, eſteeming it not meet to blame 

Or murmur at my Hoſts, I griev'd in Silence, 

And feigning to obſerve not what was done, 

Groand inwardly that I had ſlain my Mother. 

Yet have th' Athenians (for ſo Fame reports) 


the Times of Euripides, All of which may 


be found in Potter's Grecian Antiquities, 


The Ancients ſeldom called the Furies by 


their Names, which were deemed unlucky. 
In ſpeaking of them therefore they ſome- 


times ſtyled them the Nameleſs, ſometimes 


the venerable or awful] Deities, &c. The 


\ 
85 


Court in which Ore/tes pleaded his Cauſe, 
was the Hreopagus, the higheſt Court of 
Judicature in Athens, whoſe fabulous In- 

ſtitution is here hinted at, and alluded to by 
the Name, which ſignifies the Hill of 
Mar 5. | 


From 
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From this ſad Circumſtance of my Diſtreſs 
Occaſion taken to appoint a Feaſt, 

To Pallas ſacred, where the Law ordains, 

In off ring the Libations, to employ 

A Bowl in Meaſure like to thoſe aſſign'd 
To ev'ry Gueſt by our Auhenian Hoſt. 

But when, repairing to the Hill of Mars, 
Before that dread Tribunal I appear'd 

To plead my Cauſe, againſt me, on a Stone 
As my Accuſer ſat, Tiſiphone, 

The eldeſt of the Furies; againſt whom 

I on another as accus'd was plac'd: 

Then came the Proceſs on and Charge of Murder. 
But Phoebus in the Court on my Behalf 
Appearing, witneſs'd for me; and the Balls 
On either Side by Pallas being told, 

And found in Number equal, I was then 
Preſum'd by Rule of Juſtice innocent, 

And from the Crime of Parricide diſcharg'd. 
Such of the Furies then, as acquieſc'd 

In this Deciſion of the Court, and heard 
The Proceſs, as Appellants ſtrait reſolv'd 
To hold me by this ſolemn Sentence clear'd. 
But others, by the righteous Rule of Law 


Refuſing to abide, continu'd ſtill - 
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Their perſecuting Vengeance, over Greece 

With reſtleſs Error driving me about ; 

Till coming to Apollos Delphick Grove, 

Before the Shrine I threw me on the Ground, 

And from all Food abſtaining, to him ſware, 

That I would there break ſhort my Thread of Life, 

If he, the Author of my Miſery, 

If Phœbus ſtill refus d to hear and fave me. 

Then from the golden Tripod ſpake the God, 

And bade me hither come, and bearing hence 

That ſacred Image, which fell down from Heav'n, 

In Athens to enſhrine it. ——Therefore, thou, 

Co-operate, and aid me to attain 

The only Means of Health, that Heav'n allows, 

Of great Dzana's Image once poſſeſs d, 

Soon ſhall ] reſt from theſe diſtracting Horrors, 
And in a well-man'd Pinnace will tranſport 

Thee, Iphigenia, to thy lov'd Mycene. 

Then, deareſt Siſter, I conjure thee, ſave 
Thy Father's Houſe, O fave thy wretched Brother! 


Fx It may ſeem ſtrange that Ore/tes in 


this makes no mention of his Friend. But 


it muſt be remembered that [phigenia was 
already engaged by her Oath to ſave the Life 


of Pylades, who was therefore as ſecure, as 


the whole Power and Intereſt of Iphigenia 
could make him ; and upon that account 


I 


there needed no farther Sollicitations for 
him. Hence we may be led to underſtand. 


the Importance of the Oath, which Ore/tes 


required of {phigenia, and the meaning 
of that Exclamation, into which Pylades 
breaks out, when he receives the Letter 


from her, and delivers it to Oręſtes, 
Far 


3 


5 


R 
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For ſhould we fail to gain that heav'nly Image, 
| Loft is thy Brother, loſt the Houſe of Atreas. 
Cho, Some fearfull Vengeance of the Gods purſues 
The Race of Tantalus, and works them Woe. 


Iph, E're thy Arrival here, I oft have ſigbd 


To viſit Argos, and my dear Oreſtes, 
And now my Wiſhes are the ſame with thine, 
To free thee from thy Sorrows, and to heal 
The ſad Diſtractions of my Father's Houſe, 
No more reſenting that he ſought to {lay me. 
Thee from the Altar I perchance may fave, 


And fave my Family : But to elude 
The Goddeſs and the King, is what I fear. 


When 7hoas ſhall perceive the Marble Shrine 
Robb'd of its Image, ſhall I not be ſlain? 
For what can I alledge in my Excuſe? 
Cou'd'{t thou indeed by one advent'rous Act 
Together with the Statue place me too 


7 what an eaſy Taſk am 1 oblie'd! 
And O how fortunately haſt thou ſworn, 
Imperial Virgin ! 


Iphigenia was obliged by her Oath to fave 
Pylades, and by the Bond of Nature to 
fave her Brother. Her firſt Deſign of pre- 


ſerving one, and ſacrificing the other, was 


now rendered abortive, and ſhe was under 
a Neceſſity of ſaving both. She could not 
without Perjury give Pylades up to Slaugh- 
ter, nor conſeat to the Death of Ore/tes, 
without incurring the Guilt of Parricide. 


And yet the Laws and Religion of Taurick 
Scythia ſeem to require that one of them 
at leaſt ſhould be offered up in Sacrifice to 
Diana. This Oath therefore, was one, tho' 
not the only Cauſe of the preſent diſtreſsfull 


Situation of Iphigenia; Oreſtes farther con- 


jures her to aſſiſt him in carrying off the 
Image of Diana, without which he had no 
Hopes of being reſtored to his former 
Health. To extricate her out of all theſe 
Difficulties is the Buſineſs of the remaining 
Part of this Tragedy. 
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Aboard thy Veſſel, it were worth the Hazard. 
But this, without the other, will undo me, 
And what of that? — Thy Obje& will be gain'd, 
And thou return with Triumph to Mycene. 
No Peril therefore, no, not Death itſelf, 
Will I decline, thy Safety to procure. 
Men are by all regretted when they die, 
But a weak Woman is a trifling Loſs. 
Oreſ. Let me not be my Mother's Murderer, 
And thine too, Iphigenia; on my Head 
Her Blood is full ſufficient: no; with thee 
I am reſoly'd to ſhare one common Fate, 
Be it of Life or Death; and will attempt, 
' Unleſs I periſh here, to waft thee home, 
Or here will I remain and die with thee. 
Now hearken to my Words: Can'ſt thou believe, 
That if this Enterprize were oppoſite 
To great Diana's Will, the Pythian God 
To Athens wou'd have order d me to bear 
Her ſacred Image, and to ſee thy Face? 
From all theſe Points conjoin'd I gather Hope, 
That we ſhall happ'ly compaſs our Return. 
Iph. Be our firſt Care to *ſcape impending Death, 
Next, to obtain Poſſeſſion of the Goddeſs, 


Then think of our Return: Our Will is good. 
| Ore. 
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Oreſ. Can we not kill the King? 
Hph. "Tis hazardous 
For Strangers to attempt to kill a King 
In his own Kingdom. 
DO” Yet muſt it be riſqu d, 
If our own Safety hangs on the Succeſs, 
Iph. To this I cannot yield, yet I applaud 23 
K Fervency and Courage. | 
Oref.. Then ſuppoſe 
Thou ſhou'd'ft conceal me in the Temple here? 
Iph. That thro' the Shades of Night we may eſcape, 
Ore/. The thieviſh Night is friendly to Deceit; 
The Day belongs to Truth and Honeſty. 
pb. Within the Temple watch a waking Guard 
Of Prieſts, whoſe Vigilance we cannot cheat. 
Oreſ. Our Death, alas! is ſure. O who can ſave us? 
Iph. A Scheme that ſeems to promiſe fairer Hopes 
Now labours:1 in my Breaſt. 
Oref. ooo Impart it to us. 
Ipb. F mean to make Advantage of thy Madneſs. 
Oreſ. A female Brain ſtill teems with Stratagems. 
Iph. 1 will alledge, that having lain thy Mother 
| Thou art from Argos fled. 
Oreſ. Of my Miſhap, 
So it may profit aught, avail thee freely. 
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Iph. That ſuch a Victim will offend the Goddeſs. 
Ore/. What Reaſon wilt thou render? I begin 

To ſpy thy Purpoſe. 

Iph. That thou art unclean; 

But ſhalt, when pure, be yielded up to Death, 
Oreſ. How will this aid us to obtain the Image? 
Iph. I will infiſt that in the Ocean Stream 

Thou muſt be purified. 

Oreſ. Where ſtands the Goddeſs, 
| Whom here we fail'd to ſeek? within the Temple? 
Iph. That too, polluted by thy Touch impure, 
__ Demands Ablution in the cleanſing Flood. 
Oreſe Where wilt thou do this? at the Southern Shore? 
Iph. Where thy moor'd Veſſel at her Anchors rides, 
Oreſ. Whom wilt thou truſt to bear the ſacred Image? 
[ph. Myſelf : beſide none may preſume to touch it. 
Oreſ. To Pylades what Taſk muſt be allotted ? 
Ipb. He alſo muſt be ſaid to be defil'd 

With the ſame Guilt. 

Oreſ. But wilt thou 0 unſeen, 

Or to thy Monarch's Eye expoſe thy Deeds? 
Ipb. Doubt not but I ſhall win him to our Purpoſe; 
| For done it cannot be without his Knowledge, 
Oreſ. The Bark and all the jovial Crew are ready. 
Iph. To haveall that in Order be thy Care. 


Oreſ. 
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Oreſ. Remains then one thing only: That theſe Women 


Iph. 


Conſent to keep our Secret: therefore beg, 
Beſeech them, and employ thy utmoſt Art, 


And ev'ry moving Topick of Perſuaſion : 


To move and touch the Heart thy Sex is ſtrong : 
For all the reſt I doubt not of Succeſs. 


My deareſt Friends, Inow look up to you; [to the Cho. 


In your Arbitrement my Fortune lies; 
| Henceforth, as ye determine, ſhall 1 be, 


Be happy, or be nothing ; be depriy'd 


Forever of my Country, my dear Brother, 


And this my deareſt Kinſman, Firſt for that: 


But other Arguments I have to move you. 
We Women ftill are friendly to each other, 
True to the common Int'reſts of our Sex. 
Then be not only ſecret, but aſliſting, 
And aid us in our Flight. Fidelity 
And © Secrecy are Virtues of great Worth. 


Behold! in one and the ſame Fate involv'd 


Three Friends, together deſtin'd to return 

To their dear Country, or together die; 

If I eſcape, that ye may likewiſe ſhare 

In the ſame Fortune, here do I engage 

To waft you ſafe to Greece : Oh! then be ſecret; 


Be faithfull: I conjure 72 by this Hand, 
EE --- - BUS 


j 
by 
1 
} 
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The Bond of Fellowſhip; by theſe fair Cheeks, 
Which J falute in Friendſhip; by theſe Knees, 
Which ſuppliant I embrace; by all the dear, 
Dear Pledges left behind.you at your Homes, 


Your Parents and your Children: If there be 


Among ye, who have Children, I appeal 
To them, to all, to ey? ry one. Oh! ſpeak: 
What ſay ye? which of ye conſents? which not ? 
Oh! tell me that; for if you diſapprove, 
I and my Wetched Brother are undone. 

Cho, 2s Fear not, dear Princeſs! have no other Care 
But for thy Preſervation, We will keep 
Thy Purpoſe ſecret ; ſo protect us, Jove / 


Jph. Ithank ye, Friends: For this may kli attend yel. 


Thou, Pylades, and thou, Oreſtes, now 
Retire within the Teeuale: ; for the King 
Will ſpeedily come hither to inquire, 
If yet the Victims at the Altar bleed. 


1% That the Chorus ſhould ſo readily 
conſent«to keep Iphigenia's. Secret, is not to 
be wondered at, conſidering it was com- 
poſed of Grecian Women, who had been 


taken forcibly by Pyrates from their native 


Country, and ſold for Slaves, into Taurick 
Scythia, from whence they could not haye 
ſo reaſonable a Proſpect of eſcaping as that 
here offered them by Iphigenia, who promiſes 
them, if, ſhe comes ſafe to Greece, to de- 
liver them from Captivity, and convey 


Sf 


them to their native Land. The Circum- 
ſtances of the Chorus conſidered, make it 
alſo appear leſs ſtrange, that F 
ſhould explain the Particulars of her Plot 
in their Preſence. They were intereſted 
in the Succeſs of it. The Preſence of the 
Chorus cannot, upon all Occaſions, where 
they intervene, be ſo well juſtified : But 
the ancient Drama could not ſubſiſt without 


the Chorus. 


O mighty 
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O mighty Goddeſs | who in Aulis' Sands 


Did'ſt ſave me from my Father's{laught'rous Hands, 
To theſe and me once more thy Aid afford, 

Nor falſify thy Brother's ſacred Word: 
Well-pleas'd with us to Athens O remove! 

Nor with Reluctance quit this Scyhian Grove : 
To Athens thou art call'd, the rich, the great, 
And can'ſt thou with Barbarians fix thy Seat? 


STROPHE I. 


Cho, Sad Bird, who the Rocks ſtil] among 
To the murm'ring Surges below 


Repeateſt thy dolorous Song, 
In Numbers explaining thy Woe, 
In Accents, which ſadly declare 
That Ceyx thoſe Dirges inſpires, 
Loſt Ceyx, the Cauſe of thy Care, 
And Object of all thy Deſires! 
In Elegies mournfull as thine, 
Halcyone, we too complain; ; 
In Baniſhment deſtin'd to pine, 
And figh for our Country in vain, 
O Greece how I languiſh to fee _ 
Thy populous Cities once more! 
How languiſh, Lucia, for thee! 


The Goddels, whom Matrons adore. 
— By 
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By Cynthius, where ſtands her rich Shrine, 


Hy the Palm's high-embowering Shade, 
By the Laurel, and Olive divine, 
Where + reclind her 21 Head; 


By the Lake, on whoſe echoing Tides 


The ſweet Cygnet expiring complains, 


Our Goddeſs Lucina reſides, 


Far, far from theſe barbarous Plains. 


SNTISTROPHE I. 
Alas! what a Torrent of Tears 
Continually ſtream'd from theſe Eyes, 
When fill'd with a thouſand fad Fears, 
To Pyrates we firſt fell a Prize? 


When War and Oppreſſion's ſtrong Hand 


Had laid our proud Cities all waſte, 
And we, a diſconſolate Band, 
Aboard their black Veſſels were plac'd; 


Thence ſavagely barter'd for Gold, 


We came to this barb'rous Land ; 
And there to Captivity fold, 
Around the dire Altar we ſtand, 
Ordain'd on the Prieſteſs to wait, 
And aſſiſt at theſe horrible Rites! 
For ſuch an unfortunate State 


Have we * d all our former Delights 


The 
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The Wretches long practis'd to mourn, 

Perceive not the Weight of their Grief ; 
A Change in their Forune muſt turn 

To a better, and bring them Relief. 
But they are completely unbleſs'd, 

Who, bred and accuſtom'd to Bliſs, 
Like us, on a ſudden oppreſs'd, 

Are plung'd in a hopeleſs Abyſs. 


STROPHE II. 
Thee, Iphigenia, thro' yon watry Way 
A well mann'd Bark to Argos ſhall convey: 
While the toiling Crew to chear, 
Pan his whiſtling Pipe ſhall bring, 
And Apollo, heav'nly Seer, 
Tuning to the Lyr:c& String 
His Voice divine, ſhall ſpeed the lab'ring Oar, 
With joyous Pæans to th' Athenian Shore. 
Iphigenta, thou ſhalt go, 
Leaving wretched me behind, 
And to favour thee ſhall blow 
Ev'ry fair and gentle Wind: 
Fair blow the Wind, and ſwell the puffing Sail, 
Till the tough Cordage ſtretch before the Gale. 


ANTE 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 


Oh! might I travel thro' yon lucid Road, 


Where rolls the Chariot of the fiery God! 
Might I thro' th' impaſſive Air 
My unwearied Courſe purſue | 
Till, diſtinguiſh'd from afar, 
My dear Country roſe to view | 
Then quick deſcending from my airy Height, 
My Pinions wou'd I cloſe, and ſtay my Flight. 
Then lead on the dancing Choir, 
As upon my bridall Morn, 
When I ſtrove with rich Attire 
Each fair Feature to adorn, 


And ſhading with my Hair my bluſhing Face, 


By half concealing heighten'd ev'ry Grace, 


e End of the Fourth Aft 


ACT 


Tho. 


Cho. 


Tho. 


[ph. 


Tho. 


Iph. 


Iph, 


o. 
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A T. 
1 HO AS With Ss CHoRUS. 


ww" RE is the Guardian of this ſacred Dome, 
The Grecian Virgin? Hath ſhe yet prepar'd 
The Strangers for the Altar ? Or within 

Burn now their Bodies in the ſacred Fire ? 


Behold ſhe comes | herſelf will tell you all. 


[Ir HIGENIA appears in the Door of the Tem- 
ple, with the Statue of the Goddeſs in ber Arms. ] 


Hold wherefore, Iphigenia, haſt thou heav'd, 


And beareſt from its Shrine that heav'nly Image, 


Which from the Baſe may never be remov'd ? 
O! King, advance not, ſtay thy Footſteps there. 
Hath ought befall'n unwonted in the Temple ? 
Abominations! for my holy Lips 


Muſt ſtyle them ſo. 
Tho. 


To what ſtrange Hiſtory 
Will this Preamble uſher us? Explain, 


The Victims thou haſt taken for the Ar, 
O Thoas, are unclean. 


Declar'ft thou this 
4 155 From 
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Iph. 


Tho. 


[ph. 
Tho. 


Ipb. 
Tho. 


1ph. 


Tho. 
[ph. 


Tho. 


Ipb. 
Tho, 


[ph. 


Tho, 


Iph. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
From Knowledge, Iphigenia, or Opinion? 
The Statue of the Goddeſs on her Baſe 
Turn'd round. 

Self. mov 'd, or by an Tarhquitke ſhaken? 
Self-mov'd and clos'd the Curtain of her Eyes. 
But to what Cauſe aſcrib'ſt thou an Event 
So wonderfull? Uncleanneſs in theſe Strangers? 
Doubtleſs ; for they have done a horrid Deed. 
Have they with Scyzhian Blood their Hands defil'd ? 
The Guilt of Murder they brought hither with them. 
What Murder? Thou haſt fill'd me with I mpatience, 
Againſt their Mother they conſpir'd, and ſlew her. 
O Phœbus No Barbarian wou'd ave dar d 


A Deed lo horrible | 


And therefore Gates 


Hath ariv? n and hunted them from all her Coaſts. 


Were theſe the Motives that incited thee 
To bring the ſacred Image forth ? 

To keep her 
From the Contagion of this horrid Guilt 
1 mov'd her from her Shrine, to this e 
And holy Cope of Heav'n. 

From what Signs 

Did'ſt thou collect theſe Strangers were unclean? 


When I beheld the Goddeſs . i 
I trait 


Tho. 


Job. 
Tho, 
Iph. 
Tho, 
Ipb. 
2 
Ipb. 
Tho. 
Iph. 
Tho, 
Iph. 


The. 


IPHIGENIA 
I ſtraight inferr'd the Cauſe, 


An Eye ſo ſharp, 
A Judgment ſo ſagacious, ſpeaks thee wiſe, 
And well inſtructed in the Arts of Greece. 
The Strangers upon this, with a ſweet Bait 


Sought to allure my Heart. 


By charming thee 
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With ſome good Tidings of thy Friends in Argos? 


They told me, that Oreſtes liv'd, may dear 


And only Brother 


And proſper d. 


That the pleaſing Tale 
Might in return prevail on thee to ſave them. 


They told me farther, that my Father liv'd, 


Yet haſt thou chap! d the Snare, 


still faithfull to our Goddeſs and her Worſhip. 
My Soul abhors all Greeks: They caus'd my Ruin. 


Say then, how muſt we treat theſe Grecian Strangers ? 
The Law muſt be reſpected and obey'd. 
The cleanſing Lavers, and the bloody Knife 


Of Slaughter 1 is prepar d. 


The Victims firſt 
With pure Ablutions muſt be ſanctify' d. 
Sufficeth for theſe ſacred Purpoſes 
The living Fountain, or the briny Wave? 


Dd 


Tph. 
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17 The Poet, to give, as I ſuppoſe, an 
Air of Solemnity to the Religious Cere- 
mony of Purification, which Iphigenia 


ſeems here to be entring upon, and to 


which all ſhe ſays or does in the remaining 
Part of this Scene, is preparatory, changes 
his Numbers on a ſudden from the /ambick 
Meaſure, into another called by the Gram- 


Tis thy Office to MR 
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Iph. The Sea beſt cleanſes all Impurities. 
Tho. So ſhall the Victims fall more acceptable. 
Iph. And ſo ſhall my Deſigns more ſurely ſpeed. 
Tho. Ev'n at the Temple's Foot the ſalt Wave breaks, 
[ph. Retirement I demand, and Solitude, 
For other Matters have I to perform. 
Tho, Go where thy Purpoſe calls: fear no Intruſion, 
I pry not into hidden Myſteries. _ 
Iph. This Image alſo muſt be purify d. 
Tho, Yea, doubtleſs, if polluted by the Filth 
Of bim, who flew his Mother. 
Iph. Otherwiſe 
Ne'er had my Hand remov'd it from the Shrine. 
Tho. How good i is  Piety with Prudence join d! 
1 5 „TROCHAICE s 
Iph. Know t thou what ſhou'd now be order d 
Tho. 
Iph. Let them bind in Chains the Strangers. 
Tho, Canſt thou fear they ſhou'd eſcape. 


marians Trochaick. As i in our Engliſb Ver- 
ſification, we have a Meaſure exactly an- 
ſwering this, as well in the Cadence as in the 
number of Feet or Syllables, I have ven- 
tured, in imitation of the Original, to make 
uſe of it upon this Occaſion. That ad- 
mirable Ode or Song called Heſier s GH, 
is compoſed entirely of Trochaick Verſes, 


Iphb. 
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Iph. Truſt no Greek ; Greece is perfidious. 


Tho, Slaves, depart, and bind the Greeks. 
ph. Having bound, condudt them hither from the Temple. 
Tho. Be it done, 


Ipb. T hen with Mantles veil their Faces from the Sun's 
ætherial Flame, 
And let ſome of thy Attendants wait on me. 


Tho. Be theſe thy Guard. 
Iph. To the Cit next thy Mandate iſſue— 
Tho. What muſt it import? 
Iph. That all keep within their Houſes. 
Tho. Loeſt they meet the Murderer? 
Iph. Yea; for that will cauſe Pollution. | 
Tho. Go, and publickly proclaim 
— That to all it is forbidden to appear in view. 
Iph. OKing! 
Thy Affection to thy . far exceeds the Love 
1 of Friends. 
Tho. What to me, O royal Virgin, thou haſt courteouſly 
apply'd, 


broken indeed into two, and rhyming with Greek and Latin Trochaicks, if we join the 
each other, according to the Genius of the two Parts together, and read them as one 

Engliſh Poetry, but in the Harmony and Line ; as will appear if we compare then 
Menſuration agreeing preciſely with the with the following Verſes : 


*Exmedur Fave aonirar, | 789* Ee pacuale-. 
Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, | quique amavit cras amet, 


As near Porto Bello lying | on the gently ſwelling Flood. | | 
e Dad 2 Petter 


3 
SI C 
n 
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Hheetter ſuits thy wond'rous Merit, whom we all ad- 


mire and praiſe. 
{ph. Thou before the Fane remaining 


Tho. What muſt 7hoas here — : 
[ph. Purify the ſacred Manſion. 

Tho. Cleans d and bleſs'd for thy Return? 
Iph. But as forth proceed the Strangers —— 

Tho, What to me doſt thou enjoin? 
[ph. Spread before thine Eyes thy Mantle. 

Tho, That their Sight pollute me not? 
Iph. Long ſhould I ny returning 

Tho. my Fi ix the Limits of thy stay. 


Ipb. Marvel not. 
Tho. O take thy Leiſure to perform the ſolemn Rites. 
Iph. Grant, ye Gods, theſe Expiations may, as I intend, 
| ſucceed! 
1780. I ſubſcribe to that Petition, 
| Iph. From the Temple, lol I view 
This way marching the Greek Strangers, with the 
Pomp of Sacrifice, 7 
Holy Enſigns of Diana, blooming Youths toSlaughter | 
doom'd, 
Vitims, whom I now muſt offer, Blood to expiate 
with Blood, i! 
And the ſolemn Blaze of Torches, with all other 
Rites requird, © To 
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To perform the due Ablution, of the Goddels and the 
Greeks, 

From the Reach of this Contagion, fly I warn ye 

all to fly! 

Be thou Prieſt, who at the Altars of the Gods wou dſt 
| ſpotleſs ſerve + 0 

Be thou Bridegroom with Im patience haſting to com- 
plete thy Bliſs! 


Or a Matron ſick and lab ring with the Burden of 


thy Womb! 
Fly! avaunt! left this Pollution ſhou' d infe& and 
blaſt your Joys! 


Virgin Daughter of Latona ,ightyGoddeh, heay” nly 


Queen! 


So I may for theſe propitiate, and to thee in ſuch a 
Place, 

As by thee ſhall be accepted, may 42 Sacrifice 
perform, 


In a Temple pure and holy, thou unſpotted Maid, 


| ſhalt dwell, 
And we alſo ſhall be happy—What I farther 1 wou'd 
expreſs, 
Tho' unutter'd, thou omniſcient, Heav n and thou 
canſt waer an 


Exeunt Ir H. OR ES. PY T. and Proceſſion, &c. manet Cnokus. 
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O DE. 
Cho. s Great is Latong's Offspring! which of yore 


In rich Ortygza's fruitfull Vale ſhe bore! 


Phœbus with curling Gold array'd, 
* Sweet Maſter of the LyrickString, 
And great Diana, Silver-ſhafted Maid, | 
The Mighty Seed of Heav'n's immortal King! 
From Delos, that o'erlooks the circling Floods, 
From Delos, famous for the Birth of Gods, 
To high Parnaſſus, on whoſe ſacred Meads 
His holy Revels oft young Bacchus holds, 
Her heav'nly Offspring did Latona bear, 
Where underneath a Laurel's verd'rous ſhade, 
A monſtrous Serpent in unnumber'd Folds 
Wound up his ſpotted Train, and from afar 
Glitt ring with brazen Scales, and glaring wide 


18 As Ore/tes undertook his Expedition 
into Taurick Scythia by command of the 


 Delphick Oracle, the Chorus takes occa- 


ſion to relate its divine Inſtitution accord- 


ing to the traditional and legendary Ac- 


count of it received by the Greeks. And 


| ſure nothing could be imagined more pro- 


per to prepare the Audience for the Cataſ- 
trophe of the Drama than the Hiſtory of 
the ſacred Original of that Oracle : which, 

by ſetting forth that it was inſtituted by 
Apollo, the Brother of Diana, and the great 


Froghet of a and ratified by their 


Father Ne the 8 of the Gods, 
intimates that all thoſe Deities were inter- 
eſted in the Accompliſhment of its Pre- 
dictions; conſequently that its Promiſes 
ought to be relied upon with a religious 
Confidence, and their Accompliſhment ex- 
pected notwithſtanding any Appearances to 
the contrary. This is viſibly the Deſign of 
the following Ode, which is the more art- 
full, becauſe it does not appear at firft 


fight, nor anticipate the Event of the Fifth 


AQ, tho? it Wy prepares the Reader for 
them. 
With 


\ 
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With fiery Orbs ſuffus d with Blood, 
Before th' inſpiring Cavern ſtood, 
And to the Tripod all Acceſs deny'd. 
Him, the foul Spawn of Earth, Apollo ſlew, 
While at Latona's Breaſt as yet he hung, 
And in her Arms with ſportive Vigour ſprung 
Exulting in his Might, 
Impatient for the Fight, 
Impatient his huge Foe the Python to ſubdue. 
Then entring the Prophetick Cave, 
Down on the Golden Tripod fate the God, 
And from that Seat of Truth his Anſwers e, 
From that divine Abodde 1 
His ſacred Oracles he ſung, 
While anxious Mortals liſten'd to his Tongue. 
There by Caſtala's Silver Tides 
The Delphick Seer reſides, 
All in the Center of the Globe W ; 
Thence equally to deal his heav'nly Truths around. 
But when the Beldam Earth beheld _ 
Her Daughter Themis from her Shrine expell'd, 
Fantaſtick Spectres in her fruitful Womb A 
She bred, Companions of Night's thickeſt Gloom; 
And to inquiring Mortals, as they lay 
Stretch'd in her darkſom Grotts, ſhe bade them riſe, 
I And 
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14 IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
And in Prophetick Dreams diſplay | 
Their preſent, paſt, and future Deſtinies. | 
While in Reſentment of her injur d Child, 
Thus of a Prophet's Praiſe Apollo ſhe beguil'd, 
But to Olympur airy Height 
With Speed Apollo took his Flight, 
And there beſought th Almighty Sire 
To interpoſe his Pow'r divine, 
To quell the vengefull Beldam's Ire, | 
And drive her Spectres from the Pythian Shrine. 
The Father ſmil'd, to hear his Son 
Sollicit ſuch a gainful Boon, 
And for his Pysbian Dome demand 
The Gold, as well as Worſhip of the Land. 
The Father ſmil'd, and bow'd his Head; 
Earth's viſionary Phantoms fled ; 
And lying Dreams no more believ'd, 
No more inquiring Man deceiv'd. 
To Phœbus was reſtor d his former Fame: 
Again to Delpbi crouding Nations came, 
Conſulting boldly that unerring Shrine, 
Where Truth once more > had — her Throne di- 
vine. 
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Enier a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. ve Servants of the Temple, ye who wait 

At great Dianas Altars, tell me, Where? 

Say, where is Thoas King of Scythia gone! a. 
Call, open your ſtrong Gates, and call him forth, 
Forth from the Temple bid our Monarch come. 
Cho. What wou'd'ſt thou? but ſtrict Silence was en- 
join'd us. 
Mef: The two young Grecian Strangers are gone off; 
By Iphigenias Counſel and Aſſiſtance 
ay are departed hence, and in their Bark 
Bear with them the fam'd Image of our Goddeſs, 
Cho, The Tale thou telleſt merits not our Faith, 
But he, for whom thou doſt inquire, the King, 
Is haſtily departed from the Temple. 
Meſ. Where? for tis fit he know what now is doing. 
Cho, We know not; haſten thou, and ſeek him out, 
And if perchance thou find him, tell thy Tale. 
Meſ. Are not all Women treacherous and falſe ? 
Ve are Accomplices in this Tranſaction. 

Cho. Thy Words proceed from a diſtemper'd Mind. 
| How can theſe Strangers Flight relate to us? 
Meſ. Then whereforefly ye not to the King's Palace? 


Cho, Not till we firſt have gain d Intelligence, 
8 © If 
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Tf in the Temple yet our King remains. 

Me. Ho! open there! To you within I call. 
Inform the King, that at the Gate there ſtands 
One, fraught with Tidings horrible and ſtrange. 


Emer Troas 


Tho, What's he that round the Temple of the Goddeſs 
This Clamour raiſes, forcing the barr'd Gates, 
And ſtriking all within with Fear and Horrour? 
Mef. Theſe Women, Thoas, have with Lyes deceiv'd me, 
And ſought to ſend me hence, reporting falſly 
Thou from the Fane wert haſtily departed. 
Tho. From ſuch a Fraud to them what Gain accrues ? 
Meſf. That will I ſhew hereafter : Now attend 
To what is now more urgent. The young Virgin, 
Who at Diana's Altars here preſides, 
Young Iphigenia, with the Grecian Strangers, 
Is flying from this Shore, and with her bears 
The venerable Image of our Goddeſs. 
Th Ablutions, ſhe pretended, were a Cheat. 
Tho. How ſay ſt thou, what bad Dæmon hath poſſeſs d her? 
Meſ. Know then, freſh Matter for Aſtoniſhment, 
She did it to preſerve Oreſtes Life. 
Tho. Whom ? what Oreſtes? Clytæmneſira's Son? 
Meſ. The Victim, whom ſhe feign'd to purify. 


Tho, 


4 
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Tho. A Miracle! I cannot ſtyle it leſs | 

Mef. Fix not thy Thoughts on that; but liſt to me, 

And when thou ſhalt have Wart and weigh'd my 
ä 

Adviſe how to purſue and take theſe Strangers, 

Tho, Say on; thou counſel'ſt well; no narrow Frith 

Have they to paſs, that ſoon they ſhou'd expect 

To fly beyond the Reach of my ſtrong Spear, 

Meſ. When to the Sea-beat Shore we now arriv'd, 

Where undeſcry'd Oreſtes Veſſel lay, 

The Daughter of Atrides, Iphigenia, 

As ſhe were then beginning to perform 

Some my ſtick Sacrifice, or ſolemn Rite 

Of Expiation, which with earneſt Care 

She ſeem'd to be preparing, with a Nod 

Commanded us, who, as thou didſt enjoin, 

Attended her, and led the Pris ners bound, 

Back to retire; and taking in her Hand 

Their Chains, march'd on, herſelf conducting them. 

This ſeem'd indeed ſuſpicious, but thy Slaves, 

O Thoas, acquieſc'd in her Commands. 

Some ſhort Space after, that ſhe might appear 

Still in her Myſteries engag'd, ſhe ſcream d 

Aloud, and chaunted forth ſome barb'rous Strain, 


As the dread Act of holy Expiation 
E e 2 That 
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That Inſtant were perform'd But when in vain 

Long time we ſate expecting, in our Minds 

A ſudden Fear aroſe, leſt thoſe Greek Strangers, 

Burſting their Fetters, might attempt to ſlay 

The Virgin Prieſteſs, and eſcape by Flight. 

Yet cautious of ſurveying what the Gods 

Ordain to be conceal'd, we filent fate; 

At length, by common Vote it was decreed 

To go, altho' forbidden, to the Place: 

There we no ſooner came, but we deſcry'd 

A Grecian Gally, with her Oars like Wings 
Advanc'd, and flutt' ring for immediate Flight, 
With fifty jovial Sailors by her Sides, 

Rang d on their Benches, and the two young Greeks 
Unbound, and ſtanding on the lofty Poop: 

Some kept the Prow with Staves, while on the Bows 


Some /iow'd the Anchors, 


is As the Athenians were a maritime 
People, Euripides might look upon the De- 


tail he here enters into, and the Sea Terms 
which he makes uſe of, as a Kind of Com- 
pliment to them upon their great Skill and 
Knowledge in Sea Affairs. It is certain, how- 
ever that he ſpoke to them in a Language 
very well underſtood, few or none of his 


Audience being wholly unacquainted with 


Navigation. By this Detail, therefore, of 


the Operations on board the Veſſel of 


Oreſtes, he ſet before their Eyes a ſtronger 


and more lively Picture of the Hurry, as 


others to the Rocks, 


well as the Addreſs of the Mariners, in get- 
ting their Veſſel out to Sea, than any ge- 
neral Deſcription could have given them. 
In this I thought myſelf obliged, as a Tranſ- 
lator, to follow my Original as well as I 
was able, that is, by uſing Terms analo- 
gous to the Greet, and ſometimes giving 
the Senſe inftead of the Words and Phraſe 
of Euripides, as in the following Lines : 


i 0s xMuaras 
Drreudoilec, „ 01a Xepw! Tovmwno in 
Ilir d doyris Thy Eevy xabi:ous. 
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That butted o'er the Main, with nimble Feet 
On Ladders climbing, by the Hauſers drew 
The Veſſel to the Shore, to take on board 
The Virgin Prieſteſs, to the Deck beneath, 
Now oer the Billows haſting to deſcend. 
But we perceiving then their treacherous Schemes, 
Regardleſs of all Danger, on her ſeiz'd, 
And graſping faſt the Hauſers, boldly leapt 
Upon the Stern, and tore the Rudder off; 
And thus expoſtulating with them, ſaid: 
On what Pretence, O Strangers, ſail ye hither 
O'er the wide Ocean, from our Shrine to ſteal, 
And bear away our Prieſteſs and our Image? 
What Right haſt thou to force this Virgin hence, 
Like a bought Slave? and whence? and who art thou? 
To this he quick reply d, That thou mayſt know, 


which literally tranſlated run thus: Others, 
running haſtily up the Ladders | Steps or 
Bridges] drew or paſſed through their Hands 
the Stern-Cables or Hauſers, and commit- 
ting the Virgin Stranger | Iphigenia] to the 
Sea, let her down, viz. into the Ship. From 
theſe Words it is plain that the Veſſel was 
at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the Shore, 


and that the Sailors, by drawing in the 


Hauſers, endeavour'd to get it nearer the 
Shore, which from the Word xabic-av, let 
down, appears to have been higher than the 
Park : for which Reaſon they got out their 


Ladders or Steps to enable Iphigenia, who 
ſtood upon the Shore, to paſs over the Sea 
into the Ship. That «XMpaxa; ſignifies 
Ladders, Steps, or Bridges, uſed among 


the Greeks to paſs from one Ship to another, 


or from the Ship to the Shore, may be ſeen 


in Potter's Antiquities, I thought proper 


to give this Comment upon theſe Words 
to juſtify my Tranſlation," which, I flatter 
myſelf, exhibits the true Meaning of Eu- 
ripides, not very obvious, and miſtaken both 
by the Latin and Vi ench Tranſlators. 
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I am Oreſtes, Brother to this Virgin, 
« The Son of Aggamemnon, hither come 
* Home to convey my Siſter, loſt ſo long.“ 
Yet faſt we held the Virgin fil, and fain 
Wou'd have compell'd her to return to thee; 
Whence many a Bruiſe and Buffet ſoon ile d; ; 
For Weapons we had none, but carried on 
The Fight with Nature's Arms, which in our Sides 
And Breaſts the two young Strangers darted fierce, 
Till ev'ry Limb was batter'd and with Toil 
Foreſpent : Then flying on a craggy Cliff 
We mounted, bearing on our Heads and Eyes 
The bloody Marks of Violence and Strife. 
There more at Eaſe the Battle we renew'd 
From the high Rocks, and batter'd them with Stones. 
But thence the Archers ſtanding on the Deck 
Soon drove us, and compell'd us to retire. 
Mean while, (for then a mighty Wave roll'd in, 
Wafting the Gally nearer to the Shore) 
| ma Oreſtes boldly plunging in the Sea 
(The Crew all ſeeming fearfull and unwilling) 
His Siſter ſeiz d, and placing on his Back,  * 
| Safe thro' the Waves tranſported her aboard. 
| is Then too the Statue of the Jove-born Maid, 
| The ſacred Image, that fell down from Heav'n, 
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In the Mid-Gally utter'd thus her Voice: 
« Haſte, haſte, ye jovial Mariners of Greece, 
«© Now ply your Oars, and ſpread the Waves with Foam: 
«© Now have we gain'd thoſe Points for which we ſail'd 
The ſtormy Euxine and dire Boſphorns /” 
Whereat the Crew, forth carolling at once 
Their wil-bentren Note, each other chear'd, 


And beat with luſty Oars the daſhing Brine ; 


While yet within the Bay the Gally ſwam, 
She ran a-head amain, but paſling out, 

A mighty Swell ſhe met, that heay'd her back ; 
And a briſk Gale ariſing ſuddenly 

Still lock'd her in the Port, while all in vain 
The ſtruggling Oar eſſay'd to ſtem the Wave, 
That drove them ever backward on the Shore. 
Then ſtood the Daughter of Atrides forth, 
And to Diana thus addreſs d her Pray'r : 

«© O Daughter of Latona, fave me, fave 

« 'Thy Prieſteſs, flying from this barb'rous Land 


« To her own native Greece, and O forgive 


20 This miraculous Speech of the ſacred 


Image ſerves two Purpoſes; firſt, to encou- 
rage the Greeks, by aſſuring them that the 
Goddeſs did not only approve of their 
carrying off her Image and her Prieſt- 
eſs, but had concurred and co-operated 
with them, which is implied in theſe 
Words : 


Now have we gain'd as Paints "= 
which we ſail d, &c. 


Secondly, to deter the Scythians, among 
whom the Alarm was now given, from mo- 


leſting or purſuing the Greeks, by ſhewing 


them, that ſhe went willingly along with 
them, and had taken them under her Pro- 


tection, 
| cc My 
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e My pious Theft! Thou, Goddeſs, lov'ſt thy Brother, 
« Allow me then to love my Brother too!” 
To this the Virgin's Pray'r the Sailors all 
Reply d with Pæans loud, and to the Oar _ 
Their broad bare Arms applying, toil'd and ſung. 
Yet nearer to the Rocks the Gally drew : 
Which noting, ſome into the Billows plung'd, 
While ſome more prudent got their Anchors out. 
Mean time I hither was diſpatch'd, O King, 


To make Relation of theſe Arnie Events, 


Then haſte, provide us Manacles and Chains 
For if the Waves abate not of their Rage, 


All Hopes of Safety to the Greeks are loſt. 


The Ruler of the Sea is Iliou's Friend, 

The Foe profeſs'd to the whole Race of Pelips, 
And will again deliver to our Hands, 

As is moſt meet, the Son of Ae 
With his falſe Siſter; who no longer ſeems 

To bear in Mind the Sacrifice in Aulis. 
Unhappy Iphigenia, thou, alas! 

Thou and thy Brother, ſhould our mighty Lord 
Once more attach you, muſt together periſh. 
Natives of Scythia, all, attend my Summons! 


Why mount ye not your Steeds, and on the Shore 
Fly to receive the Freight of this Greek Veſſel 


Now 
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Now caſt upon our Coaſt? Dzand's ſelf 

Shall lend you Wings to chace theſe impious Wretches. 
Haſte others, and with ſpeed launch your ſwift Barks, 
That whether on the Land or Ocean ſeiz'd 

We may or caſt them headlong from the Rocks, 
Or fix their Bodies on the painful Stake. ö 

For you, th' Accomplices of theſe vile Schemes, 
Ye wretched Women, when Occaſion fits, 

You ſhall receive your Puniſhment. At preſent 
Affairs of greater haſte demand our Care. 


2: MINERVA deſcends. 


Min. Hold, Thoas. / whither haſteſt thou to had 8 
Thy e Squadrons? Liſt! Minerva ſpeaks. 
Stay thy Purſuit! nor rouze the Waves of War! 


21 The innen of K will be 
found to be ſtrictly agreeable to the Rule 
laid down by Horace, 


nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


if we conſider that, notwithſtanding the 
Protection and Concurrence of Diana, the 
Greeks were ſtill prevented from making 
their Eſcape, by Neptune, who had apparently 
declared againſt them, and by railing a 
Storm had driven them back upon the 
Coaſt of Scythia. This at leaſt is what the 
Scythians pretended-to believe, and were, 
in Conſequence of that Belief, preparing 
to purſue them as ſacrilegious Wretches, 
delivered by Heaven into their Hands, 


The Interpoſition therefore of ſome other 


-Deity was abſolutely neceſſary to bring 


about the Eſcape of Oreſtes, and to ſtop 


the Fury of the Scythians. And no one 
could be ſo proper as Minerva, the tute- 
lary Goddeſs of Athens, to which City 
Ore/ies was going to convey the ſacred 


Image of Diana. Minerva accordingly ap- 


plies herſelf in the firſt Place to Neptune ; 
and having by her Intreaties gained him to 


favour the Eſcape of Oreſtes, ſhe then ad- 


dreſſes herſelf to Thoas, King of Scythia; 


who was arming his Subjects, in order to 
purſue the Greets both by Land and Sea. 


Him ſhe ſtops, not only by ſhewing him 
that it would be in vain to purſue them, 


ſince Neptune had at her Requeſt wafted 
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For by Apollo's Oracles enjoin d 

Oreſtes hither came, to ſhun at once 
The perſecuting Furies vengeful Ire, 

His Siſter back to Argos to convey, 
And to my City bear the ſacred Image. 

Thus much to thee, O Thoas; as for him, 
Whom intercepted by the ſwelling Surge 
Thou thoughteſt to have ſlain, the young Oreſtes, 
Him o'er the level and unruffled Deep 
At my Requeſt hath Neptune wafted far. 
And now, Oreſtes, liſten to my Voice! 
(Tho' abſent thou canſt hear the Voice divine) 
Proceed now with thy Sifter and the Goddeſs: g 


them out of his Reach, but by taking from 
him all Cauſe of Reſentment againſt Oreſtes 
and Iphigenia, telling him that what they had 
done proceeded from the expreſs Orders of 
Apollo. But the Poet had {till a farther 
View in bringing Minerva here upon the 
Stage: The Corus, conſiſting of Eræcian 
Women, who had been taken by Pyrates 
out of their own Countries, and ſold for 


Slaves into Scythia, ought not, in Juſtice, 


to be left to periſh there, for their Fidelity 
to their Miſtreſs Iphigenia, to whom they 
belonged, having been preſented to her by 
Thoas, King of that Country. And yet, 


as it was apparent from theirBehaviour to the 


Meſſenger who came to inform the King 
of the treacherous Deſigns of Iphigenia, 


that they were acquainted with that Secret, 


Death'or ſome other grievous Puniſhment 
muſt inevitably have attended them, as 


1 


Accomplices in that Treaſon; for fo Theas 
conſiders them, and threatens them accord- 
ingly : Here then again the Interpoſition 
of Minerva was both proper and neceſſary. 
To theſe two Reaſons for introducing Mi- 
nerva upon this Occaſion may be added 


another, which undoubtedly had great 


Weight with Euripides ; ſince it preſented 
him with a fair Opportunity of ingratiating 
himſelf with his Audience, the People of 
Athens, by giving in the Name and Perſon 
of Minerva the- SanEtion of a divine Ori- 
ginal to the Inſtitution of ſeveral religious 
Rites and Ceremonies then obſerved in that 
City. This is viſibly the Deſign of the far 
greater Part of the Speech, which he here 
puts into the Mouth of Minerva and tho? 
what ſhe ſays upon this Occaſion, does not, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, belong to his Subject, and 
regards the Audience more than any of the 
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But when to Heav'n-built Aubens thou ſhalt come, 


There on her utmoſt Confines is a Spot, 
Adjoining to the high Caryſtian Shore, 


Deem'd holy, and my People call it 4/z: 
There ſhalt thou raiſe a Temple, and enſhrine 
The heav'nly Image, which ſhall bear the Name 


Of Scythian Artemis, to future Times 


a 


A laſting Monument of all the Woes 
Which in thy devious Travels thou didſt bear, 
When the fell Furies hunted thee thro' Greece. 
There Mortals ſhall henceforth their Off rings bring, 
And celebrate in Hymns the Taurick Maid. 
This Cuſtom alſo ſhalt thou inſtitute, 


Perſonages of the Drama then upon the 
Stage (who were only the Chorus and the 
Scythians) yet he has with great Art and 
Judgment connected and interwoven it 
with the Body of the Piece, by making 
Minerva addreſs her Words, and direct her 
Orders to Qreftes though abſent ; and give a 
| Reaſon for ſo doing, which at the fame 
time juſtifies her Conduct, and in a very 
ſtriking manner expreſſes her Divinity: 


7h abſent, thou canſt hear the Voice divine. 
All this could not fail of ſenſibly affecting 


an Athenian Audience, ever much addicted 
to Superſtition, and always accuſtomed to 
be flattered by their Orators and Poets, 

I ſhall cloſe theſe Remarks, in which I 
have endeavoured to point out ſome parti- 
cular Inſtances of the Art and Judgment 
of n in the Conduct of this Play, 


with the Words of Monſ. Sema. who 
concludes his Reflections upon this Piece 
with the following Obſervation. It is 
6 impoſſible (ſays that learned Jeſuit) not 
& to take Notice of a certain Air of Truth 


ce and Reality peculiar to the Greet Taſte, 


& which runs throughout this whole Piece, 
& and which conſiſts in making the Specta- 
& tor believe that the Event did really hap- 
ce pen in the Manner in which he ſees it re- 
c preſented on the Stage, and that it could 
c not have happened otherwiſe. A Thing, 
« adds he, that cannot ſo preciſely be 
cc affirmed of the greater Part of our 
&« French Tragedies, which, when they 
& ſucceed, moſt commonly excite in the 
« Minds of the Audience an Admiration 
c rather of the Art of the Poet, than any 


« Impreſſion of Truth and Reality, with 


<« regard to the Action repreſented,” 


That 
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That when my People hold the ſolemn Feaſt 
Memorial of thy having here eſcap'd 
The deadly Altar, ſhall a Man be brought, 
And to his Throat the ſacrificing Knife 
The Pontiff ſhall preſent, and draw his Blood 
An Off ring to the Goddeſs, that ſhe loſe : 
No Portion of her cuſtomary Honours, 
There alſo, Iphigenia, {till ſhalt thou 
Continue on her Altars to attend, 
The Guardian of the rich Brauronian Shrine. 
And there, when thou art dead, ſhalt thou be laid, 
And to thy Tomb, as Off rings, ſhall be brought 
| Silk-broider'd Mantles of all curious Woofs, 
Such as unhappy Matrons, in the Pangs 
Of Travail dying, ſhall behind them leave. 
Moreover, this Injunction do I lay 
On thee, Oreſtes, from this barb'rous Land 
That to their Homes thou bring theſe Grecian Women: 
An equitable Law; for I preſery'd 
Thy Life, and in thy Favour Sentence gave, 
When at thy Trial on the Hill of Mars 
The Votes were equal found; and 'tis my Will 
1 That in whatever Cauſe the Votes henceforth 
In Number ſhall be equal, on the Side 


Of Mercy ſhall the Judgment be preſum'd. 2 
3 AS on 
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And, Son of Agamemnon, now ſail on! 

Sail with thy Siſter from this barb'rous Shore! 
And thou, O Thoas/ mitigate thy Rage. 

Tho. O Pallas mighty Goddeſs! heav'nly Queen! 

Fond and unwiſe is he, who doth refuſe 

To hearken to the high Beheſts of Heav'n. 

Nor gainſt Oreſtes, tho' he bear from hence 

The venerable Image of our Goddeſs, 

Nor gainſt his Siſter, in my Breaſt henceforth 
Shall harbour any Rage! For mortal Man 

To ſtruggle with the mighty Gods, is vain. 

Then may they ſafely to thy Land tranſport 

The ſacred Image, and enſhrine it there. 

And farther in Obedience thy Voice, 

Theſe Women will I ſend to Heav'n-lov'd Greece, 
And lay aſide the Spear and hoſtile Bark, 
Prepar'd the flying Greeks to intercept. 

Whatever thou commandeſt, I applaud. 

It is moſt meet that Heav'n's high Will prevail. 

Hin. Go, gentle Gales, and favourably waft, 

MWaft young Oreſtes to tht Athenian Shore | 
Myſelf will alſo go with you along, 

In Perſon to convoy my Siſter's Image. 

And, Mortals, ye whom Heav'n's protecting Hand 
Hath wonderfully ſav'd, depart in Joy! 


[Minerva re-oſcends. 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


Cho. Virgin Pallas Child of Fove / 


By the Gods rever'd above! 

And by Mortals fear'd belowW ! 
To thy ſov'reign Will we bow! 
Thy Beheſt, celeſtial Maid, 

Shall with Rev'rence be obey'd! 
Joys not ev'n in Hope attain'd 
Hath thy heav'nly Voice ordain'd, 
Virgin Pallas.“ Child of ove, 


Fear'd below, rever'd above 


The End of the Fifth Aci. 
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Dramatis Per ſonæ. 


Goppzss of the Gour. MEsSSENG=R, 
 Ocyevs, 0 MoUNTEBANKS, 
bPavyoctian, = . 

NURSE, LED SPIRITS, 


Scene lies in Thebes, 
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THE 


Triumphs of the G 0 UT. 


SCEN E, @ Chamber 


Euter Ocvevus lame, and leaning on the Nurſe. 


-Ocyp. W without Wound proceeds this hor- 


rid Pain, 


That robs me of the Aſſiſtance of my Feet ? 
While, like a Bow-ſtring by the forcefull Arm 
Of ſome bold Archer ſtrain'd, the cracking Sinews 
Labour and ſtretch; and "ee me to complain, 
That Length of Time but ſtrengthens the Diſeaſe. 
Nur. Raiſe thyſelf up, my Son, nor bear ſo hard, 
Leſt, helpleſs as thou art, with thee 1 fall. 
Ocyp. LR weighty then, to Wa thee, I'll lean, 
And reſt upon my Foot, and bear my Pain. 


1 Ocypus, the Son of Podalirius and 
Aſtaſia, was eminent for his Strength and 
Beauty, a great Lover of Hunting, and all 
Gymnaſtick Exerciſes. This young Man 
having been accuſtomed to inſult and de- 
ride whomſoever he ſaw grievouſly afflicted 
with the Gout, telling them at the ſame 
time, that their Pains were nothing, brought 
upon himſelf the Indignation of the Goddeſs, 


who preſides over that Diſtemper, and was 
at laſt, by the Violence of the Diſeaſe, drove 
to a Recantation. Lucian had compoſed 
an entire Drama upon this Subject ; but as 
only the Beginning of this Piece remains, 
I have tranſlated it, and with very little 
Alteration in either, have made it a Part 
of his other Drama, whoſe Subject is the 
Triumph of the Gout over Phyſick. 
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For Shame it is, that Youth ſhou'd aſk the Aid 


Of ſuch a prating, old, decrepit Wretch. 

Nut. Forbear, vain Boy, thy ſcoffing Inſolence. 

Nor vaunt too much thy Youth; for well thou now A, 
In Sickneſs Youth is impotent as Age. 

Be govern'd; for this Arm ſhou'd I withdraw, 
Thou fall'ſt, white my old Peet unſhaken ſtand. 
Ocyp. But if thoufall't, thro' Age thou fall'ſt, not Sickneſ; : 


Old Age is weak, tho prompt and willing ever 


Nur. Leave arguing; 124 tell me by what Chance 
This Pain hath got Poſſeſſion of thy Toe. 8 


Oeyp. As in the Courſe I exercis'd, awry _ 

My Ankle turn'd, and thence the Pain enſud 
Mur. Why, as the F. ellow faid, who careleſs fat 
Clipping his griſley Beard, then run again. 

Ocyp. Or wreſtling might I'1 not the Hurt, receive, 
5 When lock'd together were our grappling Limbs? 
Mur. A truſty Champion by my Troth thou art, 

If all thy Fury light upon thyſelf. 

But this is a meer Cirele of Evaſions. 

And I myſelf the like Diſcourſe have held 

In former times, and try' d to varniſh o'er, 
Een to my deareſt Friends, th' unpleaſing Truth; 

But now when ev'ry ſwelling Member ſpeaks, 
And burning e torture thy whole Body 
| Enter 


” * 


Phy. What therefore muſt be dene? ſhall I lay open 
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Emer Phyſician, | 


Phy. O! re is ; Ocypms, illuftrious Youth? 


For lame, I hear, are his victorious Feet. 
And therefore to affift him am I comm. 
But ſee! where careleſs on the Couch diffus d, 
Supine he lies} Heav' n grant thee Health, my Son, 
And to thy Feet reſtore their wonted Strength. 
Deelare to me, O Ocypus, the Cauſe 
Of thy Complaint: perhaps my pow rfull Art 
May for thy Anguiſh find ſome quick Relief. 


* 


Ocyp. Intolerable Pain my Foot conſumes. 


Phy. Whence came it? how? what Accident? in. 

Ocyp, Or. in the ſtraining Race, or happ ly while 
My Gymnick Exerciſes F perform d, 
Some Hurt from my Companions I receiv d. 

Phy. Then where's the ſore and angry Inflammation? 

And why no Fomentation on the Part? 

Ocyp. The woollen Bandage 1 abhorr. 

Nur. E Alas! | 

| How banefull is the Pride of handſome Looks! 


Thy tumid Foot? But, Ocypus, be ſure 

If once ] ſeize upon it, I ſhall drain, 

At many ing Wounds, thy Arteries, 
Gg2 ee 
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Oo Put all thy new. . Deviora now in Practice, 


Phy. 


Ocyp. Hey | ho! 


| Mur. 


So from this horrid Pain my Foot be freed. 
Then lol my ſteely Inſtrument I draw, 
This crooked, ſharp, blood-thirſting loſtrument. 


Phyſi cian, what doſt thou fared? 


| Wow thou with ſharp Inciſions vex him more? 
And, without knowing why, his Foot endanger? 
He hath.abus'd thee with an. idle Tale. 


For. neither in the ſtraining Race, nor while 
His Gymnick Exerciſes he germ d, 15 


From his Companions did he Hurt receive. 
Then liſten to my Tale. Healthfull he came, 


And all unwounded home; and greedily 
The Ev'ning Feaſt l and drain'd the Bowl; 
Then falling on the Couch ſecurely ſlept. 

But at Mid- night awaking, loud he roar'd, 

As ſmitten by ſome God: Fear ſeiz d us all. 
And, Oh! he cried, whence came this dire Miſchanes ?: 


Some torturing Dæmon ſeizes on my Foot; 


Thus on his Couch: up-ſitting all Night long 


His Foot. in ſad Solemnity he moan d. 

But when the Cock's ſhrill-ſounding Trump! pro- 
claim 

The dawning Day, lamenting forth he comes, 


& And 


E 
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And on. my Shoulder leans his fev'riſh Hand, 
While his diſabled Footſteps I upheld. 
All that he told thee is a forg'd Device 
To veil the Secret of his dire Diſeaſe, 
Which now in ev'ry Limb begins to rack him, 
Nor yet is able to extort the Truth. 

Ooyp Old Age is everarm'd with mighty Words; 
Vaunting in Speech, but impotent in Action. 
He, who when fick his nurſing Friends: deceives, 


Like the ſtarvd Wretch that hungry Maſtick chews, 


But cheats himſelf, and foſters his Diſeaſe. 
Ppßy. Thou cheateſt all; now that, now ſaying this, 
Confeſſing Pain, but not explaining. what, 
Ocyp. And how ſhall I explain it? I indeed 
Know that! ſuffer Pain; and that is all. 
Phy. When Pain, without apparent Cauſe, invades 
The ſwelling Foot, a Man may pleaſe himſelf 
In hunting after this and that Solution, 
But can't miſtake the Nature of his Evil. 
And now hear this, howe'er unpleaſing Truth, 
At length, with Vengeance due, it's come upon . 
oy. It? what? alas! what terrible Diſeaſe, 


z Maſtick is a great Strengthener of the is ſo far from being a Relief, that it rather 
Stomack, and conſequently promotes Ap- increaſes his Complaint : this I take to be 


petite, which to a Man. dying of Hupger the meaning of this Paſlage. 


That . 
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That needs ſuch Preface to its hortid Name? 
Mar. The Gout, O wretched 0eyps, whoſe Pangs 
And goaying Torts thou didſt once deride. 
Ocyp. But what, O ſkilfull Artiſt, what ſay'ſt thou? 
Phy. Farewell, to ſerve thee. I neglect myſelf. 
Ocyp. What Accident or Buſineſs calls thee hence? | 
Phy. Into a cureleſs Evil thou art fall'n. 
Ocyp. Muſt I then ever lame, tormented ever, 
Drag on a Life of everlaſting Woe? 
Phy. Fear not; thou ſhalt not be for ever lame. 
Ocyp. What worſe have. L ta fear? 
P.. On either Les: 
5 galling Fetters will the Goddeſs bind. 
Ocyp. Alas! in t other {mpathizing Foot 
| Methinks I feel a new unuſual Pain. 
| Or am I motionleſs? Or wherefore dread 1 * up. 
To place theſe once {a nimble Feet on Earth? 
Seiz d like a Child with vain and ſudden Fear: 
Now by the Gods, th immortal Gods, I beg, 
If ought thy Art ſuggeſt of Aid or Comfort, 
Thy friendly Help apart, and heal my Pain, 


The ſecret Venom, pay the eilling Arrow 


That piexces thro! my Feet, and tears my Sinews. 
| Phy, Not to amuſe thee with unmeaning Words, | 
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Like ſome of thoſe Wh call themſclves (Phyficians, 
But of the healing Science tothing know; 

III briefly ſhed the State 6f thy Cemrlaint: 

An unfitmountdble and ſtrong Diſtaſe 
Is fall'n upon thee: Bbnds friere hard and ſtubborn 
Than thoſe Steel temptt d Shackles, Which the Hand 

Of Faſtice fixes on the bold Ofchdet : 

A dreadful}, undiſcover d, ſceret Ill, 

Whoſe Burdet human Natufe ſcarce can bear. 

” 6 Alas! oh! oh! what inward Smart is this, 

That penetrates my Foot? oh on thy Arm 

Support me, e re F fall; and lead me on 


As the you Wen reeling Bacchin lead. 
Illi on the Couch. 
There leave him on the Couch ; 


His much exhauſted Spirits will recruit. 
ä Exennt N urſe and Phyſician. 


'Ocyrvs folus, | 
Ocyp. 0 horrid Name! deteſted by the Gods! 
Gout, ruefull Gout! of ſad * Cocyzus born 
Whom in the mirky Caves of Tartarus 
The Fiend Megera in her Womb conceiv dd, 


3 Cocytus, one of the Rivers in Hell; fo ' Cocytus, nam d PER Lamentation loud 
named, from a Greek Word, which ſgni- Heard on the ruefull Stream. 


fies ro e | Milt. P. L. B. ii. 
| And 
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And nouriſh'd at her Breaſt : Ales too 
With her fell Milk the wayward Infant fed. 


But oh! what God brought thy diſaſtrous Pow'r 


To taint this Light, and harraſs human Kind? 
If Puniſhment condign purſue the Dead, 
For Crimes committed in their Days of Neture, 


What need was there i in Plato's dreary Realms 
With Streams forbidden Tantalus to vex? 

To whirl Ixion on the giddy Wheel? 

And weary $/yphus with fruitleſs Toil? 

It ſure had been ſufficient Puniſhment 
Had each Offender the ſharp Pains endur d, 


That tear this meagre miſerable Carcaſe: 


While thro' th' obſtructed Pores the ſtruggling Vapour 


And bitter Diſtillation force their Way. 


Een thro the Bowels runs the ſcalding Plague, 
And waſtes the Fleſh with Floods of eddying Fire. 
So rage the Flames in ÆAtna's ſulph'rous Womb: 


So *twixt Charybdis and vex d Scylla rave 


Th' impriſon d Tides, and in wild Whirlpools toſs'd 

Daſh gainſt the mould'ring Rocks the foaming W 

O Evil unexplor' d! how oft in vain 

We fondly try to mitigate thy Woes, 5 

And find no Comfort, by falſe Hopes abus d. [Sleeps. 
SCENE 
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SCENE changes, and diſcovers the Chorus, confting of Gouty 
Men and Women, marching in Proceſſion to the Temple of the Gout, 
with Mufick and Dancing, es | 

Chorus. To tender Ajtis, beardleſs Boy, 
The howling Phrygian Throng 
On CYelè's high Mountain chant 
Th' enthuſiaſtick Song. 
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On yellow Tmolus flow'ry Top 
The Lydian Youth around 
For * Comus mix the warbling Voice 
And Flute's melodious Sound. 


With claſhing Arms, in frantick Mood, 
The mad Idæan Train 
Attemper to the Cretan Dance 
Their holy ritual Strain. 


To Mars, the furious God of War, 
The ſwelling Trumpets breathe, 
Preluding to contentious Strife, 


To Battle, Blood, and Death. 


4 Attis, a beautifull Boy, beloved by Madneſs, &c. After his Death he was wor- 
Cybele the Mother of the Gods: She made ſhipped with Cybele on Dindymus, a Moun- 
him one of her Prieſts, and enjoined him tain in Phrygia. 

Chaſtity ; but he having lain with the Nymph ; Comus, the God of Revelling and De- 
Sangarites, ſhe in Anger ſtruck him with bauchery, 


H h But 
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But we, O Gout, afflictive Pow'r ! 
We thy ſad Votaries, 
In Sighs and Groans to thee perform 
Our annual Sacrifice . 


When uſher'd by the bluſhing Hours 
The genial Spring appears ; 

And ev'ry Flow'r-embroider'd Vale 
Its verdant Mantle wears: : 


When Zephyr on each pregnant Tree: 
. Calls forth the tender Leaves; 
| And her ſad Neſt the Swallow builds 
Beneath the friendly Eaves : 


When in the Grove, at Midnight Hour, 
Diſconſolate, alone, | 
For /zys loſt. th' Athenian Bird ; 

Renews her plaintive Moan, Sn. 
1 | [Exit Chorus. 


6 6 Tye, the Son of Tereus and Progne, who. cut out her Tongue but ſhe found Means - 

was ſlain by his Aunt Philomela, and ſerved to diſcover it to her Sifter. Philomela was 

up at Table to his Father Tereus, at the in- turned into a Nightingale, and ”——_ into a. 

ſtigation of his Mother Progne, whoſe Huſ- Pheaſant, 
band Tereus had raviſhed Philomela and 


SCENE, 


OF THE GOUT. 


S8 ENR, A Chamber, 
Oc vr us /olus. 


Ocyp. Come, O my Comfort, my Supporter, come, 


My Staff, my third beſt Leg, O! now whole 
My tott'ring Footſteps, and direct my Way, 
That lightly on the Earth my Foot may tread. 
Wretch, from thy Pallet raiſe thy heavy Limbs, 
And quit the cover'd Cloſeneſs of the Room. 
Diſpell the Cloud, that weighs thy Eyelids down, 
In open Day, and in the golden Sun 

On purer Air thy enliven'd Spirit feaſt. 

For now my willing Mind invites me forth ; 
But the weak Fleſh refuſes to comply. 

| Be reſolute, my Soul; for well thou know'ſt, 
The Gouty Wretch, that wou'd but cannot move, 


numer « 
Come on, 55 


SCENE changes. 


Enter 00 cyPUs, who diſcovers the Chorus before a Temple offering 


Sacrifices to the Gout, with Mufick and Dancing. Dance. 


Ocyp.—But who are they, whoſe Hands with Crutches fill'd, 


Whoſe toſſing Heads with Eldern Garlands bound, 


Hhe Fe Seem 
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Exit Ocyevs, 
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Seem in wild Dance ſome Feaſt to celebrate? 
Do they to thee, Apollo, Pans ſing? 


Then wou'd the Delphick Laurel ſhade their "my 


Or chant they rather Bacchanalian Hymns? 
Then wou'd their Temples be with Ivy wreath'd. 
Whenceare ye, Strangers? ſpeak: the 'Truth declare, 


Declare, O Friends, what Deity ye worſhip. 


But who art thou, that mak'ſt us this Demand? 
Thou too, as from: thy Crutch may be inferr d, 
And hobbling Pace, thou art a Votary 

Of the Invincible Divinity, 


 Ocyp: Jam; nor am unworthy of the Name. 


Chorus, When Cyprian 1 Venus, Queen of Love, 


In pearly Dews fell from above, 
Nereus amaſs'd her ſcatter d Frame, 
And form'd the fair- proportion d Dame. 


Faſt by the Fountains of the Deep, 
Where on their Owze the Surges ſleep, 
On her broad Boſom Tethys laid 

The Partner of Jove's Regal Bed. 


1 Venus is faid to have been born of the Froth of the Sea, 


Minervs, 
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Minerva, Virgin bold and wife, 
From the great Monarch of the Skies, 
Haturnian ove, her Birth receiv'd, 


In his immortal Brain conceiv'd. 


But old * Ophion, hoary God, 

Our Goddeſs firſt embrac'd ; 

Firſt in his fond Paternal Arms 
The mighty Infant plac'd. 


What Time primeval Chaos ceas d, 
And Night eternal fled ; 

Bright roſe the Morning, and the Sun : 
His new-born Radiance ſhed, . 


Then from the Womb of Fate ſprung forth 
The Gout's tremendous Power, 

Heav'n with portentous Thunders rung, 
And hail'd her natal Hour, 


Clotho receiv d and ſwath'd the Babe, 
Thence at the ſtreaming Breaſt 
Of Wealth by foſt' ring Plutus fed, 


Her awfull Force increas'd. 


* 


8 Ophion, a God older than Saturn the Father of Jupiter. 
Ocyp, 
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Ocyp.Say by what Rites myſterious to her Altar 
Doth the dread Pow'r her Votaries admit? 
Cho, ? Nor with the biting Steel ourſelves we wound, 
Or ſprinkle with our Blood the hallow'd Ground: 
Nor are our Necks with galling Collars worn; 
Or livid Backs with ſounding Scourges torn : | 
Nor at the Altar, when the Victim dies, 
Gorge we the raw and bleeding Sacrifice: 
But when the Spring the riſing Sap impells, 
And the young Elm with genial Moiſture ſwells, 
When in the Hedges on the budding Spray 
The Blackbird modulates her various Layz 
Then unperceiv'd ſhe drives her piercing Dart, 
And wounds the inmoſt Senſe with ſecret Smart; 
The Hip, the nervous Thigh, the Ankles ſwell, 
The bending Knee, and firm ſupporting-Heel: 
The ſtrong- knit Shoulder and the finewy Arm, 
And Hand mechanick feel th' inteſtine Harm, 
Thro' ev'ry Joint the thrilling Anguiſh pours, 
And gnaws, and burns, and tortures, and devours; 
Till Length of Suff ring the dire Pow'r appeaſe, 
And the fierce Torments at her bidding ceaſe. 


„ The Chorus hear allude to ſeveral Re- tions the Prieſts of Baal cutting and flaſh- 
ligious Ceremonies performed by ſeveral ing themſelves with Knives, &c. 
Prieſts to their Gods, The Scripture men- 
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Ocyp. 
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Ocyp. Unweeting then her Votary am I: 
Thou, Goddeſs, gentle and benign, approach | 
And I, with theſe thy Vot'ries, will begin 
Thy ſacred, ſolemn, cuſtomary Song. 


| Chorus, Thou Air, be ſtill, thou, Sky, ſerene; z 

Thuy Groans; thou, gouty Wretch, forbear, 

Propt on her Staff, behold the Queen 
Deigns at our Altars to appear! 


Ie Goddeſs of the Gout ne or enters. 
Chorus. Hail! gentleſt of the heavinly Pow'rs! 
Propitious on thy. Servants ſmile ! 
And grant in Spring's fermenting Hours. 
A quick Deliv'rance from our Toll. 


Dance. 


odd. Lives there on Earth to whom I am unknown; 
Unconquerable Queen of mighty Woes? 
Whom nor the fuming Cenſer can appeaſe, 
Nor Victim's Blood on blazing Altars pour'd. 


Me not Apollo Self with all his Drugs, 

High Heav'n's divine Phyſician, can ſubdue; 
Nor his learn d Son, wiſe Aſculapius. 

Vet ever ſince the Race of Man begun, 

All have eſſay d my Fury to repel}, 
Racking th' Invention of ſtill-baffled Phyſick. 
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246 THE TRIUMPHS 
Some this Receipt gainſt me, ſome that explore. 
Plantane they bruiſe, the Parſley's odorous Herb, 
The lenient Lettice, and the Purſlain wild. 
Theſe bitter Horehound, and the watry Plant 
That on the verdant Banks of Rivers grows; 
Thoſe Nettles cruſh, and Comfrey's viſcid Root, 
And pluck the Lentils in the ſtanding Pools. 
Some Parſnips, ſome the gloſſy Leaf apply 
That ſhades the downy Peach, benumming Henbane, 
The Poppies ſoothing Gum, th' emollient Bulb, 
Rind of the Punick Apple, Fleawort hot, 
The coſtly Frankincenſe, and ſearching Root 
Of potent Hellebore, ſoft Fenugreek 
Temper'd with Roſy Wine, Collamphacum, 
Nitre and Spawn of Frogs, the Cypreſs-Cone, i 
And Meal of bearded Barley, and the Leaf q 
Of Colworts unprepar'd, and Ointments made N 
Of pickl'd Garus, and (O vain Conceit!). 
The Dung of Mountain-Goats, and human 8 
The Flow'r of Beans, and hot Sarcophagus. 
The pois nous Ruddock ſome, and Shrew-Mouſe boil, 
The Weaſel ſome, the Frog, the Lizard green, 
The fell Hyzna, and the wily Fox, 


10 Ruddock is a kind of red Land-Toad. 
| And 
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And branching n Stone-buck bearded like a Goat. 
What kind of Metals have ye left untry'd? 

What Juice? what weeping Tree's medic'nal Tear? 

What Beaſts? what Animals have not beſtow'd 

Their Bones, or Nerves, or Hides, or Blood, or Marrow, 

Or Milk, or Fat, or Excrement, or Urine ? 

The Draught of Four Ingredients ſome compels 

Some Eight, but more from Seven expect Relief; 


Some from the purging Hiera ſeek their Cure, 
On myſtick Verſes vainly ſome depend; 


The tricking Jew gulls other Fools with Charms; 
While to the cooling Fountains others fly, 
And in the cryſtal Current ſeek for Health. 
But to all theſe fell Anguiſh I denounce, 

To all who tempt me ever more ſevere, 

But they who patiently my Viſit take, 

Nor ſeek to combat me with Anodynes, 

Still find me gentle and benevolent. 

For in my Rites whoe'er participates, 

His Tongue with Eloquence I ſtraight endow, 
And teach him with facetious Wit to pleaſe, 

A merry, gay, jocoſe Companion boon : 
Round whom the noiſy Croud inceſſant laugh, 


i: The Stone-buck is a Beaſt with ſhaggy Hair and a Beard like a Goat, but other- 
wiſe like a Stag. 3 
| I 2 4. 
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As to the Baths the crippled Wretch is borne. 
For that dire Ate, of whom Homer ſings, 
That dreaded pow rfull Deity am I: 
Who on the Heads of Men inſulting tread, 
And filent, ſoft, and unobſerv'd approach. 
But as from me the acid Drop deſcends, 
The Drop of Anguiſh, I the Gout am call 'd. 
Now then, my Vot'ries all, my Orgies ſing, 


And praiſe with Hymns th' unconquerable Goddefs, 


Chorus. Hear ſtubborn Virgin, fierce and ſtrong, 
Impracticable Maid! 
O liſten to our holy Song! 
And grant thy Servants Aid! 


Thy Pow'r, imperious Dame, diſmays 

The Monarch of the Dead, 

And ſtrikes the Ruler of the Seas, 
And thund'ring ove with Dread. 


Thee ſoft repoſing Beds delight 
And Flannels warm Embrace, 

And bandag'd Legs nor ſwitt in Flight, 
Nor Victors in the Race, 


en At, ſee Homer's Iliad, B. xix. towards the Beginning. 
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Thy Flames the tumid Ankles feel, 
The Finger maim'd, the burning Heel, 
And Toe that dreads the Ground. 
Thy Pains unclos'd our Eyelids keep, 
Or grant at beſt tumultuous Sleep 
And Slumbers never ſound. 


Thy Cramps our Limbs diſtort, 
Thy Knots our Joints invade : | 
Such is thy cruel Sport! 
Inexorable Maid! 


Enter Meſſenger with two Mountebanks bound. 


Meſ. O! Miſtreſs, opportunely art thou met. 
Attend; no vain or idle Tale I bring, 

But wal ſupported by authentick Facts. 

As thro' the Town (for ſo thou didft enjoin) 
With {low and gentle Pace I lately rang 'd, 
Searching if haply I might chance to find 
A Mortal bold enough to brave thy Pow'r; 
There quiet all, and patient I beheld, 
Subdu'd, O Goddeſs, by thy mighty Arm. 
All but theſe two preſumptuous daring Wretches, 
Who to the gaping Crowd with Oaths deny'd 


To pay due Reverence to thy Deity, 
= is Boaſting 
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Boaſting that they wou'd baniſh thee from Farth: 
Wherefore with Fetters ſtrong their Legs I bound, 
And after five Days March Rave brou ght them hither, 
A weary March of twice Five hundred Feet. 
Godd.Swift haſt thou come, my winged Meſſenger, 
Say, from what Regions, thro' what rugged Paths, 
Haſt thou thy tedious longſome Way purſu'd? 
Explain, that I may comprehend thy Speed? 
Meſ. Five Stairs, whoſe weak and diſlocated Frame 
Trembled beneath my Tread, deſcending Gown, 
Firſt to the level Pavement I arriv'd, 
That gainſt my Feet its jarring Gueface turn'd; 
= - Which having with uneaſy Footſteps croſs'd, 
= 1 I enter'd next the rough and flinty Street, 
Whoſe pointed Stones the Gouty Foot abhors: 
| Here meeting with a ſmooth, tho ſlipp'ry Path, 
| I hurried on, but with back-ſliding Haſte, 
The trodden Slime my tott'ring Ankle turn d. 
Thus as I journey'd, down on ev'ry Side 
The ſtreaming es deſcended, and my Legs 
Faint and relax'd no longer "P's trod. 
Thence lab'ring in each Limb, and overtoil'd, 
A broad, but dang rous Way receiv'd me next: 
For on each Hand the whirling Chariots flew, 
And urg d, and preſs'd, and drove me faſter on: 
„ | 
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But I with nimble Action ply'd my Feet, 
And quick into an Alley ſtept aſide, 

Till evry rattling haſty Wheel was paſs'd. 
For, as to thee, O Goddeſs, I belong'd, 


Thy Votary, I ought not, cou'd not run, 


Godd.Servant, thou haſt not well perform'd i in vain, 
Nor ſhall thy prompt Obedience want Reward. 
In Recompence this pleaſing Boon receive, 
Three Years of light and gentler Pains to bear, 
But ye, moſt impious Heav'n-abandon'd Villains, 
What and whence are ye, that ſo proudly dare 
The Liſts to enter with the mighty Gout, 
Whoſe Pow'r not Jobe himſelf can overcome? 
Speak, Wretches— Many a Hero have I tam d, 
As all the wiſe and learn'd can teſtify, 
3 Priam was gouty, as old Poets ſing, 
And by the Gout the ſwift Achilles fell. 
Bellerophon, and Thebes unhappy Lord, 
The mighty Oedipas, my Proweſs own'd, 
And, of maim'd Pelops Race, young Pliſibenes. 


1 Priam was gouty, &c.] Lucian hid 
this Circumſtance from ſome ſecret Hiſto- 
Ties that are not come down to us; or poſ- 
ſibly there may be ſome Conceit which we 
do not underſtand, ſince one cannot help 


thinking that he alludes to the Lameneſs 


of Philoctetes, which he got by the fall of 
one of Hercules's Arrows on his Foot; and 
to the Wound which Achilles 1 in 
his Heel from Paris, which Wound was 


the Occaſion of his Death. 


He 
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252 THE TRIUMPHS 
He too, who led to Troy his warriour Bands, 
The halting Son of Peas, felt my Dart, 
And by my Dart the Lord of Ithaca, ) 
Not by the pois nous Trygon's Bone expir d. 
Wherefore, ill-fated Wretches, be aflur'd, 
Your wicked Deeds ſhall meet their due Reward. 
10 Mo. yrians we are, in fair Damaſcus born, 
But urg'd by Want and hungry Poverty, 
O'er Earth and Sea like Vagabonds we roam, 
And with this Ointment, which our Father gave, 
We comfort and relieve the Sick and Lame. 
Godd. What is your Ointment, ſay, and how prepar d? 
2 Mo. We dare not tell, to Secrecy oblig'd . 
Both by the ſolemn Oath of our Profeſſion, 
And laſt Injunctions of a dying Father; 
Who charg'd us to conceal the pow'rfull Virtue 
Of this our Med'cine, whoſe ſtrong Efficacy, 
O Gout, can e'en thy madding Fires allay. 
Godd. Ha! miſerable Wretches, ſay ye ſo? 
Is there on Earth a Med' cine, whoſe Effect 
My Pow r is not ſufficient to controu] ? 
Come on, upon this Iſſue let us join. 


95 T elegonus, the Son of Uly//es by Circe, deen lr ſlew bis Father Uly/is with a 
coming to Ithaca to ſee his Father, was Spear or Arrow, pointed with the Bone of 
denied Entrance by the Servants; upon a Trygon, a poiſonous Fiſh, 
which a Quarrel enſucd, in wen he un- 


Let 
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Let us exparlatcs now the Prevalence 
Of your ſtrong Med'cine o'er my raging Flames. 

Hither, tormenting Spirits, who preſide 

Oer my diſtracting Sorrows, hither come. 


Spirits deſcend.” 


Coda. Thou from the tender Sole to ev 19 Toe 

Round all the Foot the burning Anguiſh ſpread. 

Thou in the Heel ſhalt ſettle from the Thigh, 

Thou on the Knee ſhalt pour the bitter Drop. 

And each of you a Finger ſhall torment. 

Hei. Behold, O Queen, thy Orders are perform d. 
See! where the Wretches maim'd and roaring lie, 
Their Limbs diſtorted with our fierce Attack. 

Godd. Now, Friends, inform us of the Truth ; declare 
If ought your boaſted Ointment now avail. 

For if my Forces it indeed ſubdue, 

Far, to the dark Receſſes of the Earth, 

The Depths profound of Tartarus Ill fly, 

Henceforth unknown, unhonour'd, and unſeen, 
1*Mo.Behold the Ointment is apply'd! but, oh! 

The Flames relent not. Oh ! I faint, I die! 

A ſecret Poiſon all my Leg conſumes, 

Not ſo pernicious is the Bolt of Joe. 


Nor rages ſo the wild tempeſtuous Sea: * 
or 
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254 THE TRIUMPHS 
Nor more reſiſtleſs is the Lightning's Blaſt, 
Sure three-mouth'd Cerberus my Sinews gnaws : 
Or on my Fleſh ſome pois'nous Viper preys; 
Or to my Limbs th' envenom'd »5 Mantle clings, 
Drench'd in the Centaur's black malignant Gore! 
O Queen, have Mercy! freely we acknowledge 
That, nor our Ointment, nor ought elſe on Earth, 
Thy unreſiſted Fury can reſtrain, 
O mighty Conquereſs of human Kind! 
Ocyp.“ I too, O potent Goddeſs, Grace implore. 
Once in the wanton Pride of vig rous Youth, 
« Vain of my beauteous Limbs, and active Strength, 
« I mock'd thy Dolours, and thy Pow'r defy'd. 
Rut now chaſtis d by thy afflictive Arm, 
“And by thy nearer Influence ſubdu'd, 
« My i impious Vaunts, O Goddeſs, I retract, 
« Adore thy Might, and deprecate thy Wrath. I 
Coda Spirits, forbear, and mitigate their Woes. 
See they repent em of the dire Contention. 


15 The Mantle of the Centaur Ne uſes, 


who having profered Hercules his Service 


to carry his Wife oyer the River Evenus, 


when he had her on the other Side would 
have forced her. Whereupon Hercules ſhot 
him with an Arrow. Neſſus, ſeeing he 
muſt die, in Revenge preſents Deianira 


with his Mantle ſtain'd with his own Blood, 


telling her it was a Charm for Love. She 
believing this, when Hercules was ſacrificing 
in Mount Oeta, ſent him this Mantle to 


put on, which he no ſooner did, but the 


Poiſon work'd fo ſtrongly that he grew mad, 
and threw himſelf into the Fire. 


: Now 


832 


or THEY Cor. 
Now let the World confeſs my ſtubborn Pow' r, 


e e I 9 


255 


Nor mov'd "_ _y nor by Drugs ſubdu'd. 


Cho. 


Goddeſs and Spirits re-aſcend.] . 


In vain with mimick Flames F almonens ſtrove 


To emulate the Bolts of thund'ring Jove; 
To deepeſt Hell with ſcorching Lightning driv'n, 
Too late he own'd the ſtronger Pow'r. of Heav'n. 


The Satyr * Marſyas blew his boaſtfull Reed, 
And, Phœbus, ſtrike, he cry'd, thy rival Strings. 


Stript of his Skin he mourns the impious Deed, 
While round the bleeding Trophy Pyrbmus * 


Robb' d of her Children, in eternal Woe, 
In Streams eternal while her Sorrows flow, 
Sad Mobe laments the fatal Hour, 

That urg'd her to provoke Latona's Pow'r. 


16 $2lmoneus, in Imitation of Thunder, 
cauſed a brazen Bridge to be built, over 
which he drove his Chariot, and for 


Lightning threw flaming Torches ; . but 


for this Impiety was ſtruck dead with real 
Lightning, 

17 Marſyas having challenged Apollo to 
a Trial of Skill, was by him flay'd alive. 


Niobe had fix, ſome ſay ſeven Sons, 


and as many Daughters, all of whom were 


9 


ſlain by Apollo and Diana, as a Puniſhment 
for the Pride of their Mother, who had pre- 
ſumed to coinpare herſelf with the Goddeſs 
Latona, and even to inſult her, becauſe 
the had not ſo large an Offspring as herſelf. 


Niobe was turned into a Stone, that always 


weeps. 


K k. Thee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cho. O awfull Gout, whoſe univerſal Sway 
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Thee, Pallas, ſkill'd in ev'ry Work divine, 
Fooliſh s Arachne at the Loom defy'd ; 
Inceffant thence ſhe draws the filmy Twine, 
Memorial of her fond preſumptuous Pride. 


| Taught by the Veng'ance of the Gods above, 
Latona, Pallas, Pythian Phœbus, Jove, 
To Mortals be this ſage Inſtruction giv'n, 


„That Man, tho' bold, is not a Match for Heav'n. 
Dance. 


The trembling Nations of the Earth obey, 
Our Torments, gracious Sov'reign, O afſuage! 
Be ſhort our Pangs, be moderate thy Kage! 


Many, various are the Woes 

That this Scene of Life compoſe. 
Uſe with reconciling Balm 

Can our throbbing Sorrows calm; 
Can our ſharpeſt Pains beguile, 
And bid Gouty Wretches ſmile. 
Hence, Companions of my Care, 
Learn with patient Hearts to bear, 
To expect with Souls unmov'd 
Ills, ye have already provd. 


19 Arachne was turned into a Spider. 


Ills, 
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If ſeverer Woes invade, 
Heav'n will grant ye Strength and Aid. 
Who, impatient of his Pain, 
Bites, and gnaws, and ſhakes the Chain, 


Laughter he, and Scorn ſhall move. 
Such is the Decree of Jove. 
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Song of 


AND 


bien 


THE 


Setting out of the Argo. 


HEN too the 3 arring Heroes to compoſe 
Th chants Bard, Oeagrian Orpheus roſe, 


And thus, attuning to the trembling Strings : 
His ſoothing Voice, of Harmony he lings. 


In the Beginning how Heav' n, Earth, 104 Sea. 


In one tumultuous Chaos blendeil lay; 
Till Nature parted the conflicting Foes, 
And beauteous Order from Diſorder roſe: 
How roll'd inceſſant o'er th' etherial Plain 
Move in eternal Dance the Starry Train ; 


: The Names of theſe Heroes were Id- 
mon and Idas, two of the Argonautes, the 
latter of whom having been. reprimanded 
by the former for ſpeaking too preſumptu- 
ouſly and arrogantly of himſelf, and too 
diſreſpectfully of the ns being heated 


with Wine, of which he had drunk a large 
Quantity, fell into a great Rage, and from 
Reproaches and Threats was going to pro- 
ceed to Blows, had he not been reſtrained 


by the reſt of the Argonauts and their Lea- 


der Jaſon. en Orpheus roſe, &c. 
How 


26 TRANSLATIONS FROM 
How the pale Orb of Night, and golden Sun, 


, Thro' Months and Years their radiant Journeys run; 
Whence roſe the Mountains clad with waving Woods, 
The ruſhing Rivers, and reſounding Floods,. 
With all their Nymphs; from what celeſtial Seed 
The various Tribes. of Animals proceed. 

Next how Ophion held his ancient Reign, 
With his fam'd Conſort, Daughter of the Main: 
On high Olympus ſnowy Head enthron'd; 

The new-created World their Empire own' d: 

Till Force ſuperior, and-ſucceſsleſs War 
Diveſted of their Crowns the regal Pair; 

On Saturn's Head Ophion's Honours plac'd,. 

And with his Conſort's Glories Rhea grac'd: 
Thenece to old Ocean's watry Kingdoms hurFd 
Thus they reſign d the Scepter of the World: 
And Saturn rul'd the bleſs'd Zitanian Gods, 

While Infant Jove poſſeſs d the dark Abodes. 

Of Dz#e's Cave; his Mind yet uninformd 
With heav'nly Wiſdom, and his Hand unarm'd: 
Forg'd by the Cyclops, Earth's Gigantick Race, 
Flam'd not as yet the Lightning's sſcorching Blaze, 
Nor roar'd the Thunder thro! the Realms above, 
The Strength and Glory of Almighty Jove... 
1 This 
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This ſaid, the tune füll Bard his Lyre unſtrung, 


And ceas'd th inchanting Muſick of his Tongue. 
But with the Sound entranc'd th' attentive Ear 


Thought him ſtill ſinging, ſtill ſtood fix d to hear. 
In ſilent Rapture ev'ry Chief remains, 

And feels within his Heart the thrilling Strains. 

Forthwith the Bowl they crown with roſy Wine, 

And pay due Honours to the Power divine. 

The pure Libations on the Fire they pour, 

While riſing Flames the“ myſtick Tongues devour. 


Now ſable Night aſcends her ſtarry Throne, 
And Argo's Chiefs her drowſy Influence own. 
But when the bright-ey'd Morning rear'd her Head, 
And look'd oer Pehon's Summits ting'd with Red; 
Light ſkimm'd the Breezes o'er the watry Plain, 
And gently ſwell'd the fluctuating Main. 
Then * Tiphys roſe, and ſummon'd by his Care 
Embark the Heroes, and their Oars prepare, 
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Portentous now along the winding Shores | Mi 
Hoarſe- ſounding Pagaſæan Neptune roars. 
Impatient Argo the glad Signal took, 

While from her vocal Keel loud Murmurs broke; 


* It was the Cuſtom of the Ancients at tims to 1 pouring on them a Liba- 
their ſolemn Feſtivals before they went to tion of Wine. 
reſt, to ſacrifice the Tongues of the Vic- 2 Tiphys was the Pilot of the Argo. 


= Her 


| 
l 
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Her Keel of ſacred Oak divinely wrought 
lionian Pallas from Dodona brought. 


On their allotted Poſts now rang d along 
In feemly Order fat the princely Throng : 
Faſt by each Chief his glitt'ring Armour flames; 
The midmoſt Station bold Arcens claims, 
With great Alcides, whoſe enormous Might 
Arm' d with a maſſy Club provokes the Fight, 


Now plac'd beſide him: in the yielding Flood 


The Keel deep-finking feels the Demi-God. 


T heir Hauſers now they looſe, and on the Brine 


: To Neptune pour the Gnfebrateg: Wine. 


Then from his native Shores ſad Jaſon turns 
His oft-reverted Eye, and ſilent mourns. 


As in Ortygia, or the Delphick Fane, 


Or where Iſinenus laves Bœotia's Plain, 


Apollo's Altars round, the youthfull Choir, 
The Dance according with the ſounding Lyre, 


The hallow'd Ground with equal Cadence beat, 


And move in Meaſure their harmonious Feet; 


Together ſo Theſſalia's Princes ſweep = 
With well-tim'd Oars the falver-curling Deep. 
While, raiſing high the Thracian Harp, preſides 


Melodious Orpheus and the Movement guides, 


On 
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On either Side the daſhing Surges broke, 
And fierce remurmur'd to each mighty Stroke; 


Thick flaſh the brazen Arms with ſtreaming Light, 
While the ſwift Bark purſues her rapid Flight, 


And ever as the Sea-green Tide ſhe cleaves, 


Foams the long Track behind, and whitens all theWayes: 


So ſhines the Path, acroſs ſome verdant Plain 
Trac'd by the P Footſteps of the Village Swain. 


Jove on that Day from his celeſtial Throne, 
And all th' immortal Pow'rs of Heav'n look'd down, 
The Godlike Chiefs and Argo to furvey 

As thro' the Deep they urg'd their daring Way, 
Then too on Pelion's cloud-top'd Summits ſtood 
The Nymphs and Fauns and Siſters of the Wood, 
With Wonder viewing the tall Pine below, 

That ſhaded once the Mountain's ſhaggy Brow, 
Now fram'd by Pallas o'er the ſounding Sca 

| Theſſalia s mighty Heroes to convey. 

But, lo! from Pelion's higheſt Clitt deſcends, 

And downward to the Sea his Footſteps bends 
The Centaur Chiron; on the Beach he ſtood 

And dip'd his Fetlocks in the hoary Flood. 
Then waving his broad Hand, the Bark he hales, 
And ſpeeds with proſp'rous 3 the parting Sails. 
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266 TRANSLATIONS FROM 
With him advanc'd his Conſort to the Shore ; 
The young Achilles in her Arms ſhe bore: 
Then raifing high in Air the pleaſing Load, 
To his fond * Sire the Ie Infant ſhew d. 


7 Peleus, the Father of Achilles, was one Haar that the Centaur Chiron was the 
of the Argonautes; and I need not tell the Tutor of Achilles. 


The 
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The Story of Phineus. 


HE following Day Bithynia's Coaſt they reach, 
And fix their Hauſers to the ſhelt'ring Beach, 
There on the Margin of the beating Flood 
The mournful Manſion of ſad Phinbus ſtood, 
Agenor's Son; whom Heav'n ordain'd to bear 
The grievous Burden of unequall'd Care. 
For taught by wiſe Apollo to deſcry 
Th' unborn Events of dark Futurity, 
Vain of his Science the preſumptuous Seer 
Deign'd not Fove's awfull Secrets to revere; 
But wantonly divulg'd to frail Mankind 
The ſacred Purpoſe of th' omniſcient Mind. 
Hence Jove indignant gave him length of Days, 
But quench'd in endleſs Shade his viſual Rays. 
Nor wou'd the vengefull God permit him taſte 
The chearful Bleſſings of the genial Feaſt ; 
Tho' the large Tribute of the Nations round 
Their Prophet's Board with Wealth and Plenty crown d. 
For, lo! deſcending ſudden from the Sky, 
Round the pil'd Banquet ſbrieking Harpies 55 
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Who with rapacious Claws inceſſant tear 
Forth from his famiſh'd Lips th' untaſted Fare, 
Yet wou'd ſome {lender Pittance oft remain, 
What might ſuffice to keep up Life and Pain. 

But then ſuch Odours the foul Scraps exhal d, 
That with the Stench the loathing Stomach fail'd. 
Aloof the hungry Gueſts and wondring ſtood 
While their ſick Hearts abhorr'd the putrid Food. 
But now the princely Crew approaching near, 
The welcome Sound invades the Prophet's Ear. 
 Tavght by th' inſpiring God that now was come 
The long-wiſh'd Period of Heav'n's vengefull Doom 
That by theſe Heroe's deſtin'd Aid reſtor'd, | 
Peace ſhou'd thenceforward bleſs his feaſtfull Board. 
'Then heaves he from the Couch his haggard Head, 
Like ſome pale, lifeleſs, viſionary Shade, 

And leaning on his Staff with fault” ring Steps, 
Along the Walls his Way exploring Creeps. 

Diſeas'd, enfeebled, and by Age unbrac'd, 
Trembled his tott'ring Limbs as forth he paſs'd. 
Shrunk was his Form, aduſt with Want and Care, 
And burſting thro? his Hide the pointed Bones appear. 
But faint and breathleſs as he reach'd the Gate, 
Down on the Threſhold over-toil'd he fate, 


In 
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In dizzy Fumes involv'd his Brain runs round, 
And ſwims beneath his Feet the ſolid Ground. 


No more their Functions the frail Senſes keep, 
And ſpeechleſs {inks the Seer in death-like Sleep. 


This ſaw the Chiefs amaz'd, and gather'd round; 
When from his labouring Lungs a hollow Sound, 
With Breath and Utt'rance ſcarce recover'd broke, 

And thus th' enlighten'd Seer prophetick ſpoke : 


« Princes of Greece, attend; if ye be they 
Whom o'er the Main The//aha's Pines convey, 
And Jaſan leads to Colchos magick Land, 

Such is your cruel Tyrant's ſtern Command, 

Yes, ye be they; for yet my mental Eye 
Undim'd paſt, preſent, future, can deſcry 
Thanks to thy Son, Latona, who beſtows 

This Grace, this only Solace of my Woes, 
By Jove, to whom the Suppliant” s Cauſe belongs, 
Who hates the Merc'leſs, who avenges Wrongs, 
By Phcebus, by Saturnia Wife of Jobe, 

By all the bleſs'd immortal Pow'rs above, 

Who lead you o'er the Main with watchfull Care, 
O help! O ſave from Famine and Deſpair 

A Wretch ill-fated, to Affliction born, 


Nor leave me here unpitied, and forlorn, 
For 
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For not theſe Orbs alone depriy'd of Sight 
Vindictive Heav'n hath veil'd in dolefull Night ; 
But to extreme old Age his cruel Law 

Dooms me th' unwaſting Thread of Life to draw. 
Nor end my Sorrows here; a heavy Chain 
Of Woes ſucceeds, and Pain till link'd to Pain. 
From ſecret Haunts aerial, unexplor'd, 

Flights of devouring Harpies vex my Board. 
Swift, inſtantaneous, ſudden they deſcend 

And from my Mouth the taſtfull Morſel rend. 
Mean while my troubled Soul with Woes oppreſs'd, 
No Means of Aid, no Comfort can ſuggeſt. 


For when the Feaſt [ purpoſe to prepare, 
They ſee that Purpoſe, and prevent my Care. 


But cloy'd and glutted with the luſcious Spoil _ 
With noiſome Ordure parting they defile 
Whate'er remains, if ought perchance remain, 
That none approaching may the Stench ſuſtain, 
Tho? his ſtrong Heart were wrapt in plated Mail, : 
The filthy Fragments ſuch dire Steams exhale: 


Vet me fell Hunger's all ſubduing Pain 


Compells reluctant, loathing to remain; 
Compells the deadly Odours to a Ry 

And gorge the craving Maw with Food i impure. 
From theſe Invaders (ſo hath Fate decrecd) . 
By Boreas Offspring ſhall my Board be freed. 


Nor 
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Nor on a Stranger to your Houſe and Blood, 

O Sons of Boreas, is your Aid beſtow'd. 

Phineus behold, Apenor's hapleſs Son, 

Once for Fasern Skill and Riches known; 

Who, while I ſway'd the Thracian Sceptre, led. 

Your dower'd Siſter to my ſpouſal Bed. 

Here Phinens ceas'd, each pitying Hero groans, 

But chief, O Boreas, thy relenting Sons 

Feel kind Compaſſion ſwelling in their Souls, 

While down their Checks the gen'rous Torrent rolls. 

Then Zetes near approaching, cloſely preſs'd 

His Hand, and thus the lab'ring Seer addreſs'd: 


O moſt diſaſtrous of all human Kind, 
Whence ſprung the Evils that o'erwhelm'd thy Mind 
Haſt thou, intruſted with the Book of F ate, 

By Folly merited celeſtial Hate? 

Hence falls this Indignation on thy Head ? 

Fain wou'd the Sons of Boreas grant thee Aid; 
Fain wou'd they execute what Heav'n ded 
But awfull Dread their willing Hands reſtrains. 
To frighted Mortals well thy Suff rings prove, 
How fierce the Vengeance of the Gods above. 
Then ſwear, or never ſhall this righteous Sword, 
Tho' drawn for thy Deliv'rance, aid afford, 


oo Swear, 


* 
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Swear, that th Aſſiſtance which our Arms ſhall lend, 
Shall no immortal angry God offend. 


He ſpoke; when ſtraight tow'rd Heav'n diſcloſing wide 
His ſightleſs Balls, the Senior thus reply d: 


My Son, th Injultice of | thy Tongue reſtrain f 
Nor let ſuch Thoughts thy pious Soul profane: 
By Phœbus, heav'nly Augur, who inſpires 


My conſcious Boſom with prophetick Fires; 


By this my wretched Lot of Woe and Care, 
Theſe Eyes involv'd in dark ning Clouds, I ſwear, 


By the fell Dæmons of the Realms below, 


Whom ever unpropitious may I know, 
From their Reſentments not in Death ſecure; 12 


If falſly their dread Godheads I adjure: 


That your aſſiſting Hands ſhall never move 
Wrath or Diſpleaſure in the Pow rs above. 5 


Then acquieſcing in the ſolemn. Pray r, 
To aid the Prophet Boreas Sons prepare. 
The ready Vouth a Banquet ſpread, the laſt 
That thoſe fell Harpies were decreed to taſte: 
Nigh ſtand the Brothers, ardent. to oppoſe. 
With glitt'ring Faulchions their invading Foes. 
But ſcarce the firſt ſweet Morſel Phineus took, 


When from the Clouds with ſwift Prevention TY 
Swift 


2 
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Swift as the Light'ning's Glance, or ſtormy Blaſt 
Whoſe rapid Fury lays the Foreſt waſte, 

Shrill clam'ring for their Prey the Birds obſcene, 
The watchfull Heroes ſhouting ruſh'd between; 
But they with ſpeedieſt Rage the Cates devour, 
And round intolerable Odours pour d; 
Then o'er th. Ægean far away they flew ; 
Upſpringing ſwift with threat'ning Blades purſue 
The feather'd Chiefs. That Day Faturnius ſteel'd 
Their vig rous Nerves with Force untaught to yield; 
And did not Jove their weary ing Strength ſuſtain, 
Their flitting Pinions had they ſpread in vain: 
For when to Phineus furious they repair, 


Or quitting Phineus ſeek the Fields of Air, 
The light-wing'd Monſters, fleeter than the Wind, 


| Leave the impetuous Zephyrs far behind. 
As when the Hound ExPETIEnC d in the Chace, 
Thro' ſome wide Foreſt o'er the ſcented Graſs 
A bounding Hind or horned Goat purſues, 
And near his panting Prey and nearer views; 
Eager he ſtretches the ſhort Space to gain, 
And ſnapping, grinds his gnaſhing Fangs 1 in vain: 
So ever-near th'inſulting Chiefs purſu'd ; 
The Harpies ſo their catching Hands elude. 
But now far off in the $;c:han Main, 

By the wing'd Brothers, Sons of Boreas, ſlain, 


The 
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The Race of Harpies (tho Heav'n difallowd) 
Had ſtain'd the Plotian Iles with facred Blood; 5 
Their ſore Diſtreſs had Iris not ſurvey d, 

And darting from the Skies the Heroes laid. 

O Sons of Boreas, the dread Laws above 

Permit ye not to wound the Dogs of obs. 
And, lo! my Oath I pledge, that never more 
Shall thoſe fell Dogs approach Birbynia's Shore. 
This ſaid, adjuring the tremendous Floods, 

Moſt fear d, moſt honour'd by th'immortal Gods: 
By the llow-dripping Urn of Styx ſhe ſwore, 

The Prophets peacefull Manſions evermore 

From thoſe rapacious Spoilers ſhou'd be free; 
Such was the fatal Siſters' fixt Decree. 

The Goddeſs ſware, the Brothers ſtraight obey, 
And back to Argo wing their airy Way. | 
The * Srrophades from thence derive their Name, 
The Plotian Iſlands ſtybd by antient Fame. 
Then part the Harpies and Thaumantian Maid, 

In thouſand various mingling Dyes array'd. 

Theſe to the Grots retir'd and dark Retreat 

Of Dife's Caverns in Minoian Crete. 


The Word $trophades is derived from becauſe near them the Sons of Boreas left 


a Greek Verb, that ſignifies to turn; theſe off purſuing the Harpies, and turn'd back, 
Iſlands therefore were named Strophades, or retum d to the Houſe of Phineus. 


. 
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While the gay Goddeſs of the watry Bow 
Gain d in a Moment high Olympus Brow. 


Mean while the Princesin the cleanſing Ware 
With purifying Rites the Senior lave. 
Next from the Spoil, which on Bybrycia's Shore 


From vanquiſh d Amycus ſtern Pollux tore, 


A Victim they ſelect with pious Care; 

And ſoothe the Gods with Sacrifice and Pray 15 
Then in the Palace each heroick Gueſt 
Partakes the Pleaſures of the ſumptuous Feaſt, 
With them fate Phinens, and refreſh'd his Soul 
With fav'ry Viands and the chearing Bowl. 
Unſatiated he feeds, and bathes in Streams 


Of Extaſy beyond the Bliſs of Dreams. 
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The Hymn of Cleanthes. 


() 


UNDER various ſacred Names ador'd! 
Divinity ſupreme! all-potent Lord! 


Author of Nature! whoſe unbounded Sway 
And Legiſlative Pow'r all Things obey! 
Majeſtick Joe / all hail! To Thee belong 
The ſuppliant Pray'r, and tributary Song: 

To Thee from all thy mortal Offspring due; 
From Thee we came, from Thee our Being drew; 
Whatever lives and moves, great Sire! is thine, 

» Embodied Portions of the Soul divine. 
Therefore to Thee will I attune my String, 
And of thy wondrous Pow'r for ever ling. 

The wheeling Orbs, the wandring Fires above, 
That round this W Sphere inceſſant move, 
Through all this boundleſs World admit thy Sway, 
And roll ſpontaneous where thou point ſt the Way. 


Cleanthes, the Author of this Hymn, 
was a Stoick Philoſopher, a Diſciple of 
Zeno, He wrote many Pieces, none of 
which are come down to us, but this and 
a few Fragments, which are printed by 
H. Stephens, in a Collection of Philoſophi- 


cal Poems. This Hymn was tranſlated at 
the Requeſt of a very learned and ingeni- 


ous Friend of mine, who was pleaſed to 
find ſuch juſt Sentiments of the Deity in a 


Heathen, and ſo much Poetry in a Philo- 
ſopher. 


2 The original Reading was 5x plump 
axle, Echus imitationem ſortiti, which 
not ſtandingi in the Verſe, Stephens changed 
the Word ze to zs, which ſignifies a 
Vehicle, ſuch as ſome of the Philoſophers 
look'd upon the Body to be to the Soul, 
which they eſteem'd to be a Portion of 
the Deity, the great Soul of the Uni- 
verſe. This Reading I have followed, not 
being able to make any Senſe of the 


former. 
Such 
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HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 277 
Such is the Awe impreſt on Nature round 
When through the Void thy dreadful Thunders ſound, 
Thoſe flaming Agents of thy matchleſs Pow'r : 
Aſtoniſh'd Worlds hear, tremble, and adore. 
Thus paramount to All, by All obey'd,. 
Ruling that Reaſon which thro All convey d 
Informs this gen'ral Maſs, Thou reign'ſt ador'd, 
Supreme, unbounded, univerſal Lord. 
For nor in Earth, nor earth-encircling Floods, 
Nor yon æthereal Pole, the Seat of Gods, 
Is ought perform'd without thy Aid divine; 


Strength, Wiſdom, Virtue, mighty Jove, are thine 
Vice is the Act of Man, by Paſſion toſt, 


And in the ſhoreleſs Sea of Folly loſt. 

But Thou, what Vice diſorders, canſt compoſe; 
And profit by the Malice of thy Foes; _ 

So blending Good with Evil, Fair with Foul, 

As thence to model one harmonious Whole: 
One univerſal Law of Truth and Right; 

But wretched Mortals ſhun the heav'nly Light; 
And, tho? to Bliſs directing till their Choice, 
Hear not, or heed not Reaſon's ſacred Voice, 
That common Guide ordain'd to point the Road 
That leads obedient Man to ſolid Good. 
Thence quitting Virtue's lovely Paths they rove, 
As various Objects various Paſſions move, 


Some 
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2 5 HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 


Some thro oppoſing Crowds and chreatning War 
Seek Pow r's bright Throne, and Fame's triumphal Carr. 
Some, bent on Wealth, purſue with endleſs Pain 
Oppreſſive, ſordid, and diſhoneſt Gain: 


While others, to ſoft Indolence reſign d, 


Drown in corporeal Sweets th immortal Mind. 
But, O great Father, Thunder-rul ing God! 
Who in thick Darkneſs mak'ſt thy dread Abode! 


Thou, from whoſe Bounty all good Gifts deſcend, 


Do Thou from Ignorance Mankind defend! 

The Clouds of Vice and Folly, O controul; 

And ſhed the Beams of Wiſdom on the Soul! 
Thoſe radiant Beams, by whoſe all- piercing Flame 
Thy Juſtice rules this univerſal Frame. 


That honour'd with a Portion of thy Light 


We may eſſay thy Goodneſs to requite 
With honorary Songs, and grateful Lays, 


And hymn thy glorious Works with ceafeleſs Praiſe, 


The proper Taſk of Man: and ſure to ſing 
Of Nature's Laws, and Nature's mighty King 
Is Bliſs ſupreme. Let Gods with Mortals join 
The Subject may tranſport a Breaft divine. 
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MENEXENUS. 


A 


] 


DIALOGUE of PLATO. 


A RG U ME N T. 


hs Piece of Plato, though entitled a Dialogue, conſiſts chiefly of an 
Oration, to which the Di alogue was intended to ſerve only for an In- 
troduction or Vehicle; and is accordingly very ſhort, The Subject of 
this Oration is the. Commemoration of all thoſe Athenians, who „From 
the Beginning of the Commonwealth to the Time of Plato, had died in 
the Service of their Country; a Subject that takes in ſo confiderable a 
Portion of the Hiſtory of Athens, that Trather chuſe to refer the Reader 
to thoſe Authors who have treated at large of the Tranſactions of that 
State, than to ſet down the ſeveral Events here alluded to, in Notes, 
which would ſoon ſwell to a bulk much larger than the Oration itſelf. 
It may not however be improper to premiſe a ſhort Account of the 
Cuſtom, which gave birth to this and many other Orations, ſpoken 
by ſome of the greateſt Orators of Athens ; as ſuch an Account may 
tend to put the Reader into a proper Situation of Mind to judge of the 
Beauties and Blemiſhes of this famous Panegyrick, by leading him as it 
were to Athens, and making him one of the Audience, Take it therefore 

in the Words of Thucydides thus tranſlated. 
c In the ſame Winter [namely, in the firſt Year of the Peloponneſian 
War] the Athenians, in obedience to the Laws of their Country, 


oc performed, at the publick Expence, the 9 of thoſe Citigens, 
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ARGUMENT. 


« 2050 firſt boft their Lives in this War : the Manner of which 1s as 
1 1 Three Days before that appointed for the Funeral, they 
r ęrect a Pavilion, underneath which they lay out the Bones of the 
Deceaſed, allowing to their reſpective Friends and Relations the Li- 
berty of bringing whatever they judge proper to add, by way of 
ſhewing their particular Concern or Regard for thoſe who belonged 
to them. On the Day of the Interment there are brought in Wag- 
gons (or Herſes) ſo many Cheſts (or Coffins) made of Cypreſs, one for 
every Tribe, in which are put the . Bones of the Deceaſed, each Man 
according to his Tribe. Beſides theſe there is an empty Bier, properly 
covered in Honour of thoſe, whoſe Bodies could not be found and 
brought away in order for their Interment. In the funeral Proceſſion 
whoſoever is diſpos d, whether he be a Citizen or a Foreigner, has leave 
to march, together with the female Kindred of the Deceas'd, who aſſiſt 
al the Sepulcbre, making great Lamentations. After this they depoſite 
the Bones in the public Cæmetery, dobich is fituated in the moſt beauts full 
Suburb of the City ; and bere they have akways been accuſtomed to bury all 
who fall in Battle, thoſe only excepted, who were ſlain at Marathon, 
<« to whom, as to Men of diſtinguiſhed and uncommon Virtue, they per- 
formed their Obſequies in the very Place where they loft their Lives. 


As ſoon as the Remains are buried in the Ground, ſome Athenian, 


eminent as well for his Wiſdom as bis Dignity, is appointed by the 
State to pronounce a ſuitable Oration in honour of the Dead. After 
which the whole Company depart, This is the Manner, in which the 
Athenians perform the Funerals of thoſe who are ſlain in Battle, 
and this Cuſtom they conſtantly obſerve in every War, as often as the 
« Caſe happens, in conformity to a Law enacted for that purpoſe.” 


From this Account, and ſome other Particulars mentioned in the enſui ng 


Oration, it is evident that theſe Public Funerals were performed with 


great Pomp and Solemnity by the whole Body of the Athenian People ; 


to whom therefore, conſidered upon this Occaſion under two Heads, 
.namely, as Citizens of Athens, and as Relations and Friends of the 
Deceaſed, the Orator was in reaſon obliged to accommodate his Diſ- 


ſes : which from Race be was under a neceſſity of dividing like- 


Wile 
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wiſe into two Heads. Under the firſt be was to apply himſelf to the 
Citizens of Athens in general; under the ſecond, to the Parents, Chil- 
dren, and Kindred of the Deceaſed in particular. For the 7 opicks 
proper to be infifted upon under theſe two Heads, he was left at liberty 

to ſelect ſuch as be judged moſt ſuitable to the Occaſion on which he was 

0 ſpeak. The Occaſion was fol: mn and mournfull. Conſolatories there- 
ore were to be adminiſtered as well to the Publick, as to Individuals, 


who were there come together to per form the laft Offces to their Fel- 


Irw-Citizens and Relations. To the Publick no Topick of Conſolation 
could be ſo efectual as that, which, by ſetting before them the Ghory and 
Advantages accruing to the Commonwealth from the Actions of thoſe 
brave Citizens who had loft their Lives in the Service of their Country, 
tended to call off their Attention from the Calami ty, which they were 
then aſſembled to commemorate. And this Topi ck ꝛvas very naturally 
ſuggeſted tothe Orator by the many publick Monuments erected in ho- 


nour of thoſe, who had fallen in Battle, and ſcattered up and down. 


the Place where he was to pronounce his Oration. Plato accordingly 


made choice of this Topick ; and hath dwelt upon it with equal Judg- 
ment and Eloquence through the greater part of the following Pane- 
gyrick, But while I commend his Eloquence and Judgment in ma- 
naging this Subject, I think it neceſſary to profe els that J cannot al- 
together approve of his Manner of introducing it. What be ſays about 
the Athenians ſpringing originally out of the Earth, the very Land 
in which they dwelt, &c. is far-fetched, unphiloſo phical. and abſurd; 


and can only be defended by the ſame kind of Plea with that made uſe 


of by Pauſanias, a great Collector of popular Legends and Fables, in 
excuſe of ſome Grecian Antiquaries : © They are not ignorant (ſays 
« he) that many Things, which they relate, are far from being agrec- 
© able to Truth: they think themſelves however obliged to relate them 
* fince it is no eaſy matter to prevail upon the Multitude to admit 
Opinions contrary to thoſe which they have already received.” The 
People of Athens were ſo ſeriouſly vain of this imaginary Original as 
to flyle themſelves Avro ixboves, that is, born of the Soil which they i in- 

babites, and Tirſiyes, Graſhoppers ; which _ was by them ima- 


. gined 
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gined to be generated of the Earth, Accordingly ſome old Men among 
the Athenians, as we learn from Thucydides, were accuſtomed to 
avear upon their Heads the Figure of a Graſhopper in Gold; an em- 
blematical Ornament denoting, accordi * to the 22281 Opint nion, their 
Earthly Original. 

The remaining Part of this firſt Diviſion contains an artfull and le 
Panegyrick in honour of the State and People of Athens; which (ſome 
due Allowances being made to the Partiality of the Orator for his 
native Country ) evi dently proves, what indeed will appear to any one 
who attentively examines the Grecian H. ;ftory, that the Athenians 
were ungueſti onably the firſt and greateſt People of Greece. Ig 

The ſecond Part, in which the Orator addreſſes himſelf to the Relations 
of the Deceaſed, is as beautifull a Piece of Oratory, as is to be met with 
in all Antiquity. - I ſhall not here foreſtall the Reader's Judgment or 
Pleaſure by pointing out the particular Paſſages worthy of Admiration. 
They are ſo friking that he cannot fail taking notice of them; and the 


more they ſurprize, the more they will pleaſe. T ſhall only beg leave to 


inform him that it was principally for the ſake of this latter Part that 
I tranſlated the whole Oration, with a view of adding to the noble and 
rational Entertainments of a Perfon, whom I ſhall ever bonour and 
lament, and whoſe admirable. Judgment, and exquiſite Taſte, the ge- 
nuine Product of Good-Senſe, and a' great and virtuous Mind, made 
her defirous of being acquainted with every thing that is excellent as 
well among the Ancients as the Moderns. I hope I ſhall be pardoned 
for taking occaſion of paying this Jhight Tribute to her Memory, which 
is as dear to me, as her Loſs is irreparable. Her Loſs indeed is 
truly irreparable to all thoſe, who knew her intimately, and would 
be inſupportable, were it not for thoſe Arguments of Conſolation, 
which her equally admired Huſband hath ſuggeſted in a * Poem dedi- 
cated to her Memory : Arguments of Conſolation infinitely ſuperiour to 
any made uſe of by Plato in the enſuing Oration, and indeed to any 
that Philoſophy is capable of producing. 


e 2 Monody to the — of a Lady lately deceaſed, "omg: in 1747. 
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MENEXENUS. A Dialogue of PLAr o. 


SOORATRS, MENEXENUsãV. 


Soc. 1 


'W Men. From the Forum, Socrates, and from the Senate- 
houſe. Soc. What particular Buſineſs called you to the Senate- 
houſe ? I ſuppoſe, moſt wonderfull young Man, that imagining your- 
ſelf arrived to the higheſt Pitch of Learning and Philoſophy, and every 


way ſufficiently qualified, you are purpoſing to turn yourſelf to Affairs 


of greater Importance, and that we may never want a ſupply of Ma- 
giſtrates out of your Family, you yourſelf are thinking, young as you 


are, of governing us old Fellows. Men. Indeed, Socrates, I ſhould 


moſt readily entertain ſuch an Ambition, encouraged by your Per- 
miſſion and Advice; but otherwiſe, I would by no means think of 


it. The Occaſion of my going to the Senate-houſe to-day was the 
having heard that they intended to make choice of the Orator who is 


to ſpeak the Funeral Oration in honour of Thoſe, who were ſlain in 
the Service of their Country. For Preparations, you know, are 
now making to celebrate their Obſequies at the publick Expence. 


Soc. Very true. Pray, whom have they choſen? Men. No body 


as yet. They have adjourned that Conſideration till to-morrow : but 
I ſuppoſe either Dion or Archinus will be appointed. Soc. Sure, 
Menexenus, it muſt needs be a fine thing for a Man to die in Battle ; 
for, be he ever ſo poor and inconſiderable, he will have the good 
Fortune at leaſt to be buried with Pomp and Splendor, and to have 


his Praiſes ſet forth by wiſe and ingenious Men ; not in crude and 
extemporary Panegyricks, but in Diſcourſes well conſidered and pre- 


pared for a long time before. And indeed ſo magnificent, ſo copious, 
and even exuberant upon every Topick, and ſo beautifully variegated 
with fine Names and Words are the Panegyricks which our Orators 
give us upon theſe Occaſions, that they as it were bewitch our Souls; 


and what with the Encomiums, which they fo plentifully pour out 
upon 


FHENCE come you, Menexenus? from the Forum? 
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upon the City, upon Thoſe who have at any time died in Battle, upon 
the whole Series of our Anceſtors, even to the remoteſt Ages, and 
what with thoſe which they beſtow upon the Audience, I myſelf, 
Menexenus, have often been animated with a generous Pride, and 
liſtening in a kind of Extaſy to their Flatteries, have for the Time 
imagined myſelf grown greater, more noble, and more illuſtrious, and 
have fancied not only that I myſelf appeared more conſiderable in the 
Eyes of thoſe Strangers, who at any time accompanied me upon thoſe 


Occaſions, but that they alſo were affected in the ſame Manner; and 


perſuaded by the Orator to look upon me and Athens with more Ad- 
miration than before. And this Senſe of my own Dignity and Im- 


portance hath often remained upon me for more than three Days. 


Nay, with ſo powerful a Charm hath the Diſcourſe and even the 
Voice of the Speaker ſunk. into my Ears, that for four or five Days I 


have ſcarce been able to recolle& myſelf, or know in what Part of 
the World I was; but imagined- myſelf ſometimes an Inhabitant of 


the Fortunate Iſlands. So dextrous are our Orators! Men. Socrates, 
you are always rallying the Orators. However, I am afraid the Perſon 
they ſhall now pitch upon, will not come off fo well; for as he will 
be appointed on a ſudden, he will be neceſſitated to ſpeak without 
any Preparation. Soc, How ſo, my good Friend? This ſort of 


People have Orations always ready prepared. Beſides, it is no difficult 


matter to ſpeak extempore upon ſuch T opicks. Was a Man required 
to celebrate the Praiſes of the Athenzans in an Aſſembly of Pelopon- 
nefians, or of the Peloponnefians in an Aſſembly of Athenians, he muſt 
be an excellent Orator indeed to gain the Aſſent and Approbation 
of his Auditory. But when a Man is to perform before an Audience, 
whoſe Praiſes are the Subject of his Diſcourſe, it ſeems to be no diffi- 


cult Matter to make a good Speech. Men. Is that your Opinion, 


Socrates? Soc.] proteſt it is. Men. Do you believe that you 
yourſelf ſhould be able to make a Speech, ſuppoſing the Senate ſhould 
nominate you? Soc. If I ſhould, Menexenus, it would be no great 
Wonder, confidering I have been inſtructed by a Miſtreſs, who is fo 


far from being contemptible in Rhetorick, that ſhe hath made many 


good 
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good Orators, one in particular who excelled all the Greeks, Pericles 
the Son of Xanthippus. Men. What Miſtreſs do you ſpeak of? 


I ſuppoſe you mean Aſpaſia. 1 Soc. I mean Her, and Connus the 
Son of Metrobius alſo. For theſe Two are my Maſters : He in Mu- 


ſick, She in Rhetorick. That a Man thus educated ſhould be a good 
Speaker is not very ſurprizing, fince it is not impoſſible even for a 
Scholar of Lamprius or Antiphon, who either for Muſick or Rheto- 
rick are much inferior to my Maſters ; I ſay, it is not impoſſible 
even for ſuch an one to gain the good Opinion of the Athenians, when 


he makes their Praiſes the Theme of his Oration. 
pray what would you ſay, were you to ſpeak ? 


1 Soc. I nean Her and Connus — For 
theſe Two; were my Maſters : He in Mu- 
ſick, and She in Rhetorick.) Aſpaſia, the 
Lady to whom Socrates gives the Honour 
of the enſuing Oration, as well as of that 
ſpoken formerly by Pericles on the like 
Occaſion, was born at Miletus, and was 


indeed in great Favour with Pericles, as 


may be ſeen in Plutarch, What is here 
ſaid of her having inſtructed Pericles, and 
many other good Orators beſides Socrates, 
in Rhetorick, whether ſtrictly true or not, 


ſhews at leaſt that ſhe had as great a Re- 


putation for Wit, as for Beauty. But it 
appears from this Paſſage, that Rhetorick, 
which is the Art of Compoſition, was not, in 
the Opinion of the Athenians, alone ſuffi- 
cient to make a complete Orator ; Mu- 
ſick, which, as far as it relates to Oratory, 
and whenever it is put in contradiſtinction 


to Rhetorick (as in this Paſſage) can only 


mean an harmonious Pronunciation, or a me- 


ladious Modulation of the Voice; Muſick, 


1 fay, in the Senſe now mentioned, was 
likewiſe deemed a Science neceſlary to be 


| learnt by all, who intended to ſpeak in 


publick. And hence I am confirmed in 
an Opinion, which I have entertained 
many Years, and in which I find I am not 


lingle, viz. That Accents were originally 


Men. And 
Soc. From my 


muſical Notes ſet over Words to direct 
the ſeveral Tones and Inflexions of the 
Voice requiſite to give the whole Sentence 
its proper Harmony and Cadence, The 
Names of the Greek Accents, 5£v;, Bags, 
e Hh, acute, grave, and circumflex, 
ſpeak their muſical Origin, and correſpond 
exactly to three Terms made uſe of in 
our modern Muſick, namely, Sharp, Flat, 
and a Grace, called the Turn, conſiſting, 
like the Circumflex, of a ſharp and a flat 


Note. I ſhall not here enter. into the 


Queſtion concerning the Antiquity of Ac- 
cents, which many learned Men take to 
be of modern Invention; though if they 


were uſed for muſical Marks, as I am 


perſuaded they were, they were probably 
as ancient as the Application of that Sci- 
ence, from whence they were borrowed to 


form a right Pronunciation and harmonious 


Cadence ; which was as ancient at leaſt 
as the Time of Plato. It is no wonder, 
however, that many old Manuſcripts and 
Inſcriptions are found without Accents : 
As they were intended ſolely for the In- 
ſtruction of thoſe, who were deſirous of 
reading and ſpeaking properly, they were, 
in all likelihood, made uſe of only by 
Maſters of Muſick in the Leſſons which 
they gave their Scholars upon Pronuncia- 
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own Stock perhaps little or nothing. But yeſterday I heard Aſpaſia 


pronounce a Funeral Oration upon the Subject of theſe very Perſons; 
for ſhe had juſt heard, what you tell me, that the Athenians were 
going to chuſe an Orator for the Occaſion : upon which ſhe imme- 
diately ran over to me the Topicks, that were proper to be infiſted 
upon ; and what ſhe had formerly made uſe of, when ſhe compoſed 
the Funeral Oration ſpoken by Pericles; out of the Scraps of which, 


I imagine, ſhe patched up this Diſcourſe. 


ber what ſhe ſaid ? 


Men. Can you remem- 


Soc. Elſe I ſhould be much to blame, for ſhe 


took the pains to teach it me herſelf ; and refreſhed my Memory with 


a few Boxes on the Ear, whenever I forgot any thing. 


tion. Neither is it ſurpriſing that the an- 


cient Greets ſhould deſcend to ſuch mi- 


nute Niceties in forming their Orators, 
when it is conſidered that Oratory, from 
its great Uſe and Importance in their pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, was in the higheſt Eſteem 
among them, and carried by them to its 
utmoſt Perfection. 

From what has been ſaid I am induced 


to beg leave to make anObſervation or two. 


1. From not underſtanding. or not attend- 
ing to the original and right Uſe of Accents 


in the Greet, however tranſmitted down 


to theſe Times, has ariſen one of the 
groſſeſt Perverſions and Abuſes, that Igno- 


rance or Barbariſm itſelf could poſſibly 
have introduced into any Language; and 


that is, Reading by Accent, as it is called, 


and practiſed in moſt of the Schools ( Eaton 


excepted) and in the Univerſities of this 
Kingdom, not to ſay of all Europe. For by 
this Method of reading, in which no Re- 
gard is paid to the long or ſhort Vowels 
or Diphthongs, the natural Quantity of the 
Words is overturned ; and the Poets, who 


never wrote, and indeed are never read, 


and can never be read, by Accent, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have meaſured the Lan- 
guage by a Rule different from that fol- 


lowed by the Writers and Speakers in 


2 


Men. What 


Proſe, that is, all the reſt of their Coun- 
trymen; which indeed is an Abſurdity 


too great to be ſuppoſed; and therefore, 


I imagine, it will not be pretended that 
the ancient Greeks ſpoke by Accent : if 
this therefore be an Abſurdity too great 
to be charged upon the ancient Greeks, 
why ſhould it be impoſed upon thoſe who 
now ſtudy that Language? and who, by 
this Method, are obliged, when they read 
Poetry, to neglect the Accent, and when 
they read Proſe, to diſregard the Quan- 


tity : which is to make two Languages of 
one. Much more might be ſaid againſt 


this prepoſterous Uſage of Accents ; which 
ſeems to me to have ariſen at firſt from 
the Ignorance and Idleneſs of School- 
maſters, who not knowing the true Quan- 
tity of the Words, and not caring to ac- 
quaint themſelves with it, took the ſhort 
and eaſy Way of direQting themſelves and 
their Scholars by thoſe Marks which they 
ſaw placed over certain Syllables. Theſe 
they took for their Guides in reading Proſe, 
though in Poetry, as has been ſaid, they 
were receflitated to obſerve a differ- 
ent Rule, viz. the Meaſure of the Verſe, 
where known, as that of Hexameters, 
Tambicks, Anapæſis, &c. but in the great 
Variety of Meaſures made uſe of by Pin- 


then 
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then hinders your repeating it ? Soc. Poſſibly my Miſtreſs will be 
offended, if I make her Diſcourſes publick. Men. Not in the 
leaſt, I dare ſay: However, Socrates, oblige me fo far as to ſpeak what 
Afpaſia ſaid, if you pleaſe, or any thing elſe, no matter what, ſo you 
w1ll but ſpeak. Soc. But you will laugh at me perhaps for playing 
the Fool in my Old age. Men. Not at all, Socrates : Speak, I in- 
treat you, by all means: Soc. Well: I find I muſt gratify you, 
though you ſhould even order me to fall a dancing. Beſides, we are 
alone. Attend then. She came directly to the Point, and began her 
Oration, as I remember, with mentioning the Deceaſed, in the follow- 


ing Manner : 


dar, and the Dramatick Writers, they were 
ſtill at a loſs, and therefore, in reading 
thoſe Odes were obliged to have recourſe 


to Accents, to the utter Subverſion of all 


Quantity and Harmony. If it ſhould be 
thought worth the while to correct this 
illiterate Abuſe in our Schools and Semi- 
naries of Learning, it may be proper either 
to print ſuch Books, as are put into the 
Hands of young Beginners, without Ac- 
cents, or to ſubſtitute in their ſtead ſuch 
Marks as may ſerve to ſhew the Quan- 
tity of the ſeveral Syllables: to which end 
I would recommend to all future Com- 
pilers of Lexicons and Grammars, to 
mark, after the Example of many Latin 
Lexicographers, the Quantities of all the 
Syllables; many of which are reducible to 
general Rules, and others may be diſco- 
vered and aſcertained by carefully com- 
paring the correſpondent Meaſures of the 
Strophe, Antiſtrophe, Epode, &c. in the 
Greek Ode. 

'The ſecond Obſervation I have to make 
ſhall be very ſhort, becauſe it has been 


made many Years ago, particularly by the 
Jearned and ingenious Authors of the 


Spectators. It is very ſurpriſing, that in 
this our Nation, ſo famed for Good Senſe 
and Learning, and where Oratory is ap- 
plied to ſuch intereſting and important 


* 


Subjects, as are treated of in Parliament, 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Pulpit, 
ſo little, I had almoſt ſaid, no Attention 
ſhould be paid to the forming a proper, 
at leaſt, if not a graceful Manner of Speak- 
ing in thoſe who, either by their Birth and 
Fortune, or by their Profeſſion, are deſtin'd 
to ſpeak in publick. In Greece we ſee a 
juſt and harmonious Pronunciation was 
taught by profeſſed Maſters, and Socrates 
himſelf did not diſdain to learn it. Why 
therefore ſhould it not be taught at leaſt 


in our great Schools and Univerſities, in 


which ſo many Noblemen and Gentlemen 
receive their Education? Queen Anne, 
as I have been informed, was taught to 


read and ſpeak gracefully by Mr. Betterton ; 


and methinks it would be no improper 


nor unprofitable Employment for an Actor, 
who had gained a Reputation for {peaking 
well, to ſet up an Academy for teaching 
young Gentlemen to Read and Speak 
with Propriety and Grace. This Ex- 
ample, which I don't in the leaſt doubt 
would meet with great Encouragement, 
might put others upon the like Deſign ; 
and in Time furniſh us with Maſters in a 
Science, without which the beſt written 
Compoſitions, when read or ſpoken, loſe 
all their Spirit and Grace, and appear lan- 


guid and inſipid. | 
Ooz WHATEVER 
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WHATEVER was Nan to be done for bel 
brave Men, hath been performed on our Part: They 


have received their Dues, and are now proceeding on 


their fated Journey, diſmiſſed with ' theſe publick Hon- 


ours paid to them as well by the whole State, as by their 
own Families and Friends. But to make theſe Honours 


complete, ſomething remains to be ſaid; which not only 
the Laws require to be rendered to them, but Reaſon 


alſo. For an eloquent and well ſpoken Oration impref- 


ſes on the Mind of the Audience a laſting Admiration 


of great and virtuous Actions. But the preſent Occaſion 


demands an Oration of a particular kind ; an Oration 
that may at one and the ſame time do Juſtice to the 
Dead; animate and ſoothe the Living; excite the Chil- 
dren and Brethren of the Deceaſed to an Imitation of 
their Virtues; and adminiſter Comfort to the Fathers 
and the Mothers, and whoever of their remoter Anceſtors 


are yet alive. And where ſhall we find an Orator equal 


to ſuch a Taſk? or with what Topick ſhall we begin the 
Praiſes of thoſe brave Men, who when living made their 


Friends happy by their Virtues, and with their Deaths 


purchaſed the Safety of all, who now ſurvive? 
As They were in ſome meſon indebted to Nature for 


their Virtue, it is in my Opinion neceſſary to begin their 


Panegy rick with an Account of their Original For that 


| they oy 
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they were virtuous. was owing to their being ſprung of 
virtuous Anceſtors, 'Let us then celebrate, in the firſt 
Place their noble Birth, in the ſecond, their Nurture and 
Education; and TRLOTY by echſbiring their Actions 
to view, make it appear that zhe/e alſo were virtuous, and 
ſuch as correſponded to all thoſe Advantages. Firſt then, 
as to the Nobility of their Deſcent: They are ſprung 
from a Race of Anceſtors, not adventitious, not tranſ- 
planted from I know not where, but Natives of the Soil, 
dwelling and living really and properly in their own 

Country; nurſed, not like other Nations by a Step-mo- 
ther, but a Parent, the very Land which they inhabited; 
in which they now lye buried; the Soil which 'bred, 
which nurſed them, and which, as her own, has again re- 
ceived them into her Boſom. It is highly reaſonable there- 
fore to beſtow ſome Encomiums on this Mother; and 
the rather, becauſe the Nobility of theſe her Children will 
at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Proportion, be illu- 
ſtrated and adorned. This Country indeed deſerves to be 
celebrated by all Mankind, not only by us her Children, 
and. that upon many accounts ; but principally becauſe 
ſhe is a Favourite of Heaven, of which the Rivalry of the 
Gods, who contended for her, and the Deciſion that fol- 
lowed thereupon, is a clear Evidence, And how can any 
Mortal reaſonably pretend to refuſe Praiſe to that Coun- 
try, which the Gods have vouchſafed to honour? An- 
other 


| 
| 
| 
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other Topick of Panegyrick is this, That at the very Time 
when the Earth bred and produced Animals of all kinds 
both wild and tame, This Country of ours preſerved her 
Purity; refuſed to bring forth ſavage Beaſts; and among 
all Animals choſe to produce Man only, who ſurpaſſes the 
reſt in Underſtanding; and who alone hath inſtituted 


Laus for the Obſervation of Juſtice, and the Worſhip of 


the Gods. To confirm what I here advance, that this 


_ Earth is the genuine Parent of our Forefathers, I muſt 
obſerve, that every Thing that brings forth is provided 
with Nouriſhment for what it has produced ; and that a 


Woman is proved to be really and in fact a Mother, from 


her being ſupplied with native Fountains of Nouriſhment 


for the Suſtenance of the Child. The like ſubſtantial Evi- 
dence of her having brought forth Man, hath this our 


Country and Mother; for ſhe alone at the ſame time, and 
ſhe firſt produced the uſeful Grain of Wheat and Barley, 


= the proper and the beſt Food of Man; ſo that it is evi- 


dent ſhe was the Parent of this Species of Animals; and 


to her theſe Proofs hold more ſtrongly than to a Woman, 


For this great Mother did not moſt certainly in breeding 
and producing eopy after her Daughters, but They after 
her: Neither did ſhe grudge the World theſe her Fruits, 


but generouſly diſpenſed them to other Nations. For her 
Children the in the next place brought forth the Olive, 
the Support of Toil; and after ſhe had thus an We. 


and 
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and reared them up to Manhood, the brought them Dei- 


ties for their Governours and Inſtructors ; whoſe Names 
it is unneceſſary to mention in this Place. We all know 


who furniſhed us with the Neceſſaries and Securities of 


Life; who inſtructed us in the Arts requiſite for our daily 
Support; who gave us, and who taught us the uſe of 
Arms, for the Defence of our Country. Our Anceſtors 
thus born, and thus brought up, framed a Government, 
of which it may not be improper to ſpeak a few Words. 


For Government is the Nurſe of Men; a good: one, of: 
virtuous Men, a bad one, of wicked Men. That thoſe 


who went before us were educated under a good Govern- 


ment, is neceſſary to ſhew; for indeed it was owing to 


the Advantage of being bred under a good Government 


that both they and their Deſcendants, the Fathers of the 


Deceaſed, became virtuous. The Form of Government 
then was, as it now is, an Ariſtocracy: Under this Form 


of Government we ſtill live, and for the moſt part have 


done ſo from that Time to this. Let others call it a De- 
mocracy, or by what Name they pleaſe: It is in truth an 
Ariſtocracy founded on the Good - will of the People. We 


have always had Magiſtrates inveſted with kingly Power, | 


2 Ariſtocracy, in its 8 and origi- Government lodged in the Nobility. Thus 
overnment we ſay of the State of Venice, that it is an 
lodged in the Hands of the 5%, i. e. the. Ariſtocracy. Plato here takes it in the 


nal Signification, imports a 


moſt virtuous Men, though, in the Senſe firſt Senſe; how properly J will not deter- 
now commonly put upon it, it denotes a mine. 


ſome 
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ſome * a were hereditary, others electire: but the 
People were generally the moſt powerful, and they al- 
ways beſtowed the Authority and Power of the State upon 
thoſe, whom they judged moſt worthy. No Man was ex- 
cluded for the Meanneſs, the Obſcurity, or the Poverty of 
his Family; nor advanced for the contrary Qualifications of 
his Anceſtors, as is practiſed i in other States. Their Choice 
was limited to.one Point. Whoever was. eſteemed to be 
wiſe and good, he had the Authority, and he the Power. 
The Cauſe of, this. equal Government among us, was the 
Equality of our Original. For other States are compoſed. 
of Men of every Country, and of different Extractions ; ; 
whence their Governments, are unequal ;  Tyrannies. or. 
Oligarchies ; in which. one, Part of the People look upon 
the other as their Slaves, and They upon Them as their 
Maſters. But we, who are all Brethren, born of one and 
the ſame; Parent, diſdain to be the Slaves or the Lords of 
one another. On. the- contrary, the natural Equality of 
our Births compelled us to ſeek after a legal Equality in 
our Government; and forbade us to yield any Subjection 
among ourſelves, excepting only to the Wiſe and Virtu- 
ous. Hence it came to paſs that all our Anceſtors, the 
Fathers of the Deceaſed, and they themſelves, being thus 
nobly born, thus nurſed up 1 in Liberty, exhibited in all 
their Conduct, as. well private as publick, a number of 


great and glorious Actions for the. Service of Mankind ; 
N. thinking 
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thinking it their Duty as well to protect Grecians againſt. 
Grecians, as to maintain the general Liberty of Greece 
againſt all foreign Invaders. How they repelled the In- 
vaſions of Eumolpus, of the Amazons, and of other Ene- 
mies before them, and in what manner they defended the 
Argroes againſt the Thebans, and the Heracleides againſt 
the Argrves; the Time will not permit me fully to relate: 
beſides, their Virtues having been finely celebrated by the 
Poets in their melodious Songs, the World hath already 
been made acquainted with them; ſo that we ſhould but 
diſgrace ourſelves in attempting the ſame Subjects in ſim- 
ple Proſe, For theſe Reaſons, therefore, I think proper 
to paſs over theſe Matters. Juſtice hath been done to 
their Merits. But I think myſelf obliged to recall the 
Memory of thoſe Exploits, which, worthy as they were, 
the Poets have not thought worthy of their Notice, and 
which are now almoſt buried in Oblivion; that by ſet- 
ting forth the Praiſes of the great Men who performed 
them, I may woo the Poets to admit them into their 
Songs and Verſes, The chief of theſe are the Actions of 
our Forefathers, the Children of this Soil, who held the 
Hands of thoſe Lords of Aſia, the Perſians, when they 
attempted to enſlave Europe; whoſe Virtue therefore in 
the firſt place deſerves to be commemorated, and to be 
praiſed, To give their Merits its proper Luſtre, we ought 
to take a View of it in that Period of Time, when all 

. Ala 
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Aſia was in Subjection to the third King of the Perſe ran 


Race. The firſt of theſe was Cyrus, who by his own great 


Abilities freed, his Countrymen, the Perſians, enſlaved 
the Medes his Maſters, and brought under his Dominion 


the reſt of Aſia, as far as /gypr. His Son ſubdued 
Egypt, and as much of Libya as was acceſſible, by his 
Arms. Darius, the third King, extended the Limits of his 
Empire by his Land Forces as far as Scythia, and by his 


Fleets made himſelf Maſter of the Sea, and of the Iſlands; 


inſomuch that no one durſt ſtand up in Oppoſition to 
him. The very Opinions of all Mankind ſeem to have 


been ſubdued: ſo. many, fo, powerfull; and ſo warlike 
were the Nations, which were bound to the Perſian Yoke. 


This Darius accuſing us and the Eretriaus of an Attempt 


upon, Fardis, made that a Pretence for ſending an Army 


of Five hundred thouſand Men on board his Ships and 
Tranſports, and a Fleet of Three hundred Sail, over 
which he appointed Datis to be General, ordering him, 


under the Forfeiture of his Head, to bring back the Ere- 


trians and Athenians captive, Datis ſailing to Eretria, 


againſt a Nation, which of all the Greels had at that 


time the greateſt Repuration for Valour, and was more- 
cover very numerous, ſubdued. them in three Days; and 
that none of them might eſcape, he took this Method of 

ſearching the whole Iſland. Cauſing his Troops to march 


to the utmoſt Limits of the Knaur ans, and extend them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves from Sea to Sea, he ordered them to Join their 
Hands, and ſweep the Country, that he might be able 
to aſſure the King, that not a Man had eſcaped him. 
With the like Deſign he paſſed from Eretria to Mara- 
thon, imagining he had nothing to do but to clap the 
fame inevitable Yoke upon the Neck of the Athenians, 
and carry them off as he had done the Eretriaus. Dur- 
ing theſe Tranſactions, part of which were accompliſhed, 
and part yet in Execution, no Nation of the Greeks of- 
fered to ſtir to the Aſſiſtance either of the Eretrians or 
the Athenians, except the Lacedæmonians, and they did 
not join us till the Day after the Battle. The reſt, ſtruck 
with Terror, and preferring their preſent Safety, kept 
quiet at home. By this one may form a Judgment of the 
Bravery of thoſe Men, who received the Attack of the 
Barbarians at Marathon, chaſtiſed the Arrogance of Aſia, 
and were the firſt who erected Trophies for their Victory 
over a barbarous Enemy; by their Example inſtructing 
others that the Power of Per/ia was not invincible ; and 
that Wealth and Numbers muſt yield to Virtue. 1 call 
theſe Men, therefore, not only our natural, but our ci 
Fathers alſo, the Fathers of our Liberty, and of the Li- 
berty of all Europe. For the Grecians, ſurveying this 
Day's Work, wete taught by their Marathonian Maſters 
to hazard new Battles in the Defence of their Country. 
Toy theſe, therefore, ought we in reaſon to beſtow the 

P p 2 | firſt, 
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Guſt, Palm, and give the ſecond to them, who afterwards 
fought and conquered in the Sea-fights of Salamis and 
Artemiſium. He, who would go over the ſeveral Actions 
of theſe brave Men, enumerate the many Difficulties they 
had to ſtruggle with, both by Sea and Land, and tell how 
they ſurmounted them, would have much to ſay. But I 
ſhall only mention what appears to me to be the greateſt 
Exploit after that of Marathon, For by that Victory the 
Greeks had been only taught, that upon Land it was poſ- 
ſible for a fmall Number of Grecians to overcome a Mul- 
titude of Barbarians ; but that at Sea they were able to 
effect the ſame thing, was not yet evident. The Per/ians 
had the Reputation. of being invincible at Sea, by the 
Superiority of their Numbers, their Riches, their naval 
Skill, and Strength. . Now what.is moſt oraiſe-worthy 3 in 
thoſe brave Men, who fignalized themſelves at Sea, is, 
that they did thereby, as it were, looſen thoſe Bands of 
Terrour, which had. held the Grecians ſo faſt bound, 
and cauſed them no longer to ſtand in awe of Numbers, 
whether of Ships or Men. From theſe two Actions, this of 

Salamis, and that of Marathon, all Greece was inſtructed 

and accuſtomed not to be afraid of the Barbarians, either 

by Land or Sea. The third great Exploit for the Deliver- 
ance of Greece, as well in Order as in Degree, i is the Ac- 
tion of Platea; in the Glory of which the Lacedemo- 
mans and Athenians had an equal Part, This great, this 


arduous. 
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arduous Enterprize, was atchieved, I ſay, by theſe twa 
Nations, and for this their Merit are they now celebrated 
by us, and will be by our Poſterity to the lateſt Times. 
After this, many States of Greece ſtill fided with the Bar- 
barian, and the King himſelf was reported to have a De- 
fign of invading Greece once more. It would then be 
highly unjuſt not to take notice of thoſe alſo, who com- 
pleated theWork of their Forefathers, and put the finiſhing 
Hand to our Deliverance, by ſcouring the Seas of every 
thing that had the Name of Barbarian, and driving them 

within their own Limits, Theſe were they, who were 
engaged in the Naval Fight at Eurymedon, in the Expe- 
ditions to Cyprus, to Agypt, and many other Places. 
Theſe ought we, therefore, to commemorate, and to ac- 
knowledge our Obligations to them, for having taught 
the Creating to fear; to attend to his own Safety, and not 
to be plotting the Overthrow of Greece. This War againſt 
the Barbarians did our Commonwealth, with her own 
Forces only, draw out to the very Dregs, for her own 
Security, and that of her Allies. Peace being made, and 
Athens being now in her higheſt Glory, there fell upon 
her, what is moſt commonly the Lot of the Succeſsfull, 
firſt a Rivalry i in ſome other States of Greece, and from 
thence Jealoufy, which drew her, tho' unwilling, into 
a War againſt Greciaus: upon the breaking out of which 
War, the Athenians fought a Battle with the Lacedæmo- 
niaus 
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mans at Tanagra for the Liberties of Bœotia. Tho the 
Iſſue of this Battle was doubtfull, yet the following Ac- 
tion proved deciſive: For ſome af the Allies of the Bœo- 
ziaus having deſerted thoſe, to whoſe Aſſiſtance they 
catne, our Countrymen having on the third' Day after 
obtained a Victory, we recovered to a Senſe of their Duty 
thoſe, who without Reaſon had fallen off from it, Theſe 
brave Men having fought againſt Grecians for the Liber- 
ties of Grec:ans, and delivered thoſe, whoſe Cauſe they 
had undertaken to defend, were the firſt after the Per- 
ſian War, upon whom the Commonwealth conferred the 
Honour of being buried in this publick * Cœmetery. After 
this the War became more general; all Greece fell upon 
us at once, and ravaged-our Country, ill requiting the 
Favours they had received from this City. But the Aube. 
nians having defeated their Enemies in a Sea- fight, and 
taken Priſoners in the Iſland of S} phatteria their Leaders 
the Lacedæmoniaus, when it was in their Power to have 
put them to Death, ſpared their Lives, forgave them, and 
made Peace with them; thinking, that altho' in a War 
againſt Barbarians nothing leſs than . utter Win 


5 * 


3 Cæmetery. 1 The Gree Wordi is hall, 
Monument; but as it appears from Pau- 


err that there were many different 
onuments, each with its particular In- 


ſcription, erected in the Ceramicus, the 


Place d * for theſe _ Inter- 


ments, 1 FR it better to tranſlate it 
by the Word Cœmetery, which ſignifies a 
Place of Burial, leſt. the Reader ſhould 
imagine that all the Athenians who fell in 


Battle were buried in one and the ſame 
Sepulchre. 


8 1 
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ſhould. be aimed at, yet that in a War between Greciaus 
and Greciaus, the Conteſt ſhould be carried on as far as 
Victory indeed, but that the common Intereſt of Greece 
ought not to be ſacrificed to any particular Reſentment. 
Are not theſe brave Men, therefore, worthy to be praif- 
ed, who were engaged in that War, and who now lie. 
buried here > They, who made it appear, if indeed it 
was a Queſtion whether in the firſt Perſian War another 
Nation was not at leaſt equal to the Athenians: they, I 
ſay, who made it appear that ſuch a Queſtion was entirely 
groundleſs. Theſe Men made the. Superiority of the, 
Athenians ſufficiently evident, by their coming off victo- 
rious in that War, in which all Greece took part againſt 
them, and worſting in Battle, with the Forces of Athens 
only, thoſe who had ſet themſelves up for the Chiefs of 
Greece, tho they could pretend to no more than an equal 
Share with the Athenjans in their Victories gained over 
the Barbarians. After the Peace aroſe. another horrible 
and unexpected. War, in which many brave Men fell, 
who. here lie buried. Some of theſe erected many Tro- 
phies in Sicily; to which Country they bad failed in or- 
der to protect the Leontines in their Liberties, whom we. 
vVere bound to aſſiſt by ſolemn Treaties. But before they 
could arrive, the Paſſage being long, the Leontiues were 
reduced to Extremities, and diſabled from yielding them 
any Allitance; ; for which Reninn, they gave over the 

Attempt, 
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Attempt, and were unfortunate; tho it muſt be owned, 
their Enemies, thoſe againſt whom they came to fight, 
behaved with ſuch Virtue and Moderation, that they de- 
ſerved far greater Praiſe than ſome, who were only Con- 
federates in that War. Others ſignalized themſelves in 
the Helleſpont, by taking all the Ships of the Enemy in 
one Day, and by ſeveral other Victories. I ſtyled this a 
horrible and unexpected War, becauſe ſome of the States 
of Greece carried their Enmity to this City ſo far, as to 
preſume to ſend an Embaſſy to the King of Perſia, their 


and our moſt inveterate Enemy, to invite, upon their own 


particular Views, that Barbarian into Greece, whom, for 
the common Cauſe, they had formerly joined with us to 
drive out of Europe; thus uniting in a League againſt 
Athens all the Greeks and Barbarians. Upon which Oc- 
caſion the Strength and Valour of this State became moſt 
conſpicuous. For. our Enemies looking upon Athens as 


already vanquiſhed, and having ſeized ſome of our Ships 


"ot Mauvylene, [Theſe gallant Men (for ſo they confeſſedly | 


were) whom we now commemorate, went to their Relief 


with fixty Sail, and boarding the Enemy's Ships, gained 
a Victory over them, and delivered their own Allies, but 
met with a Lot unworthy of their Valour ; for their Bo- 
dies were not, as they ought to have been, taken up out 


of the Sea, but had their Burial there. And ſurely they 


deſerve to be remembered ever with Praiſe and Honour. 
For 
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For by their Valour we came off victorious, not in that 
Engagement only, but throughout the whole War; and 
through their Bravery was it that our Commonwealth 
gained the Reputation of being invincible, though at- 
tacked by the united Forces of all Mankind. Neither 
hath this Reputation been falfified in Fact. For we 
were conquered, not by our Enemies, but by our own 
Diſſentions. As to Them we remain invincible even 
to this Day. But we have vanquiſhed, have ſubdued 
ourſelves. After theſe Tranſactions a Calm enſuing and 
a Peace betwixt us and all other Nations, a Civil War 
broke out, which was carried on in ſuch a Manner, that, 
if by the Decrees of Heaven Diſſentions muſt neceſſarily 
ariſe, a Man would pray that his Country might be ſo 
and no otherwiſe diſtempered. For how eaſily, how 
much like Friends and Fellow-Citizens, did the People 
of the Piræeus, and thoſe of the City, run into a Recon- 
ciliation with each other! and with how much Mode- 
ration did they lay aſide their Hoſtility againſt thoſe of 
Eleuſis, contrary to the Expectations of all Greece / All 
which is to be aſcribed to no other Cauſe than their 
Conſanguinity, the natural Baſis of firm and real Friend- 
ſhip. We ought not therefore to paſs over in Silence 
even Thofe, who in this War were ſlain on either Side, 
but as far as in us lies endeavour to reconcile them to 
each other; praying and ſacrificing upon theſe Occaſions 
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to. thoſe Dzmons who have the Command and Direction | 
over them, in as much as we ourſelves are reconciled. 


For they did not attack each other out of Hatred and 


Malice, but from the Malignity of their Fortune, Of this 
we ourſelves are living Evidences ; who being of the ſame 
common Original with them, have forgiven each other, 
both what we did, and what we ſuffered. After this the 


City had Reſt, and enjoyed a profound Peace, eafily 


pardoning the Barbarians, who having been ill enough 
treated by this State, returned it but as they ought, But 
ſhe could not help reſenting the Behaviour of the Greeks, 
when ſhe called to mind the Benefits they had received, 


and the Retribution they made, by uniting with the Bar- 


barians, depriving us of our Ships, to which they formerly 
owed their own Deliverance, and pulling down our Walls, 


in Return for our having ſaved theirs from Ruin, The 
City then having taken the Reſolution not to give for the 


future any Aſſiſtance to the Greeks, whether oppreſſed by 


Grecians or Barbarians, remained quiet : upon which the 


Lacedemonians, imagining that Athens, the Patroneſs of 


Liberty, was.fallen ; and that now was the Time for them 
to purſue their proper Buſineſs, the enſlaving of others, ſet 


immediately about it. I need not enlarge upon what 
followed. Thoſe 3 are neither of an ancient 


Date, nor perplexed by the Variety of Actors. We all 
know in what a Conſternation the chief States of Greece, 
the 
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the Argrves, the Bœotians, the Cormihians, applied to this 
City for Succour; and what was the greateſt Miracle of 
all, that the King of Perſia himſelf was reduced to ſuch 
a ſtraight, as to have no hopes of Safety from any other 
Quarter, than from this very City, whoſe Deſtruction he 
had ſo eagerly purſued. And, indeed, if Athens can be 
juſtly accuſed of any thing, it is of having been always 
too compaſſionate, too much inclined to ſalve theWounds 
of the Afflicted. For at this very Time ſhe was not able 
to perſevere, and to keep to her Reſolution, of not aſſiſt- 
ing Thoſe in the Preſervation of their Liberties, who had 


maliciouſly and deſignedly injured her. She yielded, 


ſhe aſſiſted them, and by that Aſſiſtance reſcued them 
from Slavery, and gave them their Liberty, till they ſhould 
think fit to enſlave themſelves again. She had not in- 
deed the Aſſurance to act ſo prepoſterous a part as to 
ſend the King of Perſia any Succours; ſhe bore too great 
aà Reverence to the Trophies of Marathon, of Falamis, and 
Platæa: yet by conniving at the Aſſiſtance given him 
by Fugitives, and ſuch as voluntarily entered into his 
Service, ſhe was confeſſedly the Cauſe of his Preſerva- 
tion. At this Time ſhe repaired her Fortifications, and 
her Fleets, and prepared again for War; finding herſelf 
under the neceſlity of entering into one with the Lace- 


demonians, for the Protection of the Parians. The King 


of Perſia, on his Part, as ſoon as he ſaw the Lacedæmo- 
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nians had given over all Thoughts of carrying on a War 


by Sea, took Umbrage at the Aibeniaus; and reſolving 


to break the Peace, demanded thoſe Grecraz States, which 
were upon the Continent [of ia] to be delivered up to 
him (thofe very States which the Lacedemonians had for- 
merly conſented to give up) as. the Condition of his con- 


tinuing his Amity with us and our Allies. This De- 
mand he did not imagine would be complied with, and. 
he made it only that he might; upon its being rejected, 


have a fair Pretence for breaking the Treaty. But he 
was miſtaken as to ſome of the Allies; for the Coriu- 


thians, the Argwes, and the Bœotiaus determined to com- 
- ply with his Demand, and even entered into à Treaty 


with him, which they confirmed by Oath, to give up the 


Greeks upon the Continent of Ara, provided he would 


furniſh them with Money, But we, and we alone, had 
not the Aſſurance to abandon thoſe States, much lefs to 


ſwear to ſuch a Treaty. That the City of Athens is ſo. 


ſpirited, © frank, ſo conſtant, fo hearty in the common 


Cauſe, and as it were by Nature ſo averſe to the Barba- 


rian, muſt be aſcribed to her being wholly Greek, with- 


8 mixture of Foreign Alloy. For none of your 
foreign Heroes, Pelops, Cadmus, Mgyptus, Danaus, and 
many others, who, though living under Grecian Laws, 


were Barbarians by Extraction; none of theſe, I ſay, are 
of the Number of our Citizens, We are genuine Greeks, 
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no. >. Half-Barbarians. Hence proceeds the genuine and 
unadulterated Enmity of Athens to all Barbarians. Where- 
fore we were once more left alone for refuſing to do. 
an Action ſo infamous, and ſo impious as that of deli- 
vering up Grecians 1 into the Hands of Per/zans. But being. 
reſtored to what we had been deprived of in the former 
War, by the Aſſiſtance of Heaven we proſecuted this with 


more Succeſs, For becoming once again Maſters of a 
Fleet, having rebuilt our Walls, and recovered our Co- 
lonies, we were ſoon freed from a War, which our Ene- 


mies were very glad to get rid of, In this War we loſt 
indeed many gallant Men, fome at Corinth, by the Diſ- 
advantage of their Situation, others at Lechæum by Trea- 
chery. Nor were they leſs gallant, who ſaved the King 


of Perſia, and drove the Lacedemonians out of the Seas, 


Theſe are the Men I would recall to ydur Remembrance, 
and in honouring and praiſing ſuch as Tas i becomes 
all of you to join. | | 

Such were the Exploits of thoſe brave Men FR here 
lie buried; ſuch were the Exploits of thoſe others alſo 
who, though unhappily deprived of Burial, died like them: 
in the Service of their Country ; Exploits, many and 
great indeed, as hath been related; but more and ſtill 


= greater yet remain untold ; to enumerate all which many 
whole Days and Nights would ſcarce ſuffice. It is the 


Duty therefore of all and of every * Man to bear 
_ theſe 
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theſe Things in mind, and, as in Battle, to erte the 
Children of ſuch F vihers not to quit their Rank, in which 
their Anceſtors have placed them, by a baſe and cowardly 
Retreat. Accordingly, I myſelf, O ye Sons of virtuous 
Men, do now exhort you, and as long as I ſhall remain 
among you will never ceaſe reminding and exhorting 


you to uſe your utmoſt Endeavours to ſurpaſs them in 


Virtue. But upon this Occaſion it is my Duty to tell 
you what your Fathers, when they were going to expoſe 
their Lives for their Country, commanded us to ſay to 
thoſe, whom they left behind in caſe any Accident ſhould 
befall themſelves. I will repeat to you what I heard 
from their own Mouths, and what, if I may judge from 
the Diſcourſe they then held, they would now gladly fay 
to you themſelves, were it in their Power, Imagine there- 
fore you hear them ſpeaking. Theſe were their Words : 
ce O Children | That ye the are Sons of virtuous Fathers 
ce is evident from our preſent Circumſtances. For having 
ce it in our Option to live with Diſhonour, we have gene- 
cc rouſly made it our Choice to die, rather than bring 


ce qurſelves and our Poſterity into Diſgrace, and reflect 


« Infamy back upon our Parents and Forefathers; per- 

« ſuaded as we were, that the Life of one who diſho- 
* nours his Family, is not worth living, and that ſuch a 
« Man can have no Friend either here upon Earth among 


« Mankind, or among the Gods hereafter in the Realms 


© below. 
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ce below. It behoves you therefore to bear theſe our 
“Words in Remembrance, to the end that all your Un- 
ce dertakings may be accompanied with Virtue ; aſſuring 
ce yourſelves, that without Virtue every Action, every 
ce Purſuit is baſe and infamous. For Wealth can add no 
60 Dignity to an unmanly Mind. The Riches of ſuch an 


© one are for others, not for himſelf. Neither are Beauty 


ce and Strength of Body, when joined with Baſeneſs and 


Cowardice, to be deem'd ornamental, but diſgracefull 


« rather: ſince if they make a Man more conſpicuous, 
ce they at the ſame time make the Baſeneſs of his Soul 
* conſpicuous alſo. Wiſdom in like manner ſeparated 
et from Juſtice, and the reſt of the Virtues, is not Wiſ- 
« dom, but Cunning. Wherefore in the firſt place, and 
ce in the laſt, and throughout the whole Courſe of your 
« Lives, it is incumbent upon you to labour with all your 
&« Faculties to ſurpaſs us and your Progenitors in Glory. 
« Otherwiſe be aſſured, that in this Conteſt of Virtue, 
ce if we remain victorious, the Victory will cover us with 
« Confuſion, which on the contrary, if obtained by you, 


ce will make us happy. The moſt effectual way for you 


© to ſurpaſs us, and obtain this Victory, is ſo to order 


« your Conduct, as neither to abuſe nor waſte the Glory 


« left you by your Anceſtors. For can any thing be more 


ce jgnominious for a Man, who would be thought ſome- 
« thing, than to receive Honour not from his on Me- 
| | T2 it, 
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<< rit, but from the Reputation of his Forefathers. Here- 
0 ditary Honour is indeed a noble and ſplendid Patri- 
% mony. But to enjoy a fair Eſtate either in Fame or 
Money, and for want of a proper Supply of Wealth and 
<« Glory of your own, not to be able to tranſmit it to your 
< Poſterity, is infamous and unmanly; If you endeavour 
< after theſe Things, you will be welcome' to us and we 
to you, holes: your reſpective Fates ſhall conduct 
«6 you to us in the World below: but if you difregard 
ce them and become profligate, not one of us ſhall be wil- 
< ling to receive you. Thus much be ſpoken to our 
Children: But to our Fathers and our Mothers, if 
© any of them ſhould: ſurvive us, and it ſhould be thought 
<« neceſfary to adminiſter Comfort to them, ſay, that it 
e is their Duty patiently to bear Misfortunes, whenever 
« they happen, and not give themſelves up to Grief : 
e otherwiſe they will never be without Sorrow; for the 
c. ordinary Occurrences of Life will afford ſufkrient Mat- 
« ter for Affliction. They ſhould ſeek to heal and miti- 
“gate their Troubles in the Remembrance, that, as to the 
ce moſt conſiderable Point, the Gods have heard their 
<« Prayers. For they did not pray that their Children 
« might be immortal, but virtuous and renowned. And 
ce This, the greateſt of all Bleſſings, they have obtained. 
« Tt is not eaſy for mortal Man to have every thing 
« fall out according to his Wiſhes in this Life. Be- 
<« fides, 
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ee fides, by bearing their Misfortunes with Reſolution and 
Fortitude, they will gain the Opinion of being the ge- 
“ nuine Parents of magnanimous Children, and of being 

* themſelves Men of Courage and Magnanimity; whereas 
© by ſinking under their Sorrows, they will raiſe a Suſpi- 
« cion of their not being our Fathers, or Thoſe who ſhall 
< praiſe us will be thought to have moſt groſsly flattered 
te us; neither of which Things ought to come to paſs. 
© They themſelves rather ſhould bear chief Teſtimony to 
* our Praiſe, ſhewing by their Actions that they are in- 
e deed Men, and the Fathers of Men. The old Proverb, 
© Not too mock V any thing, ſeems to be well ſaid, and 
« in fact it is ſo. For He, who hath within himſelf all 
e that is neceſſary to Happineſs, or near the matter, and 


ce who doth not ſo depend upon other Men, as to have 


« himſelf and his Affairs in a perpetual Fluctuation, ac- 
00 cording to their good or ill Conduct, He, I ſay, is beſt 
provided for this Life; He is moderate, He is prudent, 
« He is a Man; and He upon all Occaſions, whether he 
© obtains or loſes an Eſtate or Children, will pay the 
« greateſt Regard to this Proverb; for placing all his Con- 
« fdence in himſelf, he will neither be too much eleva- 
« ted with Joy, nor depreſſed with Sorrow. Such Men 
ce we ſhould think worthy to be our Fathers; ſuch we 
ce with them to be, and ſuch we affirm they are; ſuch 
e likewiſe are we now proved to be, by neither murmur- 
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* ing nor trembling at Death, tho we were to meet it 
« this Inſtant. And this ſame State of Mind do we re- 
% commend to our Fathers and our Mothers; intreating 
them to make uſe of ſuch Sentiments as theſe thro the 
ce remaining Part of their Lives; and to be perſuaded, 
< that they will do us the greateſt Pleaſure, by not weep- 
ing and lamenting for us; that if the Dead have any 
« Knowledge of what paſſes among the Living, their af- 
2 flicting themſelves, and bearing their Misfortunes hea- 
te vily, will be very unacceptable to us; whereas, on the 
&« contrary, their bearing their Afflictions lightly, and 

< with Moderation, will be moſt pleaſing. Our Lives and 
te Actions are now going to have an End; but ſuch an 
« End, as among Men is deemed moſt glorious; which 
c therefore ought rather to be graced with Honour, than 
ce ſullied with Lamentations. By taking Care of ourWives 
and Children; by educating the latter, and turning 
ce themſelves and their Minds wholly to ſuch- like Em- 
* ployments, they will the more readily forget their Miſ- 
ce fortunes; and lead a Life more exemplary, more agree- 
cc able to Reaſon, and more acceptable to us. Let this 
« ſuffice to be ſpoken on our Part to our Relations and 
ce Friends. To the Commonwealth we recommend the 
ce Care of our Parents and Children; beſeeching Her to 
cc give Theſe an honourable Eübeatian and to cheriſh 


* Thoſe in their Old age, in a manner worthy of them: 
« But 
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ce But we are ſenſible that, without this Recommenda- 
« tion, all proper Care will be taken of Both.” 
| Theſe Things, O ye Children, and ye Parents of the 
Deceaſed, have they given me in charge to ſay to you on 
their Part; and I have moſt willingly, and to the beſt of 
my Power, executed their Commands. On my own part, 
and for their Sakes I beſeech you, ye Sons! to imitate your 
Fathers; You, Fathers, to take Comfort for the Loſs of 
theſe your Sona; ; affiring yourſelves, that both in our 
publick and in our private Capacities, we will take Care 
of you, and cheriſh your Old age, as the reſpeRive Du- 
ties and Relations of every one of us may require. Ye 
yourſelves well know what Proviſions the Commonwealth 
hath made ; that by expreſs Laws ſhe hath ordered Care 
to be taken of the Children and Parents of Thoſe, who 
die in Battle; and hath given it in Charge to the chief 
Magiſtrate, to take Them, above all others, into his parti- 
cular Protection; that the Latter may be guarded from 
all Injuries, and the Former not be ſenſible of their Orphan 
State, nor feel the want of a Father ; whoſe Place the 
Commonwealth ſupplies, by aſliſting in the Care of their 
Education while they are Children, and when they are 
grown up to Manhood, diſmiſſing them to their ſeveral 
Vocations with an honourable Preſent of a complete Suit 
of Armour. And this ſhe does, not only with a View of 


intimating to them, and reminding them of the Occupa- 
Rr 2 tions 
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tions of their Fathers, by preſenting them with thoſe Im- 
plements of Valour, which their Fathers had ſo gloriouſſy 
employed ; but alſo that being arrived to the full Strength, 

and furniſhed with the Armour of a Man, when they firſt 
go to take Poſſeſſion of their Houſhold Gods, they may 
ſet out with a good Omen. Moreover, ſhe fails not from 
time to time to pay theſe anniverſary Honours to the De- 
ceaſed; taking upon her to perform in general with regard 
to that, whatever is due to each from their reſpective Re- 
lations ; and to complete all, by exhibiting Games of dif- 
ferent Kinds, Equeſtrian and Gymnaſtick, Muſical and 
Poetical, ſhe effectually ſupplies the Office of Sons and 
Heirs to Fathers ; of Fathers to Sons ; and that of Guar- 
dians and Protetiors to their Parents arid Kindred: dif- 

charging at all Times all and every Part of the Duties 
that belong to all. Learn, therefore, by reffecting upon 
theſe things, to bear your Afflictions with more Patience 
for by ſo doing you will a& the moſt friendly part as well 
to the Dead as to the Living; and be better able to give 
and receive Comfort, to cheriſh and aſſiſt each other, 


And now having jointly paid the Tribute of your Sorrow 


to the Deceaſed, as the Law directs, you may all de- 
part. 


1 


? 


ſuch Speeches as theſe. 


This, Menexenus, is the Speech of Aſpaſia the Milgſian. 
truth, Socrates, Aſpaſia is a happy Woman, if ſhe can indeed make 


Sͤoscc. If you doubt of it, come along with 
me, and you ſhall hear her herſelf. 


Company, and very well know what ſhe is. 
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Men. In 


Men. I have been often in her 
Soc. Well then, don't 


you admire her, and are you not obliged to her for this Oration ? 
Men. I am greatly obliged, Socrates, either to her or to him, whoever 
was the Author of it, but more particularly to you, who have repeated 


it to me. 


Soc. Very well: but remember not to ſpeak of it, that 


I may hereafter be at liberty to communicate to you ſome more of 


her fine political Diſcourſes. 
not fail. 


4 This Oration, which Plato (either 
-from undervaluing his own Performance, 
or with a View of abating the too great 
Eſteem which the Athenians entertained 
for their Orators, whom he rallies very 


finely in the Beginning of the Dialogue) 


hath here given to Aſpaſia the Mileſian, 
was however held in ſuch Eſtimation at 
Athens, that, as Tully informs us, it was 
ordered to be repeated every Year, on the 


Day appointed for the Commemoration 


of thoſe who had been ſlain in Battle: 
A plain Evidence of the Preference which 


the Athenians gave to this Oration of Plato 


before all others ſpoken on the ſame Oc- 
caſion, though ſome of them were com- 


Men. You may depend upon my 
not betraying you. Be you only as good as your Word. 


Soc. I will 


poſed by their greateſt Orators, as Pericles, 
Lyſias, Hyperides, and Demoſthenes. Thoſe 
of Hyperides and Demoſthenes are not now 
extant. That aſcribed to Pericles by Thu- 
cydides, and preſerved in his Hiſtory, was 
moſt probably written by that Hiſtorian. 
Lyfias's Oration is yet remaining. We 
have therefore but one genuine Oration 
of any of theſe Orators, upon this Subject, 
with which we can compare this Oration 


of Plato; to whom I ſhall not ſcruple to 
give the Advantage upon the Compariſon. 


For the reſt, we have the Deciſion of the 
Athemans, who were acquainted with all 
the others, in favour of Plato; and in their 


Judgment, I think, we may ſafely acquieſce. 
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Illuſtrated with Maps and uſeful Cuts. In Two Volumes, 8vo. Price 12 s. 


2. Obſervations on the Hiſtory and Evidences of the Reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt, By Gilbert Weſt, Eſq. 8 vo. | 


3. Obſervations on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. In a 


, 


4. The Letters of Pliny the Conſul : With Occaſional Remarks. In Two 
Vols. 8yo. By William Melmoth, Eſq. - | 

5. Letters on ſeveral Subjects By the late Sir Tho. Fitzoſborne, Bart. 

6. The Plan of an Eſſay upon Delicacy. With a Specimen of the 
Work. In two Dialogues. By Nath. Lancaſter, LL. D. 
Wy The Pleaſures of Imagination. An Epiſtle to Curio, f Odes on ſeve- 
ral Subjects. An Ode to Lord Huntington. Theſe four by Dr. Akinſide. 

8. Polymetis: or, An Enquiry concerning the Agreement between the 
Works of the Roman Poets, and the Remains of the ancient Artiſts, Be- 
ing an Attempt to illuſtrate them mutually from one another. By the Rev. 
Mr. Spence, [The Subſcribers Books not yet taken up, are ready to be 


delivered.] | „ ; 
9. A Collection of Old Plays, from the earlieſt Account of the Engliſh 


Letter to Gilbert Weſt, Ef Ra. 


Stage to the Death of Charles the Firſt. Selected, according to the Order of | 


Time, from our beſt Dramatic Authors, ſerving to ſhew the gradual Im- 
provement of our Language, and the Taſte, Humours, and Manners of 
the Times in which they were written, In 12 Pocket Volumes, Price 21. 25s; 

N. B. To each Play is prefix'd (where any Materials were to be had) a 
brief Account of the Life and Writings of its Author; alſo, by Way of Pre- 
face, an hiſtorical Deduction of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Engliſh St age. 

10. A New Tranſlation of Don Quixote, by the late Mr, Jarvis, in two 
Volumes in Quarto, adorn'd with 69 Copper. plates, deſign'd by Vanderbank, 
and engrav'd by Vandergucht ; with a curious Preface and Notes by the 
Tranſlator, an Account of the Cuts by Dr. Oldfield, and the Lite of Cer- 
vantes tranſlated from the Spaniſh of Don Gregorio de Meyans Syſear, Li- 
brary-Keeper to the King of Spain. Written at the Requeſt of the Earl of 
Granville, Price 21, 10s, . 


* 5 


Books primed for R. DopsTIv in Pena. 


11. Les Avantures de Telemaque, Fils d'Ulyſſe, in two. neat. Pocket 


N 4 


Volumes, printed on a ſuperfine writing Paper, with an Elzevir Lettet, and 
a complete Set of new Cuts, twenty. ſix in Number, done ſtom the Deſigns 
of that fine Edition printed in Holland, and engraved by the beſt Maſters. 
Being a very handſome Preſent for young Gentlemen or Las at Boarding 
Schools. Price 14 8. | 


12. The Æneid of Vital, tranſlated by the Rev. Mr. Pit. Iv ewo frnall 


Pocket Volumes, Price 5. mined 3 
Alſo in the fame Size and Letter, Vida's Art of Poetry,” cranflated by eh 
ſame Author. Price 28. 6d. 4 Week 


13. Plato Redivivus: or, Dialogues concerning Gonna: Wherein, 
by Obſervations drawn from other Kingdoms and States, both ancient and 
modern, an Endeavour is uſed to diſcover the preſent politic ' Diſtemper of 
our own, with the Cauſes and Remedies, " the Hol ere Neville. The 
Third Edition. 

14. The Decameron, or, One hundred ingenious: and diverting Novels, 
written originally in Italian by John Boccace, newly tranſlated into Engliſh | 
by a Gentleman. In one Volume 8vo. ' Price 6s. IE 

N. B. Theſe beautiful Stories are divided into ten Days Entertainment, 

ten Novels for each Day. I. On various Subjects. II. and III. Great Trou- 
bles and perplex'd Adventures crown'd with Succeſs. IV. Such Amours 
and Love Adventures as have had an unfortunate Concluſion. V. Amours 
that have ended happily. VI. Subjects of Wit and Humour. VII. and 
VIII. Stratagems that Women have contrived to deceive their Huſbands. IX. 
Miſcellaneous Novels. X. Gallant or generous Actions done for the Sake of 
a Miſtreſs, a Friend, &c. 
15. The Inſtitution of a Prinee; or, An Introduction to the Science of 
Politics, in two Volumes, 8 vo. Price 8 s. Treating in particular on the Ori- 
gin of Royal Authority. On Laws; with Rules to be obſerved in making 
new ones. On Peace and War. On Taxes. On Uſury. On Trade and 
Commerce. On Agriculture and Manufactures. On encouraging Arts and 
Sciences. On Truth and Flattery. On diſtributing Juſtice and rewarding 
Merit. On the Government of Provinces. On Royal Example, &c. Very 
proper for the Study of young Noblemen, young Senators, and all who would 
underſtand minutely the Nature of Government, and the Art of managing 
public Buſineſs in all its Branches. 

16. Select Eſſays on the Belles Lettres, tranſlated n the 3 VIZ. 
On the Eſſence of Poetry, by Mr. Racine. On the Origin and Progreſs of. 
Rhetoric, by Mr. Hardion. On the Riſe and Progreſs. of Sculpture and 
Painting, by Mr. PAbbe Gedoine. On the Antiquity of Painting, by the 
Abbe Fr raquier. A Diſcourſe on Perſpective in Painting, by the Abbe Sal- 
lur. Some Reflections on the Politeneſs of the Romans, by Mr. Simon. On 


Imitation, by Mr. Racine. Plato and Homer compared, by the Abbe 


Maſſieu. With many other Eſſays on curious Subjects by the moſt celebrated 
Wits of F rance, in one Volume Octave. Price 58. 


